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‘ The war between Spain and the Unit- 
lodern Wars ae 

Are Brief ed States was ended on August 12, 
and Decisive. having run a course of less than four 
months. All recent wars in which important 
members of the world’s family of nations have 
been pitted against each other have been of a 
short and decisive character. Last year’s war 
between Turkey and Greece began April 17 and 
was terminated by a truce preliminary to a final 
peace treaty at the end of four and a half weeks. 
The Greeks had thought that their superior navy 
and the esprit de corps of their people would off- 
set the great superiority of the Turkish army. 
But the Greek fleet accomplished next-to nothing, 
and the invasion of the Turkish army was irre- 
sistible. The war between Japan and China 
showed the great superiority of the Japanese 
both on sea and on land, with the result that a 
war which began on July 25, 1894, was ended 
by the utter defeat of China after eight months. 
The great war of Russia against Turkey, which 
began April 24, 1877, came to an end with the 
Russian army lying just outside of Constanti- 
nople nine months later. The Franco-Prussian 
war, which began July 23, 1870, found the 
Prussians making peace at Versailles on January 
28, 1871. Bismarck’s war of 1866, in which 
Prussia made an attack against Austria, lasted 
only seven weeks. Civil wars and insurrections 
have a tendency to drag on for a longer time ; 
but all the circumstances and conditions of mod- 
ern life are favorable to brevity and positive con- 
clusions in wars between distinct nations. Nine- 
teenth-century life is practical ; and nations have 
lost the habit of fighting on and on merely to 
gratify a false sense of pride or out of considera- 
tions of hatred and revenge. The cumulative 
force of precedent has helped to make it the es- 
tablished rule of modern statesmanship to seek 
peace with a public adversary on the best terms 
possible at the earliest moment when it is clearly 
apparent that the fortunes of war can have no 


favorable turn. To fight on when there is no 
hope of victory is to commit national suicide. 
Modern public opinion—at least in all countries 
having parliamentary institutions—acts forcibly 
and sensibly upon questions of this sort. It is 
not that patriotism is a waning motive in the 
hearts of men, but that other motives have come 
to play a greater part than in former generations. 


Even Spain Thus the business motive whicli in 

Knew When the United States exerted itself so 

“Enough!” tremendously to prevent the outbreak 
of war with Spain came to the front in Spain 
itself by the middle of July to demand the cessa- 
tion of war. When business men of towns like 
Barcelona, Cadiz, and Valencia learned of the 
destruction of Cervera’s fleet, and found further 
that Camara’s mysterious expedition by way of 
the Suez Canal had proved a farce, while the 
Watson expedition to the coasts of Spain was a 
practical certainty of the very near future, they 
saw that the game was up and began to bring 
every possible pressure upon the governing 
authorities at Madrid to make peace. The sur- 
render of the city and bay of Santiago, together 
with the eastern end of the province that bears 
the same name, followed by the organization and 
actual embarkment of the expedition under 
General Miles to Porto Rico, only strengthened 
the case for a prompt ending of the war. The 
real hope of Spain had been to draw other nations 
into the controversy and to involve the United 
States, either in actual warfare or, at least, in 
diplomatic entanglements with continental pow- 
ers. The hopelessness, however, of any such 
line of escape gradually became apparent to every 
intelligent man in Spain. General Weyler and 
a few of the malcontents and evil spirits sur- 
rounding him and acknowledging his lead were 
avowedly for a continuance of the war; but 
some of them had bad records to cover up, while 
others had not yet profited enough by the mis- 
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fortunes of their country and were hoping for 
personal opportunities through the further ex- 
tension of the war. The great body of influential 
men of all parties—taken as they were, one after 
another, into the counsels of Sefior Sagasta—as- 
sured the prime minister that his government 
would have their support in a non-partisan 
national policy which should have for its object 
the earliest possible restoration of peace with the 
United States on any terms that could be pro- 
cured. For it was perfectly understood in Spain 
that, the main issues of the contest being already 
decided, the United States would certainly make 
the final terms more severe for every month that 
war expenditures had to be continued through 
Spanish stubbornness. All the powers of Europe 
—most of all, the Vatican—were urgently de- 
sirous that Spain should bring the war to an end. 
Even those powers whose conduct had seemed to 
be slightly unfriendly to the United States were 
urgent in behalf of peace, for the very reason 
that every successive American victory was add- 
ing to the international prestige of the so-called 
‘¢ Yankees,’’ while at the same time the Yankee 
elasticity of mind was rapidly accommodating 
itself to the idea of unexpected and far-reaching 
responsibilities in regions where the continental 
nations themselves had their own secret designs. 


Precisely how to open the negotia- 
tions for peace was a delicate and 
difficult question. Its solution, how- 
ever, proved easy enough when the attempt was 
made. The remarkable generosity of the United 
States toward the vanquished Spanish army at 
Santiago had a great influence in preparing the 
way. Whatever faults the Spaniards possess, 
they have a quick appreciation of courteous and 
kind treatment. And never were foreign foes 
so magnanimously dealt with as were the soldiers 
and sailors of Spain after the successive naval 
and military actions at Santiago. When the 
Spanish minister, Sefior Polo, withdrew from 
Washington at the outbreak of the war, the 
French embassy and the Austrian legation at 
Washington were specially charged with the 
affairs of Spanish subjects in America and with 
other matters relating to Spain that might require 
diplomatic attention in the United States during 
the period of the war. This fact alone would 
have made it natural and reasonable that France 
should have had some initiative in the opening 
of peace negotiations. The agency of France in 
that respect was, moreover, greatly facilitated by 
several facts of a personal nature. It happened 
that Sefior Castillo, probably the most effective 
of all surviving Spanish statesmen, was the am- 
bassador of his country at Paris, while M. Pate- 
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notre, formerly French ambassador at Washing- 
ton, was occupying a like position at Madrid. 
The successor of M. Patenotre at Washington 
was M. Jules Cambon, a diplomat, administrator, 
and statesman of extraordinary ability, who had 
come to Washington at about the time of the 
outbreak of our war against Spain with the pres- 
tige of a brilliant and successful career under 
difficult circumstances as a colonial administra- 
tor in Algiers and a promoter of French interests 
in Tunis. Sefior Castillo at Paris, cherishing 
no illusions as to the outcome of the war, had 
for months been bending all his energies to- 
ward some form of solution. Having failed to 
secure intervention on the part of France, 
Austria, and other continental powers, he 
knew that peace at such price as the Amer- 
ican people would be likely to demand would 
for Spain be preferable to a continuance of 
the war. Moreover, in view of the natural 
sympathies that exist between France and Spain, 
the United States has throughout the war re- 
ceived notably fair and honorable treatment from 
the great French republic. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to attempt to penetrate behind the scenes in 
order to inquire what part France might have 
contemplated assuming at the outset of the war 
in conjunction with other continental powers. It 
is enough for us that the French Government in 
the earliest days of the war wisely decided to 
maintain perfect neutrality. Thus, it was en- 
tirely proper from every point of view that 
Madrid should communicate with Washington 
by way of Paris, and that M. Cambon, the 
French ambassador at Washington, should have 
been selected as temporary representative of Spain 
for the purpose of conferring with the President 
and Secretary of State as to the terms that the 
United States should be willing to grant, and for 
the purpose of signing the peace protocol that 
ended the war. M. Cambon will have no very 
unpleasant memories of his interviews with 
President McKinley and Secretary Day. He 
found them entirely ready for the discussion of 
peace preliminaries and prepared in a general 
way to announce both privately and openly what 
terms the United States would make if Spain 
were prompt in her acceptance. On the other hand, 
they found M. Cambon sensible and business-like. 


The protocol itself, as signed on the 
afternoon of August 12 by Secretary 
Day, representing the United States, 
and M. Cambon, representing Spain. is said to be a 
document of about twelve hundred words. _ Its 
full text has not been made public, probably for 
reasons having to do with Spain's domestic tran- 


The Protocol 
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quillity. Six important points, however, in the 
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nature of a summing up of the protocol, were at 
once made public news in this country. These 
points, in the language of their official announce- 
ment, were as follows : 

1. That Spain will relinquish all claim of sovereignty 
over and title to Cuba. 

2. That Porto Rico and other Spanish islands in the 
West Indies, and an island in the Ladrones, to be 
selected by the United States, shall be ceded to the 
latter. 

3. That the United States will occupy and hold the 
city, bay, and harbor of Manila pending the conclusion 
of a treaty of peace which shall determine the control, 
disposition, and government of the Philippines. 

4. That Cuba, Porto Rico, and other Spanish islands 
in the West Indies shall be immediately evacuated, and 
that commissioners, to be appointed within ten days, 
shall, within thirty days from the signing of the pro- 
tocol, meet at Havana and San Juan, respectively, to 
arrange and execute the details of the evacuation. 

5. That the United States and Spain will each appoint 
not more than tive commissioners to negotiate and con- 
clude a treaty of peace.. The commissioners are to 
meet at Paris not later than October 1. 

6. On the signing of the protocol hostilities will be 
suspended, and notice to that effect will be given as 
soon as possible by each government to the command- 
ers of its military and naval forces. 


The sixth point, obviously, was the 
on lane g, one of primary significance and im- 
portance, inasmuch as it provided for 
the immediate cessation of hostilities. President 
McKinley on the very same day—namely, August 
12—issued a proclamation, announcing on the part 
of the United States a suspension of hostilities 
and commanding that proper orders be sent to 
the military and naval officers of the United 
States to abstain from all acts inconsistent with 
this proclamation. Simultaneously, Adjutant- 
General Corbin sent cablegrams of instruction to 
General Miles in Porto Rico, General Shafter in 
Santiago de Cuba, and General Merritt in the 
Philippines, while the Navy Department also on 
the same day sent dispatches to Admiral Samp- 
son, Admiral Dewey, Commodore Howell, and 
Commodore Watscn, with orders to raise the 
blockades of Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippine 
Islands, and with further orders requiring the 
prompt return of most of the important warships, 
excepting the monitors, from the West Indies to 
the coast of the United States. The word went 
ringing through the length and breadth of the 
land that peace was restored, while the cable 
lines bore the good news to all parts of the world. 
The cable from Hong Kong to Manila, however, 
had not been restored to use since Dewey had cut 
it in May, and it was several days before tidings 
could be carried to General Merritt and Admiral 
Dewey by the steamer that our consul-general 
promptly dispatched from the Chinese coast. 


Meanwhile, on the very next day, 

Surrender namely, August 13 according to the 
of Manila. calendar, Admiral Dewey—acting, of 
course, in full conjunction with General Merritt— 
gave notice to Captain-General Augusti to sur- 
render the city of Manila at once, under penalty 





LIEUT. THOMAS B. BRUMBY, U. 8. N. 


(Admiral Dewey’s flag officer, who had the honor of hoisting 
the American flag at Manila on August 13.) 


of bombardment if surrender was refused. No 
attention being paid to the American demand, 
the bombardment promptly began at 9:30 0’clock 
on Saturday morning and lasted, according to the 
reports, about an hour and a half, the United 
States troops making a spirited attack on the in- 
trenched lines of the Spanish army at the same 
time. Great care was taken by Admiral Dewey 
not to cause needless damage, and the bombard- 
ment was directed solely against fortifications and 
military defenses. The Spaniards did not at- 
tempt to reply directly—to any extent, at least— 
to the fire of the American fleet, but turned their 
guns against the United States troops on land. 
After some keen fighting in the trenches the 
Spaniards were driven back to the last line of 
defense that lay outside the walls of the fortified 
inner city of Manila, whence, with only a brief 
further resistance, they filed within the gates. 
No further defense was considered practicable, 
and the city was promptly surrendered. The 
American flag was raised over the government 
palace in the course of the afternoon, the Span- 
iards having formed in line and laid down their 
arms. ‘The navy suffered no loss in the action, 
and the army was reported to have lost not more 
than 12 men killed, about 40 being wounded. The 
Spanish losses in the trenches were much greater. 
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‘tains The city was surrendered, not by 
andthe Captain-General Augusti, but by 
Germans. 


General Jaudenes, to whom General 
Augusti had turned over his command. Gen- 
eral Augusti, with his family, had escaped by 
the assistance of the German admiral, who had 
taken him on board the Kadserin Augusta. The 
propriety of this act on the part of the German 
admiral could not be pronounced upon at first, 
for the reason that detailed information was lack- 
ing. In view of the termination of the war, the 
United States had no possible reason or wish to 
hold the captain-general as its star prisoner. 
His escape, therefore, was of no practical conse- 
quence so far as Spain and the United States 
are concerned. In view, however, of a series of 
marked discourtesies toward the United States 
that had been charged against the German ad- 
miral in Philippine waters, it was naturally inter- 
esting to know the essential facts about this latest 
incident. As for the captain-general himself, 
all home-loving Americans who may happen to 
see the illustration which we present. herewith 
will heartily wish that he and his attractive fam- 
ily may reach the mother country of Spain in 
safety, and that the Spanish Government may not 
subject him to the threatened summary punish- 
ment at the hands of a court-martial. 


It is true, undoubtedly, that the Span- 
iards were deeply chagrined when they 
learned the news of the bombardment 
and surrender of Manila. They had hoped that 
in the final settlement by the peace commission 
the fact would count for something in their favor 
that Manila had not been conquered, but had 
held out to the very end of the war, with the 
prospect of maintaining a long and stubborn re- 
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GENERAL AUGUSTI AND FAMILY. 


sistance. It seemed, therefore, to the govern- 
ment at Madrid a last bitter drop in the cup of 
disaster and humiliation that Manila had been 
finally conquered by the Americans in the due 
course of war several days before the news of the 
peace protocol could possibly reach the Philip- 
pines. Manila had, in point of fact, if actual 
time is considered, been surrendered by the 
Spaniards even sooner than the Madrid govern- 
ment had sent its dispatch by way of Hong 
Kong to General Augusti, informing him of 
the termination of hostilities. This Madrid dis- 


‘patch was not sent until some time in the course 


of the 13th ; and when one makes allowance for 
the difference of time, it becomes evident that 
the American flag was actually flying over the 
governor's palace at Manila when the telegraph 
operator at Madrid began to send Premier 
Sagasta’s message via Hong Kong to General 
Augusti. Moreover, when this difference of 
time is taken into account it also appears that 
Dewey’s bombardment had actually begun at 
about the time when Mr. Allen, the Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy, on the evening of the 
12th, sent his instructions to our Philippine fleet. 
Manila was an American city by the time Mr. 
Allen’s message had been received at Hong 
Kong; and thus, even if the cable had been 
working from Hong Kong to the admiral’s flag- 
ship in Manila Bay, the momentous events o! 
August 13 would not have been altered. While 
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every one must deplore the loss of life in- 
curred in the assault upon the trenches on the 
morning of August 13, it is at least worth bear- 
ing in mind that the restoration of the cable 
would not have prevented that bloodshed. Apart 
from the loss of life, Americans may well con- 
vratulate themselves that before the truce became 
operative the Philippine expedition had justified 
itself by the capture and occupation of the one 
point which virtually controls the whole Philip- 
pine situation. 


s Admiral Dewey could, of course, at 
ewey as P pe 
the Heroof any time since May 1 have bombarded 
the War. and conquered the city of Manila; 
but although his task of waiting was an extremely 
trying one, he had determined to make no attack 
that should expose the city to the danger of an- 
archy and rapine. It was his policy to wait until 
the United States had sent a sufficient number of 
soldiers to maintain a safe and firm occupation 
and prevent the disorders that would flow from a 
state of civil warfare. With their fatal procliv- 
ity for postponement, the Spaniards had waited a 
week too long. Our complete conquest of Manila 
had altered the facts, because it had destroyed 
the Spanish argument that Manila was prepared 
to stand an indefinitely long siege. It was, upon 
the whole, highly fitting that Admiral Dewey, 
whose brilliant exploit on May 1 had been the 
first great event of the war, should have received 
the surrender of Manila and, in consequence 
thereof, virtually secured the American possession 
of the entire Philippine group as the result of the 
last naval action of the war. Admiral Dewey’s 
tact as diplomat and administrator in these 
past four months is not less remarkable than his 
boldness and brilliancy as a naval strategist. 
Moreover, he has shown that well-nigh perfect 
self-mastery which can wait with infinite patience 


or can act with lightning-like energy, as the 
occasion may require. Manila is so far away, 
and the news since May | has come in so con- 
densed a fashion, that we have not known in 
minute detail how Admiral Dewey was oc- 
cupying himself from one day to the next. 
But the people of the United States have felt 
that the admiral was in a very unusual degree 
the embodiment of American pluck, common 
sense, cool-headedness, and ingenious resource- 
fulness ; and so they have felt a great satisfac- 
tion in the idea that the Vermonter in the Philip- 
pines could be relied upon to take care of himself 
and dominate the situation, regardless of Spanish 
captain-generals and the intrigues of pompous 
German admirals, not to mention the soaring 
aspirations of restless native patriots like General 
Aguinaldo. The winning side in every war de- 
velops its heroes. We are all glad to believe 
that many another officer of our navy would have 
given a splendid account of himself if he had, 
in Dewey's place, been in command of the 
Asiatic squadron at the outbreak of the war. 
But Dewey had especially qualified himself in 
advance for precisely the work he has so well 
executed ; and by unanimous consent he will 
rank first in the list of heroes of the late war. 


A Possible 1! Was reported that immediately after 
Naval the surrender of Manila Admiral 
Postscript. Tyewey had sent a portion of his fleet 
to accept the surrender of Spanish ports in other 
parts of the extensive Philippine group. If it 
should prove to be true that these ships were 
actually sent, as had been expected, before the 
news of the peace protocol reached Manila. it 
would have been out of the question to communi- 
cate with them promptly. Thus it may turn 
out that an interesting and adventurous naval 
chapter may yet be added to the story of the 
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war, although it would 
not appear likely that any 
resistance could be offered 
to the American men-of- 
war by the virtually un- 
fortified ports which were 
named in the dispatches 
as the objectives of the 
expedition. It was known, 
however, that a number of 
Spanish gunboats were at 
large in these remoter 
parts of the Philippine 
group, and their capture 
was supposed to be one of 
the errands assigned by 
Admiral Dewey to the ex- 
peditionary cruisers. 





The Hong Kong- Manila cable was re- 
stored to working order on August 
20. Philippine news thereupon be- 
gan to arrive more freely. It appeared from 
General Merritt’s explanation of the terms of 
surrender of August 13 that there was no specific 
agreement to turn over the whole Philippine 
group, although as a matter of fact the surrender 
of Manila with its harbor and bay and the en- 


Later Manila 
Reports. 


vironing district was, for practical purposes, al- 
most exactly equivalent to a surrender of the 


whole group. Prominent officers of our army 
were at once installed in the important posts of 
administration ; and although General Aguinal- 
do proved at first somewhat difficult to manage, 
it was reported that he had been persuaded after 
a few days to acquiesce completely in the Ameri- 
can programme. It was also reported that Ad- 
miral Dewey’s entire fleet remained at Manila, 
and thus the earlier rumors that cruisers had 
been sent to Iloilo and other distant points in the 
Philippines were contradicted. 


niece As we have remarked, the first im- 
Object of the portant result of the signing of the 
War Attained. yotocol was the general cessation of 
hostilities. The next important result, in the 
order of events, was to be the complete evacua- 
tion of the western hemisphere by Spanish 
troops and the sacrifice by Spain of all sover- 
eignty claims over her recent possessions in the 
West Indies. It was to secure this practical 
result that the war was undertaken. Spanish 
rule had not merely outlived its usefulness, but 
had become a positive international grievance, 
and the people of the United States took it upon 
themselves to terminate Spain’s political control 
over islands situated upon our side of the Atlan- 
tic. It would be threshing over old straw to re- 


MANILA—THE COLGANTE BRIDGE. 


capitulate once more the reasons why the people 
of the United States were not only amply justified 
in attacking Spanish sovereignty in the West 
Indies, but were morally bound to take the manly 
and righteous course that they have pursued in the 
present year. There are wiseacres in this coun- 
try—happily not very many—who have carried 
their sneering and their cynicism through the 
entire period of the campaign, and who have 
affected from one day to another the discovery of 
new evidence that the United States was fooled 
and dragooned into a filibustering war which all 
moralists of to-day and all historians of to-morrow 
must agree in condemning. By sheer force of 
reiteration they have made themselves believe 
that there was virtually no insurrection in Cuba, 
that the insurgents never had an army, that the 
Spanish administration was not so objectionable 
after all, and that the Spanish outrages, culmi- 
nating in the horrors of the reconcentrado policy, 
were figments of newspaper mendacity. Those 
of us who are better informed, while open always 
to the truth, can certainly afford to await very 
cheerfully the verdict of history. 


The completeness of the settlement of 
the West Indian situation which is set 
forth in the summary of the protocol 
affords a magnificent justification of the policy 
pursued by the United States, while it also en- 
titles President McKinley, with his Secretary of 
State and his other principal advisers, to the grat- 
itude and esteem of all friends of progress and 
humanity. The surrender at Santiago, followed 
by the remarkable arrangements for the de- 
portation of the army of Generals Linares and 
Toral back to their native shores, will un- 
doubtedly have furnished in a general way at 
least the outlines of a plan upon which the com- 
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plete evacuation of Cuba and Porto Rico will be 
carried out in the course of the next few weeks 
or months. In the case of the troops surrendered 
at the eastern end of Cuba in July, as our readers 
will remember, the United States had agreed to 
provide transportation at its own expense back 
to Spain. Bids having been called for, it turned 
out that the principal transatlantic steamship com- 
pany of Spain had made a more advantageous 
offer than any other of a considerable number of 
competing transportation agencies. The United 
States Government had, accordingly, accepted 
the Spanish proposition. And thus it happened 
that in the very midst of a vigorously prosecuted 
war the victor at a given point was amicably pay- 
ing the expenses of sending a conquered army 
across an ocean, employing for that purpose the 
merchant marine of the enemy and carefully bar- 
gaining with the hostile contractors that they 
should furnish safe and suitable accommodations 
and provide ample and proper food for the men 
of their own army, whom they were being well 
paid to carry home. Nothing like this has ever 
happened before in all the history of warfare. 
The incident is immensely interesting in itself, 
but its importance is due above all to the light it 
throws upon the spirit in which the United States 
has prosecuted the war from the very beginning 


sie Those of us who for more than two 
Unparalielea years have unhesitatingly made the 

Fpisode. rediction that the rebellion of 1895 
would end in the defeat and withdrawal of Spain 
from Cuba had feared, with good reason, lest 
the final evacuation should occur amid scenes of 
fearful carnage and devastation. If the United 
States had merely recognized first the belliger- 
ency and then the independence of the Cuban 
republic without active armed intervention, the 
Spaniards would have been ultimately forced out ; 


but they would not have with- 
drawn without first destroy- 
ing Havana and leaving the 
whole island in a state of 
chaos and ruin. The evacu- 
ation that we shall actually 
see will be of a very different 
sort. It will be carried on in 
the same business-like and 
inoffensive manner that has 
marked the proceedings at 
Santiago within the past 
month. Every year witness- 
es the transportation of sev- 
eral hundred thousand people 
from Europe across the At- 
lantic, most of them coming 
to remain; and this trans- 
fer of population is accomplished without flurry 
or disturbance. We are now about to wit- 
ness an almost equally quiet and orderly re- 
moval of the Spanish armies, aggregating scores 
of thousands of men, from Cuba and Porto 
Rico back to their homes in Spain. Their 
coming and their going constitute a military 
episode without parallel ; for it must be remem- 
bered that never before in the history of the 
world has there been any movement of troops 
across an ocean on a scale even half as great. 
Those who have formed the habit of speaking of 
Spain as a decadent and inefficient nation, while 
having much truth on their side, ought at least 
to remember that the assemblage of two hundred 




































GENERAL TORAL. 


(Who surrendered Santiago to General Shafter.) 
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thousand Spanish soldiers in Cuba and _ their 
maintenance there for two or three years give 
evidence of a very considerable degree of energy 
and vitality. It is enough to say that Spain has 
forfeited all claim to the further management of 
distant colonial possessions. Her civil adminis- 
tration of those possessions had been hopelessly 
vorrupt and oppressive, while the scandalous 
rottenness of her military administration affords 
the chief explanation of her failure to subdue the 
Cuban insur- 





gents. TheSpan- 
iards at home in 
their own penin- 
sula are more 
likely to exhibit 
a renaissance 
than a national 
decline as a re- 
sult of this war 
with America. 
Our soldiers who 
have faced the 
Spaniards regard 
them as brave 
and vigorous op- 
ponents. Good 
leadership and 
honest gov- 
ernment 18 
their great need. 





SENOR MONTORO. 


(Member of the Cuban evacuation 
board.) 


isis When the United States entered 
Responsibilities upon its policy of intervention in 

saiicueal Cuba, it was with the distinct avowal 
that this country would take upon itself the re- 
sponsibility not only of expelling the Spaniards, 
but, further, of establishing in Cuba a govern- 
ment that would give to the island a domestic 
régime of order, security, and justice, while 
capable of maintaining its external obligations. 
Time must be one of the essential factors in the 
carrying out of this programme. Precisely what 
the permanent government of Cuba shall be is a 
question that cannot be answered this year, and 
that may not be answered before the end of the 
century. It was absolutely essential to the car- 
rying out of the immediate programme that 
there should be no divided responsibility. The 
United States could not possibly have completed 
its work in Cuba, for example, if it had regarded 
the insurgents, with their provisional constitution 
and civil government, and their military organ- 
ization, as equal allies in the prosecution of the 
war, and therefore entitled to prompt possession 
and authority on the withdrawal of the Spaniards. 
A great many of the insurgents have failed to 
see the matter in this light. We must exercise 
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patience with them ; for if one argues from their 
premises their conclusions are easily reached. 
Most of the insurgents (we refer, of course, to 
their civil and military leaders) are, however, 
able to take the broad view, and it is not likely 
that they will find it hard to reconcile themselves 
to the paramouncy in Cuba of the Government 
of the United States pending the necessary pe- 
riod of reconstruction. 


: The whole story of the controversy 
Garcia and ¢ Sel ‘ A 
the Insurgent between Gen. Calixto Garcia and 
Attitude. General Shafter does not seem as yet 

to have been authoritatively told. So far as we 
understand the facts, both of these generals were 
partly right and partly wrong. In view of the 
peculiar susceptibilities of the Spaniards, General 
Shafter was probably right in thinking it best 
that the army of the Cuban insurgents should not 
be represented on the occasion of the formal sur- 
render of Santiago by General Toral. On the 
other hand, General Garcia was entitled to the 
highest consideration ; and it does not seem to 
us that he received anything like the tactful 
and courteous treatment which all the facts of 
the case demanded. General Garcia was clearly 
wrong in allowing personal pique and offended 
dignity to govern his practical action at a time 
when the best welfare of Cuba required his 
codperation with the forces of the United States, 
even though the American general had failed to 
show him the fair and generous treatment that 











CAPT. D. EUGENIO VALLARINO. 


(Member of the Porto Rico evacuation board.) 
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GENERAL SHAFTER. 
(Head of army at 
Montauk Point.) 


ADMIRAL SCHLEY. 
(Porto Rico evacua- 
tion board.) 


was his due. The tact that President McKinley 
himself always exhibits, and that Admiral Dewey 
in the Philippines has so perfectly exemplified, 
was very sadly lacking in General Shafter’s man- 
agement of affairs at Santiago. But the cable 
from Santiago to Washington has been in good 
working order; and the present Government of 
the United States, with Judge Day as the leader 
of the Cabinet, is giving the whole world just 
now a series of lessons in the combination of 
gentle manners with resolute action. There will 
be no serious friction between the authorities of 
the United States and the brave men who have 
for three years prosecuted the insurgent move- 
ment against Spanish sovereignty. The insur- 


gent army, after Spanish withdrawal, should be 
disbanded with high marks of American favor and 
If possible, it should have some back pay. 


honor. 


GEN. M. C. BUTLER. 
(Member of the Cuban evacuation board.) 


GENERAL MERRITT, 
(Now governing the 
Philippines.) 


ADMIRAL SAMPSON, 
(Cuban evacuation 
board.) 


GENERAL BROOKE. 
(Head of Porto Rico 
evacuation board.) 


The protocol provided that the de- 
tails of the evacuation of Cuba should 
be arranged by joint commission. 
The commissioners were to be named within ten 
days and were to assemble in Havana within 
thirty days. President McKinley named as the 
American members of this commission Maj. - 
Gen. James F. Wade, Rear Admiral William 
T. Sampson, and Maj.-Gen. Matthew C. But- 


The Cubanand 
Porto Rican 
Commissions. 

















GEN. GONZALES PARRADO. 
(Spanish head of Cuban evacuation board.) 


ler. General Wade, who is a distinguished 
officer of the regular army, has not seen active 
service in the present war, but has been promi- 
nent by reason of his being in command of the 
great encampment at Tampa, Fla. General 
3utler was one of the major-generals appointed 
from civil life at the outbreak of the war. He 
was an officer in the Confederate army and after- 
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ward United States Senator from South Caro- 
lina. More recently he has been on duty at 
Camp Alger, in Virginia. It was understood 
that the Spanish Government had selected Cap- 
tain-General Blanco, at Havana, as the leading 
member of its delegation, but he persistently 
refused to serve, and his place was accorded to 
the next in command—namely, Gen. Gonzales 
Parrado. The other members for Spain are Capt. 
Pastor Landera and the distinguished leader of 
the Cuban autonomists, the Marquis Montoro. 
The commissioners will presumably have assem- 
bled at Havana very early in the month of Sep- 
tember, and in accordance with the agreement 
their work must have begun by the llth. A 
precisely similar commission will arrange for the 
evacuation of Porto Rico. The American mem- 
bers of the Porto Rican board are Maj.-Gen. 
John R. Brooke, who accompanied General Miles 
to that island as next in command, Rear Admiral 
Winfield S. Schley, and Brig.-Gen. William W. 
Gordon. General Gordon was a gallant officer in 
the Confederate army and is one of the foremost 
citizens of Savannah, Ga. Heis highly esteemed 
by President McKinley, who made him a briga- 
dier-general of volunteers after the opening of 
the war. The Spanish members of the Porto 
Rican commission are Genera! Ortega, of the 
Spanish troops in that island, Captain Vallarino, 
commander of the naval station of Porto Rico, 
and Sefior Sanches Aguila. The country will 
place the utmost confidence in the wisdom and 
ability of the American members of these two 
important joint commissions. 





In spite of every precaution that can be 
taken, the Spanish evacuation would 
seem almost certain to be attended by 
a somewhat dangerous condition of interregnum 
in Cuba. Throughout the greater part of the isl- 
and the Spanish authority is still in active polit- 
ical operation, although it is now more than two 
weeks since Spain signed away all her sovereign 
rights there. The government at Madrid is abso- 
lutely without any means of effective control over 
the officials in Cuba who remain clothed with a 
little brief authority. Every populous and civi- 
lized portion of the globe is supposed to pertain to 
some responsible power which holds an accredited 
place in the family of nations. Since the sign- 
ing of the protocol Spain could not well be held 
accountable—at least, in more than a very lim- 
ited sense—for violations on Cuban soil of the 
rights of foreigners; while, on the other hand, 
the United States could hardly be expected to 
admit as yet any full degree of accountability. 
Although the protocol does not specifically make 
a cession of Cuba to the United States, the logic 


Technically, 
We Annex 
Cuba. 
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of the situation leads to practically the same thing. 
Political sovereignty must certainly be exercised 
by somebody in Cuba. Spain’s withdrawal makes 
it obligatory upon the United States to exercise 
such sovereignty, and so far as other nations are 
concerned there can be no ‘‘limited-liability ” 
clause in the arrangements. The Spaniards are 
going to make Cuba over to the United States in 
just as short a time as the transfer can be carried 
out as a piece of practical business. The United 
States will thereby have become wholly respon- 
sible, so far as the outside world is concerned, for 
the management of Cuban affairs. If, for exam- 
ple, a European consul should be mobbed in a Cu- 
ban town, the United States would be held to just 
as strict an account as if the outrage had occurred 
in New York or Washington. In other words, 
to be perfectly plain, the protocol means nothing 
short of the immediate annexation of Cuba by 
the United States. We have already annexed 
the easternmost tip of the island by virtue of the 
terms of the Santiago surrender. Major-General 
Lawton, who represents the United States as 
governor of the ceded district, and General 
Wood, who is in command of the city of San- 
tiago, are exercising sovereign authority in the 
name of the United States in as complete a sense 
as Gov. John G. Brady is exercising it in Alaska. 
We must not confuse metaphysics with facts. 
So long as the Spaniard remained in exercise of 
Cubaa sovereignty, he was accountable to the 
outside world for Cuban government. The re- 
sponsibility that he relinquishes we, perforce, 
must assume. 


Morally, We Thus, so far as the outside world is 
Are Trustees, concerned, the transfer of Cuba to 
Not Owners. the United States by Spain will give 
as valid title to the exercise of political sover- 
eignty as the transfer of Florida to the United 
States by Spain in 1821. This expresses the 
practical and the legal fact. It does not, how- 
ever, by any means cover the moral situation. 
The people of the United States will be bound to 
remember that possession of Cuba is in the na- 
ture of a temporary trusteeship. They are en- 
tering upon the difficult task of establishing good 
government in the island, with the understand- 
ing that whenever the Cubans shall show them- 
selves able to maintain a responsible republican 
government and desirous of an independent 
career we shall give them our best wishes and 
best help, place their flag where ours has tem- 
porarily waved, and evacuate willingly in favor 
of the principle of home rule. It is not neces- 
sary to make any predictions ; the situation must 
develop in its own way. Far from the Cubans 
being in any danger from the greed of the Unit- 
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ed States for enlarged dominion, it is rather to 
be expected that the pressure will come from the 
other side. The advantages that Cuba would 
derive from permanent annexation to the United 
States could not well be overstated ; while on 
the other hand it would be hard to exaggerate 
the difficulties and dangers that might await the 
career of an independent Cuban republic. The 
main advantages to the United States that would 
accrue from turning a temporary annexation into 
a permanent one would, perhaps, be of a nega- 
tive and indirect character. The greatest benefit 
of all would result from the sanitary regeneration 
that we should be able to bring about, and the 
consequent prevention of all future danger of 
yellow fever and cholera in our Southern States. 


Of several things at least we may be 
certain. First, the Stars and Stripes 
within a very few weeks will be float- 
ing from one end of Cuba to the other. Second, 
American sovereignty will have a magical effect 
in restoring order and reéstablishing agriculture 
and trade. Third, all the responsible and peace- 
loving elements of the population will dread the 
uncertainties that might follow yet another change 
of flag, and will be in no haste to have the pro- 
tection of the United States Government with- 
drawn. Fourth, the people of the United States 
will hardly be so ungracious as to compel the 
Cubans, against their own preferences and best 
judgment, to try the experiment of setting them- 
selves up as an independent power- Fifth, the 
almost unavoidable conclusion is that temporary 
annexation will, by degrees, lead up to permanent 
union. Although these propositions would seem 
to be entirely justified by existing facts and pros- 
pects, it is not for a moment to be supposed 
that particular questions arising one after another 
will not cause an immense amount of discussion 
and sharp controversy. There will be plenty 
of opportunity for the exercise of a high order 
of statesmanship. 


Five Facts. 


Whatever the future political status 
of Cuba may be, that of Porto Rico is 
settled beyond a doubt. The United 
States has demanded and Spain has granted a defi- 
nite cession of the island. If we were to be per- 
fectly consistent with the principles that Ameri- 
cans have generally professed, we should probably 
consider it our duty to allow the inhabitants of 
Porto Rico to have a voice in the question of their 
political future. But common-sense is an Ameri- 
can qnality ; and the substance of freedom is al- 
ways better than the shadow. . We are perfectly 
aware that the Porto Ricans are a people who, 
although Spanish in origin, have lived as a dis- 
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COLUMBUS STATUE AND SQUARE IN MAYAGUEZ, PORTO 
RICO, NOW AN AMERICAN TOWN. 


tinct community for many generations. We are 
further aware that their liberties will be better 
secured under our flag than under that of Spain. 
Their rights of person and of property will be 
scrupulously respected, and there will be no in- 
terference with their religion or their social cus- 
toms. There is little reason to fear any very 
serious objection in Porto Rico to the changed 
régime. The mayors of Porto Rican towns and 
other officials to a considerable extent have wel- 
comed the United States in terms of glowing en- 
thusiasm. The people of the island will undoubt- 
edly show capacity for the exercise of a large 
measure of local self-government. Porto Rican 
revenues can readily pay the legitimate expenses 
of local administration and internal improvement, 
and under energetic and honest management the 
island may hope for an increased prosperity. Its 
population, as enumerated twelve years ago, was 
somewhat more than 800,000, of whom nearly 
two-thirds were white and alittle more than one- 
third negroes. Its area is 3,670 square miles, 
Cuba being eleven times as large, although hav- 
ing only twice as great a population. The pos- 
session of Porto Rico is not likely to entail any 
considerable burden of expense upon the United 
States, while the commercial advantages to this 
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country are thought to be considerable, and the 
gain from a naval and strategic point of view is 
held to be of the highest importance. Porto 
Rican commerce is already limited to ships hav- 
ing the American register. 


It would not be profitalte at this 
juncture to saddle one’s self with any 
unalterable opinions about the rela- 
tions of the United States to the future of the 
Philippines. A great deal must depend upon 
facts not yet perfectly in hand. Not only the 
information that Admiral Dewey will impart to 
our Government, but also such opinions respect- 
ing our policy as he may choose to express, will 
have great influence in the formation of public 
opinion in this country. The reported declara- 
tion of Sefior Sagasta that the signing of the 
protocol completely nullifies the effect of the 
simultaneous surrender of the Philippine Islands 
to the American forces is of course a piece of 
purely legal sophistication. Again, it is to be 
remarked, we are not dealing with metaphysics, 
but with facts. Even as the sea-power of Spain 
had been the only amalgamating force that bound 
the colonies to the mother country, just so the 
Spanish Philippine fleet had been the only unify- 
ing factor that kept the vast archipelago together 
under the political dominion of the governor- 
general at Manila. When Admiral Dewey had 
destroyed the Spanish fleet on May 1 the Philip- 
pines were no longer a unified political group. 
Communication throughout the islands was virtu- 
ally destroyed, and the movement of troops from 
one island to another was at an end. This con- 
dition of affairs gave the insurgents their oppor- 
tunity ; and the outlying detachments of Spanish 
soldiery were for the most part either captured 
or penned up at garrisoned points, while the 
main body of troops, on the island of Luzon, was 
driven into Manila, where on the 13th it was sur- 
rendered to the Americans. Theoretically, the 
governments at Washington and Madrid are in 
sovereign control of the opposing elements in 
the Philippines. Actually, however, the Philip- 
pine situation is wholly in the hands ‘of the men 
who are on the ground. The Spanish troops in 


Our Tenure 
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Philippines. 


the capital city have become our prisoners of 
war. This country has, therefore, come into 
full authority at Manila, not in any sense 


whatever by virtue of the protocol signed at 
Washington, but wholly and completely by 
virtue of the terms of surrender agreed to by the 
responsible Spanish authorities in the Philippines 
a number of days before the news of the protocol 
had reached Manila. This was a chance that 
the Spaniards themselves took when they deferred 
sO long their assent to terms of peace, 
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si The part of the protocol relating to 
Versus the the Philippines was introduced to con- 
Protocol. trol the situation in case the Span- 
iards were still in possession. It could have little 
bearing if their possession had ceased. It pro- 
vided that the Spaniards should allow the United 
States to occupy the city, bay, and harbor of 
Manila at once—the question of permanent pos- 
session of the archipelago being referred to the 
peace commissioners. The dispatch of the pro- 
tocol, however, from Madrid to Manila found 
not a Spanish, but an American, sovereignty in 
actual exercise at that place. The future of the 
Philippines under these circumstances must of 
necessity become chiefly an American question. 
We had instructed Admiral Dewey to destroy 
Spanish sovereignty in the Philippines, and we 
had commissioned Maj.-Gen. Wesley Merritt to 
go there as military governor with full author- 
ity to exercise sovereignty in behalf of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. Those distin- 
guished officers have simply obeyed instructions, 
and we are bound to honor and sustain the acts 
of our agents. The protocol could have no effect 
in the Philippines until it had been received 
there. Its intended effect was to suspend hos- 
tilities upon the due receipt of notice. Since the 
signing of the protocol could not undo the fact 
of the battle of August 13 at Manila, it is plain 
that it could not set aside the consequences of 
that battle. General Merritt at the moment 
when the Spaniards surrendered had unlimited 
authority to accept that surrender on behalf of 
the United States and to set up American rule 
in the islands. -He went there with instructions 
as to all the steps to be taken. From the day of 
surrender the United States was responsible to 
all foreign nations for the safety of their subjects 
at Manila and for the protection of their material 
interests. It happens that the situation was not 
known at Washington, but that does not alter 
the facts in the least. Washington and Ma- 
drid cannot properly disavow the acts of their 
accredited agents. 


We have come into legal possession 
by virtue of the fortunes of war, and 
our possession has been acknowledged 
and made good by the only Spanish authorities 
who were in a position to have any eifective voice 
in the matter—namely, the military and civil 
authorities in the Philippines. It would be highly 
improper under those circumstances that Spanish 
members of a peace commission should be allowed 
to call into question the title by which American 
sovereignty has now superseded Spanish sover- 
eignty in the archipelago. It may well be that 
the United States will eventually conclude to 
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place some limitations upon its Philippine occu- 
pancy and control; but the people of the United 
States will not wish to have those limita- 
tions fixed by any outside authority. Nor can 
we consent for a moment to permit the Spanish 
Government, through its peace commissioners or 
otherwise, to talk about Spain’s ‘‘rights” in the 
Philippines—to use the term that Premier Sa- 
gasta is reported as employing—in so far as 
such ‘‘ rights’? were surrendered to the United 
States in the due course of war. In any case, 
Spain’s further dominion in the Philippines is 
clearly impossible. The United States has ob- 
tained the islands by conquest, duly acknowledged 
in the terms of the Manila surrender. It would 
not be compatible with the dignity of the United 
States Government to permit Spain to have equal 
voice in deciding what we should do with the 
sovereignty which we have already acquired. 
Spain’s only sensible course in the peace negotia- 
tions is to resolutely resist the temptation to 
quibble. Her loss of the colonies under all the 
circumstances will be a gain. 


It may be set down as an axiom that 
even the strongest power cannot af- 
ford to try to retain political sover- 
eignty over distant colonies against the will of 
the inhabitants. And what a strong power can- 
not afford to do is ruinous to the last degree 
for a weak power like Spain. The loss of the 
colonies, therefore, will for Spain be a good rid- 
dance. The chief argument for the retention of 
them has been the danger that their loss might 
so offend national pride at home as to precipitate 
a revolution. Spanish pride could not counte- 
nance the surrender of the islands to colonial 
rebels ; but their surrender to a great power like 
the United States is a wholly different affair. 
Beyond that, Spain will be marvelously fortu- 
nate if she escapes without being asked to pay a 
money indemnity. France, besides losing Alsace 
and Lorraine—which were part and parcel of 
her home domain rather than troublesome distant 
colonies—was compelled to pay to Germany 
$1,000,000,000. The terms of the peace treaty 
between Japan and China required the payment 
by China of a substantial money indemnity of 
$175,000,000. Even the quick campaign of the 
Turks against impecunious little Greece called 
for a matter of $16,000,000. Spain ought cer- 
tainly to have made careful note of these and 
other recent object-lessons. For example, it is 
only within the past month that the Japanese, 
having received the last installment of the in- 
demnity from China, have - withdrawn their 
troops from Wei-Hai- Wei, a strategic point on 
the bay of the same name adjacent to Port Ar- 
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thur. (The Japanese withdrawal, by the way, 
was immediately followed by the occupation of 
the English, who had received Wei-Hai- Wei as 
a grant from the Chinese Government to offset 
the Russian acquisition of Port Arthur.) More- 
over, it is among very recent financial happen- 
ings that several European governments have 
guaranteed the bonds issued by Greece with 
which to pay off the Turks, and thus secure the 
evacuation of Thessaly. If the United States 
had shown the disposition that any other power 
in the world would have exhibited under like 
circumstances, we should not have been content 
with the mere extinction of Spain’s already for- 
feited sovereignty over distant and refractory 
colonies, but would have insisted upon an in- 
demnity of several hundred millions of dollars, 
coupled with the occupation of Cadiz or some 
other Spanish port until the money was paid. 


ei We are not aware that the protocol 
Carnet "Ford precludes the demand for an indem- 

0 Quibdle. nity by the American peace commis- 
sioners ; but it seems to be commonly under- 
stood that the United States does not intend to 
present any bill. ‘n that case, the Spaniards 
would be guilty of an amazing folly if they 
should persist in raising the sort of questions 
that are now engaging the attention of the 
Madrid press. For example, having given up 
Cuba, the Spaniards are disposed to assert a 
property ownership in the public buildings and 
governmental establishments of the island. Noth- 
ing could be more absurd ; for such property, 
scattered throughout the provinces and cities of 
Cuba, belongs just as essentially to the people of 
the island as do the roads and streets. They do 
not belong to the people who are living in Spain 
any more than they do to the Egyptians. They 
are a part of the equipment for the carrying on 
of administrative work in the island, and were 
originally paid for by the Cuban people them- 
selves. All public property in Cuba must hence- 
forth be used strictly and solely for the benefit of 
the inhabitants. The politicians and newspapers 
of Spain are not less absurd in their blind sup- 
position that the United States will consent to 
foist upon the long-suffering people of Cuba a 
large part of the Spanish public debt. Those 
outstanding obligations which in Madrid are 
called the ‘¢Cuban debt” are not Cuban, either 
directly or indirectly. They were not even 
nominally issued by the Spanish authorities in 
Cuba. They are in the fullest sense a part of 
the public debt of the kingdom of Spain. The 
Spanish Government issued the bonds, obtained 
the money, and expended it. In order the better 
to market those bonds, the Spanish Government 
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chose to make them a sort of lien or mortgage 
upon the revenues it should be able to exact from 
the people of Cuba. But that was the misfor- 
tune and not the fault of the Cuban people. It 
was to be rid of precisely that kind of villainy 
that the Cubans set on foot their rebellion of 
1895 against Spain. <A treaty of peace which 
should require either the United States or Cuba 
to pay one penny of Spain’s public debt would 
certainly be repudiated by the United States 
Senate. But the Spaniards ought to have enough 
intelligence to understand that President Mc- 
Kinley will not appoint American peace com- 
missioners who could for a moment entertain 
any such ridiculous ideas. 


Another question of a somewhat 
Ecclesiastical more delicate sort will be introduced 
by the Spaniards before the peace 
tribunal, and it will have to be dealt with plainly , 
though courteously. One of the principal griev. 
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ances of the inhabitants of the Philippine Islands, 
and to a lesser extent one of the grievances of 
the people of Cuba, has been the oppressive na- 
ture of the union of church and state. <A large 
part of the lands of the Philippine Istands are 
held for purposes of gain and profit by monastic 
orders, and all of it is exempt from taxation. 
The abuses of clericalism in the Philippines are 
probably much greater than those which existed 
in England prior to the drastic measures of 
Henry VIIT. The United States will have every 
disposition to deal fairly with the Church, but 
Spain will be entirely mistaken in supposing that 
an American administration in any part of the 
world will support ecclesiasticism at the expense 
of a policy of just and equal treatment of all cit- 


izens. The extreme solicitude that the Vatican 
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NEW CHURCH, ““OUR LADY OF PERPETUAL SUCCOR,” AT 
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has shown for its investments in Spanish bonds 
and its property holdings in the Spanish colo- 
nies has not made an altogether favorable im- 
pression upon the American mind. Whatever 
influence the Vatican might at certain stages of 
the Cuban troubles have exercised in behalf of 
peace and good-will among men has been, it is 
to be feared, almost if not quite neutralized by 
its concern for its earthly treasures. The Gov- 
ernment of the United States is not in a position 
to guarantee the Vatican’s investments ; nor can 
it promise as a special favor that ecclesiastical 
organizations may hold vast landed estates for 
purposes of profit without paying taxes like other 
holders of property. There need not be the 
slightest danger of religious or ecclesiastical bit- 
terness in the forthcoming settlement of Philip- 
pine and Cuban affairs, if only everybody will 
agree to take American principles of freedom and 
fair play as a basis. 


Sitti Thus far the Spaniards have shown 
Money-Making an astonishingly slight amount of sen- 
Procivities. timent over the ending of the war and 
the loss of the colonies. They had always taken 
it for granted that the Americans were a dollar. 
loving race who subordinated all other motives 
to the pecuniary one, while they themselves were 
the embodiment of the full catalogue of high na- 
tional virtues such as chivalry, honor, courage, 
and patriotism. The present facts seem to prove 
the very opposite. The Spaniards are exhibiting 
a remarkably keen business sense, and are giving 
the financial aspects of the war and its settlement 
their first consideration. The Americans, on the 
other hand, are swayed by sentiment and ideal 
considerations beyond any other nation of modern 
times ; and in the prosecution and settlement of 
the war with Spain they have been almost abso- 
lutely unmindful of pecuniary profit or loss. 
Spain’s colonies in the days when cane sugar 











brought high prices were profitably exploited by 
the mother country. Outrageous differential tar- 
iffs made Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippines 
the monopoly victims of the merchants of the 
Spanish seaports. It had been hoped that the 
colonies might again be made lucrative, both to 
the public treasury of Spain and also to the pri- 
vate coffers of the Spanish merchants. This hav- 
ing proved impossible, however, the business 
men of Spain are now devoting themselves to the 
discussion of a commercial treaty with the United 
States, by means of which they hope to retain 
special privileges in the Spanish-speaking islands. 
In this object they are likely to be disappointed ; 
but there is not a little business skill and energy 
in Spain, and the loss of political sovereignty over 
certain island domains ought not in the long run 
to cripple Spanish trade. 


There is no reason why the Spanish 
peninsula should not develop a lucra- 
tive foreign commerce with all parts 
of the world, and especially with the Spanish- 
speaking republics. It must not be supposed for 
a moment that the eighteen or nineteen millions 
of people living in Spain have in any true sense 
suffered a national blight by the events of the 
past four months. On the contrary, they are 
delivered from their tedious and costly provincial 
wars. It is true that they have lost nearly all 
of their warships, but they are also relieved of 
the expense of maintaining a navy that they no 
longer need. Their war expenditures within the 
past four months have been only a small fraction 
of those incurred by the United States. They 
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MADRID—EXPOSITION OF NATIONAL INDUSTRIES, IN SESSION 
’ LAST MONTH, 

come out of the war with a total public debt of 
more than $1,500,000,000. As we remarked in 
the May number of the Review, in discussing 
Spanish finances, there was a scaling down, vir- 
tually a repudiation, of about half the accumu- 
lated indebtedness outstanding in 1882 after a 
long period of Cuban and Carlist wars. It re- 
mains to be seen, of course, whether the read- 
justment of the Spanish finances in the near 
future will involve another composition with 
creditors. If the interest bearing debt were re- 

duced to $1,000,000,000, the 
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NEW BUILDING OF THE SPANISH AGRICULTURAL MINISTRY AT MADRID. 








budget could be balanced, 
even with considerable light- 
ening of taxation, by the very 
reasonable policy of reducing 
the army to small dimensions, 
avoiding for some years all 
extravagance in naval and 
military outlay. The Spanish 
people as a whole are woe- 
fully ignorant, but it does not. 
follow that as a nation they 
are in a state of decay. Cer- 
tainly the population is not 
stationary, for it has steadi- 
ly increased all through the 
present century. Although 
the mass of illiteracy is very 
great, it is by no means so 
great as 1t was twenty-five 
years ago. A number of the 
towns exhibit striking im- 
provement in many ways. 




















COL. JOHN HAY. 
(Who will succeed Judge Day as Secretary of State.) 


During this very period of trouble and uncer- 
tainty the course of modern progress has not been 
essentially retarded in Spain. Important new 
public buildings are in process of construction 
in Madrid, Barcelona, Cadiz, and elsewhere, as 
several illustrations on the two preceding pages 
will attest. An exposition of Spain’s national 
industries and mechanical arts has just been held 
in Madrid. A few months ago the International 
Hygienic Congress held a most brilliant session 
in that city. The defeat of France by the Ger- 
mans marked the beginning of a new era in the 
educational advancement and internal progress 
of the French nation. Something of the same 
sort is not unlikely to happen in Spain as a con- 
sequence of the experience of 1898, 


The peace commissioners, in accord 
ance with the terms of the protocol, 
will be ten in number, five to be ap- 
pointed by the President of the United States 
and five by the Spanish Government. It is now 
quite generally agreed in Spain that the Sagasta 
cabinet will remain in office through the period 
of the peace negotiations. The commissioners 
are to meet at Paris on or before October 1. It 
was not required by the protocol that the names 
of the commissioners should be itamediatel; an- 
nounced, and both governments showed a dis- 
position to proceed deliberately in the matter of 
selection. It was, however, made known very 
promptly in the United States that Judge Day, 


The Paris 
Commission. 
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the Secretary of State, who was credited with 
having drafted the protocol, should head the five 
American commissioners. It was also subse- 
quently announced that Senator Davis, of Min- 
nesota, chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, would serve as a commissioner. 
Some amusing reports came from Madrid after 
the announcement of Senator Davis’ appoint- 
ment, to the effect that the Spaniards regarded 
it with much disfavor on account of the pro- 
nounced attitude that Senator Davis had occupied 
as respects the war. Surely, loyal support of the 
policy of one’s own government in waging a suc- 
cessful war ought not to disqualify a man for par- 
ticipating in the final settlement. Spain may be 
sure, furthermore, that she will fare best at the 
hands of American commissioners who have had 
no apologies to make for their country’s course. 


dali Judge Day’s acceptance of the fore- 
and most place on the peace commission 
Colonel Hay. wil] involve his retirement from the 
Cabinet. Elsewhere we publish an appreciative 
article upon his personal characteristics and his 
public career. He has borne himself well, and 
there is no sign that his quickly gained honors 
have turned his head or aroused in him any 
merely selfish ambition. He will carry to his 
important work at Paris the confidence and es- 
teem of millions of his fellow-countrymen who 
had never heard his name two short years ago. 
It is announced, without contradiction in any 
quarter, that the position of Secretary of State 
will be promptly assumed by Col. John Hay, our 
present ambassador at London. Colonel Hay’s 
knowledge of diplomacy and of American politi- 
cal history and policy is scarcely surpassed by 
that of any man who could be considered avail- 
able for Judge Day’s place. The press of the 
country has warmly commended the selection. It 
is to be hoped that President McKinley’s selec- 
tion of Colonel Hay’s successor at London will 
be as felicitous as his appointment of Judge Day 
for the peace commission and Colonel Hay for 
the State Department. It would certainly be a 
safe and business-like proceeding to make Mr. 
Henry White our ambassador. He has served 
us most faithfully and ably as first secretary of 
the legation through many years, and is conver- 
sant with all the questions that are likely to re- 
quire the attention of our representative at the 
Court of St. James. 


One of the questions that will have to 

England and 
the Nicaragua be discussed very frankly between 
Canal. the United States and England in the 
near future is that of the political control of the 
Nicaragua Canal. The people of the United 
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States have been accustomed to look upon the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty as totally obsolete and 
outgrown. This view also has been in general, 
if we mistake not, accepted by our English 
friends. But there has been some disposition to 
assert that Mr. Clayton in the 50s had _ suc- 
ceeded in tying the hands of the American na- 
tion through all time to come as respects an 
American ownership and control of the canal 
which will be virtually a part of our coast-line, 
and which we must certainly construct in the 
near future for naval if not for commercial pur- 
poses. Joint control is not a feasible proposi- 
tion. Insistence upon it by England would 
seriously endanger those good relations between 
the two great English-speaking countries that are 
so valuable to both and so essential to the best 
progress of the 
world’s civilization. |{~ 
There is not the || 
slightest thought 
on the part of the 
United States ofany 
use or control of 
the Nicaragua Ca- 
nal that would not 
be thoroughly hos- 
pitable not only to 
England’s mer- 
chant marine, but 
also to the British || 
navy. The canal 
would certainly be 
open to British com- 
merce at precisely 
the same rates of toll that would be charged to 
ships having an American register. dt would be 
long-sighted rather than short sighted states- 
manship on the part of England to encourage in 
every way the American construction and con- 
trol of the Nicaragua Canal. English trade 
would benefit materially, and the political under- 
standing between the two nations—which is al- 
ready recognized by the continental powers as 
the most important fact in all recent international 
tendencies—would be greatly strengthened. Eng- 
land wishes our support in a general way for her 
positions and policies in the far East. But the 
value of our support in the last resort lies in our 
ability to use our naval strength in the Pacific. 
With the Nicaragua Canal constructed and under 
our control, our naval strength as respects affairs 
in the Pacific would at once be more than doubled. 

















LORD HERSCHELL, OF THE CANA- 
DIAN-AMERICAN COMMISSION, 


It will be a great gain for everybody 
concerned to have all pending con- 
troversies between the United States 
and Canada finally adjusted. Fortunately, the 


The Canadian- 
American 
Commission. 





outlook for such an adjustment is much bet- 
ter now than ever before. The names of the 
members of the Canadian-American high com- 
mission, which began its sessions at Quebec 
on August 23, give abundant promise of excel- 
lent results. President McKiniey has selected a 
very strong and representative group of Ameri- 
can commission- 
ers. These are 
Senator Fair- 
banks, of Illi- 
nois, Senator 
Gray, of Dela- 
ware, Mr. Ding- 
ley, chairman of 
the Ways and 
Means Commit- 
tee of the House, 
Mr. John W. 
Foster, Mr. 
John <A. Kas- 
son, and Mr. T. 
Jefferson Cool- 
idge, of Boston. 
The British 
Government on 
its part has made 
a careful selec- 
tion. Baron Herschell. lord high chancellor, stands 
first on the list and is the only Englishman. Next 
comes Sir Wilfrid Laurier, the Canadian prime 
minister, with two members of his cabinet, Sir 
Richard Cartright, minister of commerce, and 
Sir Louis Davies, minister of marine, and Mr. 
John Charlton, a leading member of the Cana- 
dian Parliament. The sixth place is occupied by 
the prime minister of Newfoundland. The ques- 
tions to be dealt with are numerous. The Alas- 
kan boundary line is to be adjusted ; there re- 
mains a last word to be said about the pelagic 
taking of seals; transshipment in bond and the 
relation of Canadian railroads to the American 
interstate commerce act are matters of no slight 
consequence ; and finally, of course, there re- 
mains the very. large question of a reciprocity 
tariff arrangement. 


SENATOR FAIRBANKS, OF THE CANA- 
DIAN-A MERICAN COMMISSION, 


While the work of transporting the 
conquered Spanish soldiers back to 
their native land has been progress- 
ing, there has been a simultaneous transfer of 
the conquering American troops from Santiago 
to the United States. If the Spaniards had fully 
realized how seriously the army of General 
Shafter had been weakened by hardships and dis- 
ease, it is scarcely probable that General Toral 
would have surrendered without further resist: 
ance. ‘lhe American people will not be satisfied 


Our Invalid 
Army. 
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until they are convinced that every phase of the 
Santiago campaign has been rigidly investigated, 
with no political screen for the negligent or the 
guilty. It is declared that this country—the rich- 
est and presumably the most enlightened in the 
world—dispatched an army to the tropical jun- 
gles of eastern Cuba at the height of the season 
of rains and fevers, without medical supplies or 
any kind of adequate provision whatsoever for 
the principal dangers that every one knew the 
army would encounter. ‘To send the army to 
Santiago without every precaution against the 
real enemy—namely, the fever fiend—was every 
whit as absurd as it would have been to send it 
without ammunition for the rifles. There is not 
even the excuse that the expedition was gotten 
off in haste. It took an inordinate time after 
Cervera’s fleet had been bottled up in Santiago 
harbor by our navy to get General Shafter’s 
army on board the transports and fairly started. 
Unhappily, there has seemed, even after these 
matters had been pointed out, very little capacity 
on the part of the authorities of the army to im- 
prove sanitary conditions. Nothing could have 
been more severe than the physical examination 
to which the volunteers were subjected when the 
regiments were formed at the opening of the 
war. We sent into the various camps something 
like three hundred thousand young men, every 
one of whom was in excellent health. It needs 
no argument to show that the experience of being 
in camp in the United States in the pleasant 
months of May, June, and July, far from break- 
ing down the health of these young men, ought 
to have just the opposite effect. The regular 
life, systematic drilling, and careful attention to 
personal and camp hygiene that were not only 
feasible, but plainly obligatory, ought to have put 
our army into a superb physical condition by 
August or September. That is what would have 
happened in France or Germany. It is not 
what has happened in the United States. The 
camps have been infested with typhoid fever, 
malaria, and enteric troubles of all sorts, with 
the alleged result of a shocking average degree 
of debilitation. 


At first the troops were huddled into 


The Fever- ; 
Infected camps which nobody seemed to be 
Camps. —_ yesponsible for preparing in advance ; 


and their consequent hardships were fearful. It 
was supposed by all of us, however, that a very 
little experience would enable our army author- 
ities to cope with problems not one whit more 
difficult than able business men are meeting every 
day of their lives. It is with extreme reluctance 
that we are obliged to express the opinion that 
these army authorities have not risen to the oc- 
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casion. Why unhealthful spots with bad water 
supply should be selected for camps, when the: 
country abounds with healthful localities and 
ample supplies of pure water, is a mystery that. 
the people of the United States are now bent up- 
on having cleared up. The condition of our 
army in Santiago and vicinity had reached a 
point where all its generals and competent officers 
were of the opinion that it would perish of dis- 
ease en masse unless brought back at once to the 
United States. The war authorities at Washing- 
ton had proposed to keep this army in Cuba; but 
on receipt of the desperate protest of the gen- 
erals in the field, Washington changed its plans, 
and the Santiago army was ordered to be re- 
moved at once to a camp in the United States. 
For this purpose a remote tract at Montauk 
Point, at the extreme eastern end of Long Island, 
was selected, a region very difficult of access and 
apparently very ill-supplied with the factors that 
are requisite for making an army of invalids 
comfortable while being nursed back to health 
and strength. One would have supposed that in 
view of the intensity of national indignation the 
War Department would have made a supreme 
effort to have this camp ready for the ship- 
loads of invalids who were coming by virtue 
of its orders from Santiago to Montauk Point. 


With the War Department’s unlim- 
» ited resources there was no possible 

reason why fever patients by the 
hundreds should have been dumped on _ the 
coast of Long Island, only to find the hospitals 
not yet built because mules enough had not 
been provided to haul the lumber from the rail- 
road station. While hostilities lasted, it be- 
hooved us all to be very patient and forbearing 
in ourcriticisms. But when the War Department 
had no longer to cope with hostile armies, thcre 
was no reason why a single enlisted man, whether 
at Montauk Point or at any other camp in the 
United States, should have gone for another 
twenty four hours without suitable shelter, food, 
medicines, surgical attendance, and nursing. Milk 
can be had in this country, and the men who have 
been responsible for feeding typhoid patients on 
tainted pork and musty hard-tack are not to be 
dealt with in mild and forbearing terms. There 
are times when vigorous language is in order. 
There is not the slightest danger that any one will 
condemn too harshly the seeming inefficiency that 
has been responsible for the hideous treatment to 
which our brave soldiers have been subjected. 
It is unnecessary at this point to mention any 
names. It is enough to join the best public 
opinion of the whole country in the demand for 
a searching investigation and for the fixing of re- 


Who Is 
Responsible 
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sponsibility where it belongs. The course pur- 
sued by the leading officers of the Santiago army, 
and especially by Col. Theodore Roosevelt, in 
courageously subjecting themselves to possible 
disfavor by protesting against the War Depart- 
ment’s policy, was commendable in the highest 
sense. The whole country appreciated it. 
Colonel Roosevelt, like all other brave 
men who show heroic qualities when 
the occasion offers, has never for a 
moment thought of setting himself up as a popu- 
lar idol. He is an eminently practical gentleman 
who certainly never stops to dream of glory or 
to ask himself anxiously whether his name will 
live in the annals of his country. He has simply 
developed a taste for public work, while the ex- 
cellent habit of doing what seems to be his im- 
mediate duty has worn for itself a deep rut in 
his character. He has learned to perform pub- 
lic tasks with that same avidity and concentra- 
tion of purpose that many other men of similarly 
energetic temperament devote to the prosecution 
of money-making schemes or to professional suc- 
He does not cultivate any of the arts 
or dodges of the popularity-seeking politician, 
Nevertheless, he is popular in spite of himself, 
because he deserves to be and because the entire 
country has now discovered the sterling worth 
which his friends have long recognized. The 
people of New York would be delighted to elect 
him governor in November, though the people 
have very little part in the selection of candidates. 
Next month the electoral conditions in various 
States will have assumed definite shape. The 
prospect, of course, now is that the Republicans 
will be sweepingly successful in the election of a 
new Congress, and that the successful prosecution 
and termination of the war will have a favora- 
ble effect upon the fortunes of Republican State 
and local tickets. 


Theodore 
© Roosevelt. 


cess. 


An informal, but none the less mem- 
orable, event was the reception given 
by the city of New York on Saturday, 
August 20, to the magnificent fleet of armored 
ships under the command of Admiral Sampson, 
which had just arrived in war paint and fighting 
condition fresh from the scene of its great 
triumph off the southern coast of Cuba. Before 
going into dock for much-needed cleaning and 
repairs the fleet sailed up the bay, filed up the 
river as far north as Grant’s tomb, in Riverside 
Park, where a salute was fired, and then moved 
back again to its anchorage off Staten Island. It 
is probable that more than a million people saw 
this parade and joined in the enthusiastic wel- 
come to our ships. The popularity of our navy 
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is so great that it will doubtless for years to come 
be an object of especial pride on the part of the 
American people. Three or four new battle- 
ships now in the later stages of completion will 
soon be added to the list, and several others, the 
construction of which has been authorized by 
Congress, are likely to be laid down upon plans 
that will make them at once the swiftest and 
most powerful warships ever built. 


Pa, hs, 
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OUR “ JACKIES’*’* WELCOME, AUGUST 20. 
(From the Herald, New York.) 


The mustering out of volunteer regi- 


Future Pah 
of tke ments has gradually begun, but it is 
Army. obvious that the army cannot at once 


be reduced to a peace footing. Technically, 
peace will not be established until the final treaty 
is drawn up at Paris and afterward ratified by 
the American and Spanish governments. In any 
case, moreover, we shall for a good while to come 
have to maintain large bodies of troops in the 
Philippines and Cuba, with several regiments 
also in Porto Rico. How many troops we may 
need in Cuba nobody can yet precisely foresee. 
It is evident that the United States will maintain 
a considerable army for several years. 


A spirited conference was held at 


The é 
Saratoga Saratoga on August 19 and 20, at the 
Conference. syogestion and under the auspices of 


the Civie Federation of Chicago, to discuss the 
bearings of our victorv over Spain upon our 
future international and ierritorial policies. The 
conference was presided over by President Henry 
Wade Rogers, of the Northwestern University. 
A number of eminent American citizens took 
part in the discussions, and the best public opin- 
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ion of the country, with all 
its aspirations and misgiv- 
ings, was ably and fairly rep- 
resented in the course of the 
proceedings. The committee 
on resolutions, consisting of 
twenty-one members, were 
able to agree upon a unani- 
mous report, which, in turn, 
was heartily adopted by the 
conference. We are glad to 
say that the point of view 
which this magazine has pre- 
sented from month to month 
respecting the moral respon- 
sibility of the United States 
toward the Spanish West In- 
dies and the Philippines was 
indorsed by the conference. 
Providential circumstances 
have placed us in a position 
where we must at once take 
the best possible care of the 
inhabitants of the territories 
in question. Whether or 
not we are to make perma- 
nent annexation of those territories must remain 
to be decided in the fullness of time. 


The death of Prince Bismarck has oc- 
cupied more space in the European 
papers than any other subject during 
the month of August. We, in turn, have de- 
voted much space in this number to a review of 
his career by Mr. Lowe, whose biography of Bis- 
marck is a well-known work, and whose recital, 
followed by Mr. Stead’s discussion of the quali- 
ties of Bismarck’s personal power and greatness, 
van hardly fail to interest our readers. The 
careers of Gladstone and Bismarck, as a parallel 
and a contrast, will for centuries to come be an 
inviting theme for the historian and the moralist. 
Bismarck was a doctor of divinity, and Glad- 
stone’s favorite study all his life was theology and 
church history. is said it 


The Death 
of Bismarck. 


3ut when all this is 
remains true that in most regards these two 
eminent Christians resembled each other hardly 
more than a German beer-garden resembles a 
Christian Endeavor prayer-meeting. This is not 
said by any means in disparagement of the beer- 
garden or in praise of the prayer-meeting. It is 
merely a fact that the two men belonged to widely 
contrasted types and schools of thought and 
statesmanship. Bismarck was a man of gigantic 
powers, who devoted himself to the noble cause 
of the upbuilding of German nationality. He 
made free use of all sorts of means to attain 
what he believed to be a righteous end. His de- 


Drawn from life by Sydney P. Hall for the London Graphic. 
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THE RIGHT HON. GEORGE N. CURZON, M.P. 
(The newly appointed Viceroy of India.) 


clining years of private life at Friedrichsruhe were 
devoted to very harmful and dangerous indul- 
gences of his ill-will toward the young emperor 
who had driven him from the chancellorship. 
This strife between the ex-chancellor and his 
royal master has been a mischievous thing for 
Germany. The feud was carried to the grave, 
and it is likely to have sequels that can only cause 
pain and vexation. The Germany that Bismarck 
welded together so masterfully is not a happy 
political organism. Germany as a nation has 
won its proud place in Europe; but the German 
as an individual has yet to gain his political free- 
dom. There is needed in Germany a great states- 
man of the Gladstone type, to build up a régime 
of free speech, free press, and free government. 


mania The strained feeling in England 
and against Russia on account of rival 
Russia. ambitions in China has been steadily 
increasing throughout the summer. It was un 
doubtedly due to this feeling and to the belief 
that British interests throughout Asia were in 
unusual peril that Mr. George N. Curzon, the 
parliamentary under secretary for the Foreign Of- 
fice, has been suddenly appointed Viceroy of In- 
dia. Mr. Curzon is a young man, but he has 
made his way swiftly to the high seats of British 
administration by virtue of a clear intelligence 
and a remarkable industry. His book, published 
four years ago, on Japan, Corea, and China, en- 
titled «Problems of the Far East,” was dedi- 
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Mr. A. B. Walkley. 
(Secretary to the conference.) 
Mr. H. Buxton Forman. 
(Assistant secretary G.P.O.) 
Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal. The Hon. W. Mulock. 


(Canadian high commissioner.) (Canadian postmaster-general.) 


Sir Spencer Walpole. 
(Secretary G.P.O.) 
Sir W. Peace. 
(Natal agent-general.) 
Duke of Norfolk. 
(Postmaster-general.) 


Mr. A. A. Pearsun. 
(Representing crown colonies.) 
Sir James Winter. 
(Premier Newfoundland.) 
Sir David Tennant. 
(Cape agent-general.) 


IMPERIAL PENNY POSTAGE—ORGANIZING COMMITTEE OF THE LATE CONFERENCE AT LONDON, 


eated ‘To those who believe that the British 
empire is, under Providence, the greatest instru- 
ment for good that the world has seen, and who 
hold, with the writer, that its work in the far 
Kast is not yet accomplished.”” Mr. Curzon has 
already written a valuable book on ‘+ Russia in 
Central Asia,” and another entitled ‘‘ Persia and 
the Persian Question.’’ England is prone to give 
political preferment to young men who travel in 
foreign parts to make political observations and 
then write able books strongly favorable to Brit- 
ish imperial interests. The talented young jour- 
nalist, Alfred Milner, who wrote a volume in 
glorification of England's work in Egypt, was 
knighted and is now the Queen’s high commis- 
sioner at Cape Town, in charge of the interests 
of the empire throughout South Africa, Mr. 
Curzon takes charge of India, to aid in the great 
policy of thwarting Russia’s designs in the far 
East. QOur-opinion, many times expressed al- 
ready, is that Lord Salisbury, stimulated by the 
ill-advised zeal of men like Mr. Chamberlain and 


Mr. Curzon, has been pursuing a fatuous and 
dangerous policy in respect to Russia. The situ- 
ation must soon change in one way or the other. 
Kither England and Russia must come to a fair 
understanding or they must fight. But they 
have nothing whatever at issue that is worth fight- 
ing about, and they ought to be able to agree. 


The untiring crusade which Mr. Ten- 


Imperial : a 
Penny  niker Heaton, M.P., has waged for a 
Postage. number of years past in favor of the 


extension of the domestic one-penny (two-cent) 
letter rate throughout the British empire has 
now in a large measure been successful. A con- 
ference has been held in London, composed of 
the Duke of Norfolk, who is postmaster-general 
in Lord Salisbury’s cabinet, the Hon. W. Mulock, 
Canadian postmaster-general, Sir James Winter, 
premier of Newfoundland, and various other 
British and colonial officials. The Australians 
have not yet seen their way to an inclusion in the 
project, but the rest of the British empire will 
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soon be in the enjoyment of a uniform two-cent 
rate of letter postage. Canada and the United 
States have for a good while extended the do- 
mestic letter rate to one another; and now that 
Canada and England have adopted a like policy 
it is reasonable to suppose that England and the 
United States might in the early future be ready 
to try the plan of a two-cent rate. It would 
seem to be financially feasible. By the way, the 
popular and useful administration of Lord Aber- 
deen as Governor-General of Canada is about to 
terminate. The Earl of Minto will be his sue- 
cessor. The new governor-general will be en- 
tirely at home in Canada, for he served as an 
aid to Lord Lansdowne when that personage 
represented her majesty at Ottawa. 


iat remarkable agitation in England 

tion in against compulsory vaccination has at 

England. Vast carried the day. The fight was a 
bitterly contested one all along the line. The 
vaccination act is now amended in such a way 
that parents who represent that they have con- 
scientious scruples against the vaccination of 
their children are to have their own way. The 
agitation has been waged in England on two 
grounds. First is the ground that vaccination 
itself is a delusion and a snare, highly injurious 
to health and of no avail against small-pox. The 
other ground is that of personal liberty where 
conscientious scruples are involved. Perhaps the 
more fundamental truth lies in the fact that the 
progress of hygiene and sanitary science is ren- 
dering small-pox almost an extinct malady, so 
that the time is arriving when such special pre- 
cautions as vaccination may be regarded as _be- 
longing to bygone times. 


Some he medical profession of America 

Obituary loses one of its most eminent mem- 

Notes. bers and Philadelphia mourns one of 
its most public-spirited and useful sons by reason 
of the death of Dr. William Pepper. The most 
severely condensed statement of his services to 
his profession, to the cause of education, and to 
the advancement of his city would occupy a large 
space. His father before him was a distinguished 
physician and professor of medicine in the same 
city. The late Dr. Pepper was for many years 
provost of the University of Pennsylvania, and 
under his administration the institution attained 
a marvelous development. He was fifty-five 
years of age, and his death was probably due to 
the fact that his prodigious and varied labors had 
prematurely exhausted his vitality. Col. James 


O. Broadhead, of St. Louis, was one of the most 
eminent citizens of his community and was widely 
known in politics. Official Albany will miss the 
late Dr. James Hall, who had been State Geologist 
of New York for more than sixty years and was 
generally regarded by geologists everywhere as 
the father of that science in this country. The 
city of San Francisco, in its turn, will miss the 
unique figure of ex-Mayor Adolph Sutro, who 
died on August 8 at the age of sixty-eight. 
Rear Admiral William A. Kirkland, who died 
at San Francisco on August 12, entered the navy 





DR. WILLIAM PEPPER, OF PHILADELPHIA. 


as a boy in 1850. He was retired in July, being 
at that time the senior ranking officer on the 
active list. Of European names in the obituary 
list, apart from that of Count von Bismarck, the 
most distinguished, perhaps, is the name of 
Georg M. Ebers,the eminent German Egyptologist 
and man of letters. General Tchernaieff, who 
had served in the Russian army since 1847 and 
who died at St. Petersburg on August 17, had 
played a distinguished ré/e in the task of extend- 
ing the Russian empire in western Asia. Prof. 
Leopold von Dittel was a famous surgeon and 
scientist of the University of Vienna. Dr. Ed- 
ward Aveling, son-in-law of Karl Marx, was a 
British scientist and an advocate of socialism. 
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RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


(From July 21 to August 20, 1898.) 


WAR BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND SPAIN. 

July 21.—The main body of the military expedition 
to Porto Rico, commanded by General Miles, sails from 
Guantanamo Bay convoyed by the Massachusetts, 
Dixie, Gloucester, Cincinnati, Annapolis, Leyden, 
Wasp, Yale, and Columbia ; the troops number about 
3,400 men....The port of Nipe, on the northern coast of 
Santiago province, is bombarded by Admiral Sampson’s 
ships and the Spanish cruiser Jorge Juan is destroyed. 

July 22.—Aguinaldo, the Philippine insurgent leader, 
declares himself dictator of the islands. 

July 23.—Five transport ships carrying General 
Schwan’s brigade of troops for Porto Rico sail from 
Port Tampa....Five troops of cavalry at Camp Alger, 
Virginia, are ordered to Newport News to embark for 
Porto Rico....The transport ship City of Rio de Ja- 
neiro sails from San Francisco for the Philippines with 
900 men commanded by Brig.-Gen. H. G. Otis. 

July 24.—It is announced that all the Spanish soldiers 
within the surrendered portion of Santiago have laid 
down their arms. 

July 25.—The military expedition under General 
Miles, consisting of four light batteries of the Third 
and Fourth Artillery, Battery B of the Fifth Artillery, 
the Sixth Illinois Infantry, the Sixth Massachusetts, 
275 recruits for the Fifth Corps, 60 men of the Signal 
Corps, and the Seventh Hospital Corps, effects a land- 
ing at Guanica, a port on the southern coast of Porto 
Rico fifteen miles west of Ponce, after a skirmish be- 
tween the Gloucester’s launch crew and a small force 
of Spanish troops....The Newport, with General Mer- 
ritt on board, arrives at Cavite. 

July 26.—Through M. Jules Cambon, ambassador of 
France to the United States, Spain opens negotiations 
for peace....Admiral Sampson’s report of the naval 
battle of July 3 off Santiago de Cuba is made public. 

July 27.—The American troops in Porto Rico advance 
on Yauco. 

July 28.—Reénforcements for General Miles sail from 


Newport News for Porto Rico under command of Gen- - 


eral Brooke....Commander Davis, U.S. N., demands 
and receives the surrender of the port and city of Ponce, 
Porto Rico, the Spanish troops making no resistance ; 
American forces occupy the place under General Miles, 
and the Stars and Stripes are raised amid great en- 
thusiasm, the inhabitants professing loyalty to the 
United States ; General Miles issues a proclamation. 

July 29.—The American troops advance from Cavite 
toward Malate, on the road to Manila. 

July 30.—A statement embodying the views of Presi- 
dent McKinley as to the basis of peace acceptable to the 
United States is transmitted to Spain. 

July 31.—The Spanish troops attack the Americans 
intrenched near Malate, between Cavite and Manila; 
the American loss is 9 killed, 9 seriously wounded, and 
38 slightly wounded ; the Spanish loss is very heavy.... 
MacArthur’s reénforcements reach Cavite. 

August 1.—The American troops in Porto Rico ad- 
vance toward San Juan, General Miles having been 
joined by Generals Brooke and Schwan....General 
Shafter reports 4,239 cases of sickness in his army and 
15 deaths, of which 5 are from yellow fever. 


August 2.—Spain virtually accepts the terms of peace 
offered by the United States. 

August 3.—All of the cavalry under General Shafter 
at Santiago is ordered to proceed to Montauk Point, 

















LIEUT.-GEN. ARSENIO LINARES. 
(In command of Spanish army evacuating Santiago.) 


Long Island....Eight regiments leave for Camp Alger, 
Virginia, for the new camp ground near Manassas. 

August 4.—Five volunteer regiments of immunes are 
ordered to Santiago for garrison duty....A letter from 
Col. Theodore Roosevelt to General Shafter protesting 
against the further detention of our troops at Santiago 
in view of perils to health, and a petition of command- 
ers to have the troops removed to a northern camp, are 
made public. 

August 5.—Parties of the United States marines 
make landings near San Juan, Porto Rico, and take 
possession of light-house station....The town of Guay- 
ama, Porto Rico, is captured by the Fourth Ohio and 
Third Tllinois Volunteers after a slight skirmish. The 
16,000 inhabitants of the place surrender to General 
Hains. 

August 6.—Transports sail from Santiago with 
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BRIG.-GEN. S. B. M. YOUNG. 
(The organizer of Camp Wikoff, Montauk Point, N. Y.) 


American troops of General Shafter’s command ordered 
north. 

August 7.—The divisions of the American army in 
Porto Rico commanded by Generals Brooke, Wilson, 
Schwan, and Henry, respectively, make simultaneous 
advance movements....Admiral Dewey and General 
Merritt demand the surrender of Manila, which is re- 
fused. 

August 8.—In a skirmish a few miles beyond Guay- 
ama, Porto Rico, five men of the Fourth Ohio Volun- 
teers are wounded. 

August 9.—Spain’s reply to the peace propositions of 
the United States is presented to President McKinley 
by the French Ambassador, M. Cambon....American 
troops take the town of Coamo, Porto Rico, from the 
Spaniards, killing 3 Spanish officers and 9 privates and 
making the whole garrison prisoners. 

August 10.—Secretary Day and Ambassador Cambon 
agree on the terms of a protocol to be transmitted to 
Spain for approval....General Schwan drives back ¢ 
strong force of Spaniards north of Mayaguez, Porto 
Rico, with the loss of 2 privates killed and 15 wounded. 

August 11.—The town of Mayaguez, Porto Rico, is 
occupied by the American troops under General Schwan. 

August 12.—A protocol suspending hostilities be- 
tween the United States and Spain is signed at Wash- 
ington ; orders are sent to all American commanders 
directing a cessation of fighting; the blockades of 


Havana, Porto Rico, and Manila are raised ; President 
McKinley proclaims a general armistice. ... Manzanillo, 
on the south coast of Cuba, is bombarded by the New- 
ark, Suwanee, Hist, Osceola, and Alwarado, of the 
American blockading fleet, before news of the armis- 
tice is received....In an artillery fight near Aibonito, 
Porto Rico, 1 American officer is killed and 4 privates 
wounded. 

August 13.—The fleet under Admiral Dewey and the 
troops under General Merritt make a simultaneous 
attack on the city of Manila ; the brigades commanded 
by Generals McArthur and Greene carry the Spanish 
works, with a loss, in killed, wounded, and missing, of 
about 50 men; the navy sustains no loss whatever ; 
the Spanish authorities surrender the city after six 
hours of fighting; about 7,000 prisoners are taken; a 
military government is proclaimed by General Merritt. 

August 14.—Troops arrive at Montauk Point, L. L., 
from Santiago. 

August 17.—President McKinley names as commis- 
sioners to adjust the Spanish evacuation of Cuba and 
Porto Rico in accordance with the terms of the protocol 
—for Cuba, Maj.-Gen. James F. Wade, Rear Admiral 
William T. Sampson, Maj.-Gen. Matthew C. Butler ; 
for Porto Rico, Maj.-Gen. John R. Brooke, Rear Admi- 
ral Winfield S. Schley, Brig.-Gen. William W. Gordon. 

August 19.—Spain announces as her commissioners 

















CAPT. HENRY GLASS. 
(Commander of the Charleston, who hoisted the American 
flag in the Ladrones.) 


on the evacuation of Cuba, Gen. Gonzales Parrado, 
Capt. Pastor Landera, and Marquis Montoro. 

August 20.—The New York, Brooklyn, Massachu- 
setts, Indiana, Texas, Oregon, and Iowa join in a 
grand naval parade at New York City. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—AMERICAN. 


July 21.—North Dakota Republicans nominate F. B. 
Fancher for governor. 

July 22.—The American members of the Canadian- 
American commission meet in Washington. 

July 27.—The corner-stone of the new Minnesota State 
capitol is laid at St. Paul. 











RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


August 1.—The annual convention of the League of 
American Municipalities is opened in Detroit. 

August 2.—Speaker Thomas B. Reed is renominated 
for Congress by acclamation in the First District of 
Maine. 

August 3.—The Populist-Democratic fusionists of 
Nebraska nominate W. A. Poynter for governor.... 
Florida Democrats nominate candidates for State 
offices. 

August 4.—Texas Democrats nominate Joseph D. 
Sayers for governor....Indiana Republicans nominate 
State officers....The report of the New York Canal 
Commission, exposing abuses in the expenditure of 
public funds, is made public....James R. Garfield is 
defeated for the Republican nomination to Congress 
from the Twentieth Ohio District by ex-Judge T. O. 
Phillips. 

August 9.—Florida Republicans make nominations 
for State officers. 

August 10.—Nebraska Republicans nominate Judge 
M. L. Haywood for governor....Missouri Democrats 
nominate candidates for Supreme Court judges....The 
corner-stone of the new State Capitol of Pennsylvania 
is laid at Harrisburg. 

August 17.—Wisconsin Republicans renominate Gov- 
ernor Schofield....Tennessee Republicans nominate 
James A. Fowler for governor. 

August 18.—Idaho Republicans nominate A. B. Moss 
for governor....California Democrats nominate James 
G. Maguire for governor. 

POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—FOREIGN. 

July 25.—Queen Victoria approves the appointment 
of the Earl of Minto to succeed the Earl of Aberdeen as 
Governor-General of Canada. 

July 28.—The Peruvian Congress is opened by Presi- 
dent Pierola. 

July 29.—The Irish local government bill passes its 
third reading in the British House of Lords. 

August 1.—It is announced that the Empress Dowager 
of China has relieved the Emperor of all actual power ; 
Li Hung Chang is again chief adviser. 

August 10.—The British Foreign Office announces the 
appointment of George N. Curzon as Viceroy of India, 
to succeed the Earl of Elgin. 

August 15.—The Portuguese ministry under José 
Luciano de Castro resigns office, and the retiring 
premier is asked to form a new government. 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 

July 23.—A general arbitration treaty is signed be- 
tween Italy and the Argentine republic. 

July 28.—The government of Haiti refuses to permit 
the United States to establish a weather station on its 
territory. 

July 29.—Sir Wilfrid Laurier announces that the Ca- 
nadian-American conference will open in Quebec on 
August 23. 

August 7.—Turkey disclaims all responsibility for 
losses sustained by Americans in the Armenian mas- 
sacres. 

August 10.—The Chinese Government assents to Rus- 
sia’s conditions regarding the New-Chwang railroad 
loan contract, although these conditions run counter to 
China’s agreement with Great Britain. 

August 14.—The government of Colombia concedes 
all of Italy’s demands in the Cerruti claim case as en- 
forced by a squadron of warsaips. 
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August 20.—Mail service is resumed between the 
United States and Spain. 
OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH. 
July 25.—The town of Pugwash, Nova Scotia, is de- 
stroyed by fire. 
July 27.—Rear Admiral Miller, U. S. N., sails on the 
cruiser Philadelphia to raise the flag of the United 





LORD MINTO. 
(The new Governor-General of Canada.) 


States over the Hawaiian Islands....Ernest T. Hooley 
testifies in brankruptcy proceedings in London to hav- 
ing paid certain titled Englishmen large sums of money 
for the use of their names in business enterpises. 

July 29.—A storm does great damage on the northeast 
coast of England. 

July 30.—Pope Leo XIII. issues an encyclical to the 
people of Scotland, urging them to return to the Roman 
Catholic faith. 

August 3.—The United States Spirits Association, a 
remarkably strong combination of distillers, is formed 
in Cincinnati. 

August 4.—The funeral services of Prince Bismarck 
are held in Berlin. 

August 8.—Most of the business portion of Bismarck, 
N. D., is destroyed by fire. 

August 10.—A West Indian weather service is put in 
operation by the United States Government. 

August 13.—Hawkins County, Tennessee, suffers from 
a cloud-burst in which 26 persons are drowned .... Fire 
in Fresno, Cal., destroys raisin-packing houses and 
other property to the value of $500,000. 

OBITUARY. 

July 21.—Alphonse Pierre Octave Rivier, professor of 
international law in the University of Brussels, 63. 

July 24.—Evan McColl, the Scottish-Canadian poet, 90. 
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July 25.—Bishop Thomas McGovern, of the Roman 
Catholic diocese of Harrisburg....W. P. Merrill, a Mil- 
waukee capitalist, 52. 

July 26.—Capt. Benjamin H. Gilman, Thirteenth 
United States Infantry, 47. 

July 27.—Bishop J. H. D. Wingfield, of the Protestant 
Episcopal diocese of Northern California, 65. 

July 28.—Dr. William Pepper, formerly provost of 
the University of Pennsylvania, 55. 

July 30.—Prince Otto von Bismarck, 83....Principal 
John Caird, of the University of Glasgow, 78....Dr. 
Edward Lewis Sturtevant, American expert on scien- 
tific agriculture, 56. 

August 2.—Stevenson Archer, 


August 14. 
—Charles H. 
Meyer, Ger- 
man consul 
at Philadel- 
phia since 
UST, WS .isc0 
Prof. John 
Comfort Fill- 
more, Amer- 
ican authori- 
ty on Indian 
music, 61. 








prominent lawyer and Democrati 
politician of Maryland, 70.... William 
David Murray, fourth Earl of Mans- 
field, 92....Gen. George C. Smith, of 
St. Paul, Minn., 69....Rev. Dr. Jo- 
seph Osgood, of Cohasset, Mass., 83. 

August 4.—Dr. Edward Bibbins Av- 
eling, English socialist, 47....Jean 
Louis Charles Garnier, eminent 
French architect, 73. 

August 7.—Col. James O. Broad- 
head, Unites States minister to Swit- 
zerland under President Cleveland.... 
Dr. James Hall, New York State Ge- 
ologist since 1837, 87....Georg Moritz 
Ebers, Egyptologist and novelist, 61. 

August 8.—Brig.-Gen. John 8S. Po- 
land, U.S.V....Adolph Sutro, builder 
of the Sutro tunnel, 68. 

August 9.—Gov. Frank A. Briggs, 














THE LATE DR. JAMES HALL. 
(New York State Geologist since 1837.) 


August 16.— Rowland Hazard, a 
prominent citizen of Rhode Island, 
69. 

August 17.—Gen. Michael Gregoro- 
vitch Tchernaieff, Russian conqueror 














of North Dakota....Ex-Congressman 


Alexander Campbell, of Illinois, 84 
pbel THE LATE REAR ADMIRAL WM. A. 
KIRKLAND, U.S. N. 


....W. Ramsden, for over thirty-five 
years British consul at Santiago de 
Cuba. 

August 10.—Mrs. Ellen Louise Demorest, of the W. 
C. T. U., 74. 

August 11.—Isaae Hill Bromley, journalist, 65....Dr. 
Gardner Quincy Colton, a well-known dentist of New 
York City. 

August 12.—Rear Admiral William A. Kirkland, 
U.S. N., 62. 





THE LATE DR. L. VON DITTEL. THE LATE GEORG MORITZ EBERS. 


of Tashkend, 70. 

August 18.—Dr. Car] Zeller, German 
musical composer....Sir William Au- 
gustus Fraser, English author, 72. 

August 20.—Don Federico Madrazo, the distinguished 
Spanish painter, 83. 

SEPTEMBER CONVENTIONS. 

During this month, as in the three preceding, 
numerous organizations will meet at Omaha in con- 
nection with the Trans-Mississippi Exposition. One 
of the most important of these gatherings will 
be the Congress of 
Social Economics. 
A call has been is- 
sued, too, for a Na- 
tional Central La- 
bor Congress (Sep- 
tember 5-8) and for 
a Monetary Con- 
gress (September 
13-15). The Trans- 
Mississippi Confer- 
ence of Charities 
and Corrections will 
be in session Sep- 
tember 15-20. At the 
end of the month 
there will be a Con- 
gress of Christian 
Activities and a 
Sunday-school Con- 
vention. 


THE LATE DR. E. AVELING. 




















CARTOONS APROPOS OF THE END OF THE WAR. 


HE cartoonists naturally find 
plenty of material for com- 

ment in the.circumstances of the 
conclusion of the war. Mr. Cory 
represents Uncle Sam as washing 
his hands at the end of the day’s 
work, and very glad to have it 
over. Mr. Nelan and Mr. Bush 
exhibit Uncle Sam as calmly dis- 
missing the vanquished Spaniard. 
Mr. Bush reminds us that the 
proud Spaniard, though badly dis- 
figured, is allowed to feel that he 
has saved his honor. It is hard for 
the Spanish press to realize exactly 
what has happened ; and we must 
wait until next month to present 
the reflections of cartoonists like 
those of Don Quixote, for example, 
upon the success of a foe they had 
been so accustomed to ridicule and 
deride. The press censors in Spain, 
with the aid of the police, prevent- 
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ed the circulation of newspapers— 
even those coming from Paris and 
the outside world—containing the 
facts about the destruction of Cervera’s fleet in July. 
Undoubtedly the same policy will have made it difficult 
for the Spanish people at large to understand the terms 
of the peace protocol. The strict censorship of the 
press, under suspension of all constitutional rights, 
will probably continue to prevent the Spanish cartoon- 
ists, at least for some weeks yet, from turning savagely 
against their own government. 





THE BITTER END. 
From the Herald (New York). 






OR, 2 : HERR EEEEEE EEE HEHEHE nb Pitbr nibh tag 


UNCLE SAM: “ Well, I’m durn glad it’s over.”—From the Evening World (New York). 
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UNCLE Sam: “ Now be good to yourself, old man.” 
From the World (New York). 
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Puna ee, aus 
UNCLE Sam: “Wal, by gum! She’s rotten clean 
through—no good! But I guess I’ll keep a limb or two; 
they might be handy.”—From Judy (London). 





IF THE WAR BRING NOTHING ELSE, FOR THIS WE ARE 
THANKFUL. 


From the Herald (New York). 


The cartoons on this page need little 
comment. Many people will agree with 
Nelan that the best result of the war is 
the close knitting together of the North 
and South and the improved under- 
standing with England. Four of these 
drawings relate to our new territorial 
acquisitions. Porto Rico and Hawaii 
adopting George Washington as their 
stepfather is particularly amusing. 











How he is mutilating that 
beautiful map!"—From the 
Herald (New York). 











OVERHEARD IN THE NATIONAL ART GALLERY. 


NOW, WILL HE LET GO? 
Porto Rico: “I reckon he must be our stepfather—eh, If you think he will let go you don’t know hin. 
Hawaii? ’’—From the Journal (Minneapolis). From the Evening Journal (New York). 
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The cartoonists in general are 
evidently of the opinion that 
Uncle Sam intends to make his 
territorial acquisitions perma- 
nent. Mr. Nelan waxes some- 
what satirical at Uncle Sam’s ex- 
pense as respects the “ great hu- 
manitarian expansion specific.” 
The cartoonist of Barcelona 
Comica represents General 
Aguinaldo as a desperate char- 
acter about to apply torch and 
sword to the city of Manila, and 
held in restraint only by Ad- 
miral Dewey. Spanish cartoons 
are not always so intelligent as 
this. Judy, of London, preaches 
a harrowing sermon on the in- 
evitability with which certain 
unwelcome birdswill come home 
to roost. Poor Spain needs less 
of this sort of thing just now 
and rather more of friendly en- 
couragement. 


DEWEY ALONE HOLDS AGUINALDO 


IN CHECK. 
From the Barcelona Comica. 
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““BEFORE AND AFTER TAKING.” 
Uncle Sam proudly informs his physician that the treatment has been a success, 
From the Herald (New York). 











‘COMING HOME TO ROOST.” 
| The vulture of greed, corruption, and tyranny, which short-sighted Spain had 
chained on her colonies, having hatched its evil brood of revolution, famine, and 
every horror, at last breaks its bonds, aad now returns to settle on its native shores. 
From Judy (London). 
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UNDER OUR WING. 
People of Ponce knew a fine bird when they saw it. 
From the World (New York). 


The first cartoon on this page is expressive of the very 
remarkable enthusiasm with which the people of the 
Porto Rican seaport of Ponce greeted the arrival of the 
United States army under General Miles. There has 
been a good deal of that disposition shown throughout 
the annexed island. In a different way Mr. Bowman 
expresses the same idea when he represents Porto Rico 
as the fair daughter eloping from the house of old 
Spain, General Miles being the gallant cavalier who 
waits at the foot of the ladder. Bart, of the Minneap- 
olis Journal, reminds us that while welcoming the 
home-coming volunteers, President McKinley still 
stands by the great gun of diplomacy. It is a very in- 
genious cartoon. 
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SHE CAN’T RESIST HIM. 
It looks more like an elopement than an abduction. 
From the Tribune (Minneapolis). 
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CAN’T ALL GO HOME. : 
From the Journal (Minneapolis). | 
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UNCLE SAM PAYS THE FREIGHT. 
From the Herald (New York). 
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GETTING STALE. 
UncLeSAm. “ Well, Fll be darned if there ain’t that Dutch 
bugaboo again.”—From the Tribune (Minneapolis). 











CARTOONS APROPOS CF THE END OF THE WAR. 


THE END IS AT HAND! 


(SEE LAST CHAPTER OF ‘“‘DON QUIXOTE.”’) 


From Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 


Kladdecradatsch, up to the very last, has pursued its 
policy of belittling both combatants, managing always 
to show Germany’s jealousy and ill-will toward the 
United States. The cartoon at the top of this page is 
based upon the last chapter of ‘‘ Don Quixote.” Don 
Carlos and his fellow-wreckers are 1epresented by 
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THE WRECKER. 


Don Carlos follows anxiously the course of events in Madrid. 
From Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 





Kladderadatsch as watching the steady drifting of 
the Spanish ship of state toward the rocks, with the 
hope of plundering the vessel when the crash comes 
The final despair of Spain is well expressed in La Cam- 
pana de Gracia, of Barcelona, in a cartoon emphasiz- 
ing the hopelessness of the Spanish cause. 


DESPATR OF SPAIN. 


“To save the rights of Europe in America I am giving my 


sons, my blood, and my treasures—and Europe abandons me!” 
From La Campana de Gracia (Barcelona). 
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HE’S A NATURAL-BORN JOKER. 
From the Criterion (New York). 


UNCLE SAM’S ATTITUDE. 
From Le Rire (Paris). 


HOW HIS FACE HAS CHANGED. 
Notice how the expression of the don has passed from Co.LumBus: “ The earth is ours.” 
defiance to grief—and how soon. WASHINGTON: “The water is ours.” 
From the Journal (New York). From the Bolond Ist6k (Budapest). 














WILLIAM R. DAY: 


A NEW STATESMAN 


OF THE FIRST RANK. 


BY HENRY MACFARLAND. 





HON. WILLIAM R. DAY, OF OHIO, 


Secretary of State, who will be head of the Paris peace 
commission. 


ILLIAM R. DAY came to Washington 

from Canton, Ohio, to become Assistant 
Secretary of State in April, 1897, practically un- 
known in his own country. He leaves Washing- 
ton for Paris, having resigned the Secretaryship 
of State, to which he succeeded in April, 1898, 
to complete the work of making peace with Spain, 
with world-wide reputation as a successful dip- 
lomat. He will not be fifty years old until April 
17 next, when he will have returned to his home 
and his law practice, from which he was drawn 
by the claims of friendship and the call of duty, 
and not by the temptations of power, or honors, 
or money. For a quarter of a century he had 
been the friend of William McKinley, and for 
most of the later years perhaps his most intimate 
friend and trusted counselor. . When his friend 
came into the responsibilities and perplexities of 
the Presidency it was most natural that he should 


turn to him for the advice and assistance which 
he more than ever needed ; and when loyalty to 
country was combined with loyalty to friendship 
in the appeal, it was inevitable that Mr. Day 
would respond. 

At first the President asked only for advice on 
the many new questions he had to decide. When 
he had to ask something more, it was only that 
his friend should go to Cuba to see as with his 
eyes and to hear as with his ears what the Presi- 
dent could not otherwise find out about the con- 
dition of that island. Mr. Day consented the 
more readily that it did not involve participation 
in the official life of Washington, which he avoid- 
ed as eagerly as many men seek it. But before 
Mr. Day could leave for Cuba President McKin- 
ley became satisfied that he must have him re- 
main in Washington as Assistant Secretary of 
State, in view of the fact that Secretary Sherman 


could not carry on the diplomatic business of the 
Government, and yet could not be expected to 
resign the office for which he had just surren- 


dered his place in the Senate. Nothing but such 
an appeal as President McKinley was able to 
make to his friend could have induced Mr. Day 
to undertake the difficult and delicate task of 
being Secretary of State in fact while only As- 
sistant Secretary of State in name. If the Presi- 
dent had asked him to take the post of Solicitor- 
General, in the line of his profession, and in the 
line of promotion at an early day—inasmuch as 
it was known that Attorney-General McKenna 
would succeed Justice Field on the Supreme 
bench when that veteran jurist retired—he would 
have made a sacrifice in accepting ; but he sacri- 
ficed far more in taking the office of Assistant 
Secretary of State. He would have given up a 
considerable portion of his income in taking the 
seven-thousand-dollar salary of the Solicitor- 
General, and he gave up more than half of his 
income in taking the forty-five-hundred-dollar 
salary of the Assistant Secretary of State. But 
this difference did not measure what it cost him 
in time and effort, and at the continual risk of 
losing his health, always delicate, and of spoiling 
his public reputation in the making of it. 

For one year as Assistant Secretary he per- 
formed the duties of Secretary of State, except 
those ceremonial functions which the nominal 
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STEPHEN DAY. 


Secretary of State could perform and attendance 
upon Cabinet meetings, which became purely 
ceremonial on the part of the Secretary of State, 
Assistant Secretary Day going over the State 
Department business with the President before 
or after Cabinet meetings. It was hard to do all 
this day after day without offending the nominal 
Secretary of State or impairing the dignity of that 
venerable statesman’s position. But Mr. Day 
showed by his manner, as he did by his work, 
that he was a natural diplomat in the best sense 
of the word ; and he preserved to the end that 
courteous fiction which the circumstances de- 
manded. Everybody who had serious business 
with the State Department went to Assistant Sec- 
retary Day, because that was the way to get it 
done; but none of his callers ever heard him put 
into words what they all recognized as the ex- 
traordinary and unprecedented situation of the De- 
partment. The ambassadors and ministers some- 
times had to go through the Secretary's room by 
way of satisfying official etiquette, but they soon 
learned that they must deal with the Assistant 
Secretary, while Senators and Representatives, 
newspaper men and office-seekers wasted no time, 
but went directly to Mr. Day. He was an inter- 
esting study to these curious critics, many of 
whom were veteran connoisseurs in Cabinet offi- 
cers and measured the new man, who was to be 
Cabinet officer without the title, with scientific 
standards. 

Outside of the Olno circle, who set the example 
of calling him Judge Day, which is now his 
popular title in Washington as it is in Canton, 
few public men had even so much as heard of 
him when they were suddenly called upon to 
know him thoroughly, because, lke the diplo- 
mats and newspaper men, they had a business 
necessity for it. It was only by degrees that 
any stranger got to know him, and to this day 
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he probably has no intimate friends except 
those he had when he first came to the State 
Department ; but at the beginning he seemed 
almost inscrutable to most of his callers. They 
could see that he was rather above the average 
height, thin, with a scholar’s face and the old- 
fashioned scholar’s shoulders, light complexion, 
reddish-brown hair and mustache, and fine light- 
blue eyes which added to the expression of 
power in the lines of his face when they were 
not covered by his eyeglasses. They saw that 
he was well dressed because there was nothing 
noticeable about his clothes, they felt that he 
had a strong hand-shake, and they knew that he 
had a low, but distinct and pleasing voice and a 
simple and courteous manner. ‘To most of them 
he looked like a gentle old-fashioned college 
professor rather than a man of affairs, and in 
such marked contrast to his stalwart and athletic 
predecessor, Secretary Olney, that they could 
hardly credit the story, which proved to be true, 
of his fondness for looking at the game of base- 
ball. If he had any considerable conversation 
with him they discovered that they were dealing 
with a singularly strong and silent man. They 
found that he never said too much or too little 
for his own purpose, that he was absolutely truth- 
ful and straightforward, and that he spoke with 
unusual clearness and cogency and candor, but 
above all with the most discreet reticence and 
perfect self-possession. 

In Washington, where every official secret is 
open and the ‘‘ executive sessions ”’ of the Senate 
only emphasize that fact, the new man’s ability 
to keep his own counsel and that of the Presi- 
dent, whose representative he was as well, 
deepened the impression of power which what he 
did say made, and helped on the idea, soon gen- 
erally accepted, that he would be able to cope 
with any circumstance and with any antagonist. 
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‘*He looks 
delicate, but if 
his health lasts 
he’ll do,” said 
Senator Hoar, 
summing up 
Senatorial 


opinion. He 
was particu- 
larly unwill- 


ing to talk 
about himself. 
‘‘Mineare -the 
short and sim- 
ple annals of 
the poor,’ ”’ he 
said with char- 
acteristic modesty and humor as a smile removed 
the melancholy which seems occasionally to cloud 
his face, when he was asked by a newspaper man 
for some account of his career, and that was all 
he would say. It was with difficulty and from 
others that the newspaper men learned his story, 
which was only that of the average successful 
‘country lawyer,’”’ who, after all, was only so in 
the metropolitan view, since he practiced not 
only in the Supreme Court of his State habitu- 
ally, but before the Federal courts, including the 
Supreme Court, making more than the average 
income of successful city lawyers. He had nat- 
urally followed in the footsteps of his father, 
Judge Luther Day, of the Supreme Court of 
Ohio, from whom perhaps he inherited that 
judicial temperament which has made him Judge 
Day, although while twice placed on the bench he 
has only served one year as a judge. 

He was born at Ravenna, Ohio, April 17, 1849, 
prepared there for college, and after he was 
graduated at the University of Michigan in the 
class of ’70, read law with Judge G. F. Robin- 
son, of Ravenna, for eighteen months, returning 
to Ann Arbor for a year’s law lectures, and 
then, being admitted to the Ohio bar, he began 
practice, forming a partnership October 10, 1872, 
with William A. Lynch at Canton, where he 
soon formed also the more important connection 
of an acquaintance with Maj. William McKin- 
ley, Jr., who had then held no other civil office 
than that of prosecuting attorney of Stark 
County and was not until four years later sent 
to Congress. Judge Day, the firm changing 
from time to time, broke his professional career 
only once until he came to Washington, when, 
in the spring of 1886, he was elected Judge of 
the Common Pleas Court of the Ninth Judicial 
District of Ohio, and after serving until the fol- 
lowing year resigned because he could not afford, 
with his wife and four boys, to longer give up 
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his professional income. President Harrison, 
always careful in his judicial appointments, made 
him United States District Judge for the North- 
ern District of Ohio, but he had to deéline this 
honor, under the advice of his physician, be- 
cause of his health (never robust, so that his 
classmates wondered that he was able to stand 
the college strain) having been seriously im- 
paired by overwork. After spending the sum- 
mer and fall of 1889 in the woods of northern 
Michigan he returned to his pleasant home and 
profitable practice in Canton, which he left only 
for summer outings, chiefly at Mackinac. 
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MRS. WILLIAM R. DAY. 


Judge Day was married on August 24, 1875, 
to Miss Mary E. Schaefer, of Canton, and has 
four children, all boys—William L. and Luther, 
who are at college, and Stephen A. and Rufus 
S., who are preparing for college. They make 
an ideal family, and their mutual devotion is 
celebrated among their friends. It is not strange 
that Judge Day prefers his life at home to his 
life in Washington, especially as neither he nor 
Mrs. Day cares for fashionable society. It is 
not only his distaste for life in Washington, how- 
ever, which prompted his withdrawal from it as 
soon as he could be spared, but the fact that he 
could not afford to entertain, as the Secretary of 
State is expected to entertain, upon the eight- 
thousand-dollar salary of the office. Twelve 
years ago Eugene Schuyler wrote: ‘‘ For a long 
time it has been impossible for a man to accept 
the office of Secretary of State unless he should 
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have an independent fortune. His salary has 
been barely sufficient to cover the additional ex- 
penses necessitated by his position ;’’ and in the 
twelve years this has become even more evident. 
Judge Day has not attempted formal entertaining 
in Washington, and has lived quietly in a modest 
house, only attending official entertainments. 

Secretary Olney the day before Judge Day’s 
selection as Assistant Secretary of State was an- 
nounced said, at the dinner given by the Boston 
Bar Association to celebrate Secretary Olney’s 
return home: ‘‘The lawyer who, from choice 
or accident, finds himself in politics, changes his 
sphere of activity, but not his mental habitude. 
The ends in view may be broader or higher, but 
the principles governing their pursuit remain the 
same. He simply takes his country for his 
client, and the public man of whom it can be 
said that he has always lived up to that theory 
could not possibly ask and could not possibly 
receive a higher eulogium.’”’ This sums up the 
light his Canton career threw upon Judge Day’s 
beginnings in Washington, in view of his self- 
sacrifice to friendship and patriotism. It was as 
a lawyer applying his skill and knowledge to 
new problems that Judge Day, at the bidding of 
his friend the President, ‘‘ took his country for his 
client,” and served both friend and country with 
such intelligence, fidelity, and disinterestedness 
that he not only commanded, but deserved, suc- 
cess. Jonathan’s friendship for David was not 
more devoted than Judge Day’s for. President 
McKinley, and both have had a peculiar pleasure 
in that opportune manifestation of it for which 
their country’s crisis gave occasion. Perhaps the 
most striking evidence of it was given when 
President McKinley offered and Judge Day de- 
clined the Attorney-Generalship, when Mr. 
McKenna was placed on the Supreme Court, in 
the midst of Judge Day’s exacting and trying 
labors. President McKinley made the offer in 
good faith, believing that Judge Day ought to 
be rewarded for what he had done in the State 
Department, but he was greatly relieved when 
Judge Day declined it, much as he preferred it, 
on the ground that he felt that he was more 
needed where he was. 

Washington had learned to appreciate Judge 
Day by that time and thought him well worthy 
of entering the Cabinet as Attorney-General, and 
it had the same opinion about his promotion to 
the title of Secretary of State when Mr. Sher- 
man retired at the opening of the war, although, 
judging from the newspapers, the country did 
not realize (even though it was well known in 
the foreign offices of Europe) that it really in- 
volved nothing more than moving from one 
room into the next, drawing a larger salary, and 


attending formal Cabinet meetings and occasions 
of ceremony. Now that Judge Day has been 
Secretary of State for four months the country 
recognizes his worth and work, and knows that 
none of his predceessors had harder tasks or per- 
formed them better. But this was not generally 
admitted when he stepped out of the Assistant 
Secretary's office into that of the Secretary of 
State—probably because, personally and _ official- 
ly, he was opposed to advertising what he was 
doing. 

President McKinley has said recently, ‘‘ Judge 
Day has made absolutely no mistakes,” and he 
referred, of course, to the whole period of Judge 
Day’s service in the State Department. This is 
high praise even from his friend. That it is well 
deserved, everybody who knows the inner history 
of the State Department since Judge Day entered 
it must attest. Although negative in form it is 
positive in fact, for Judge Day could not avoid 
mistakes by doing nothing, since the times de- 
manded important action almost daily. It is, 
of course, well understood now at home and 
abroad that Judge Day’s ‘‘shirt-sieeve diplo- 
macy,’”’ as it has been sneeringly called by the 
envious and by European diplomats who hold the 
Talleyrand traditions, has been eminently suc- 
cessful. He has been fortunate above most of 
his predecessors in being able to carry out so 
many of his ideas without being thwarted by the 
Senate or the House or their committees—even 
though the march of events prevented the accom- 
plishment of his greatest purpose, which was to 
free Cuba by peaceful pressure upon Spain. The 
Hawaiian annexation treaty, the protocol for the 
commission to settle if possible all the disputed 
questions between the United States and Canada, 
which are about all that is left to make friction 
between the United States and Great Britain, 
and other State Department projects of less im- 
portance, could not have been scored to Judge 
Day’s credit if Congress had not done its part by 
ratification or by legislation. 

But while these achievements of themselves 
would give sufficient luster to Judge Day’s ad- 
ministration of the State Department to make it 
conspicuous in history, it is what he did in the 
far more important negotiations respecting Cuba 
and the other Spanish colonies, with which Con- 
gress had little to do, that gives him his fame. 
That fame would be doubled if the world could 
know the whole story, which will never be pub- 
lished, of Judge Day’s successive engagements 
with the veterans of European diplomacy. But 
it is known that he held his own with the best 
of them without ever resorting to their methods, 
yet without ever breaking the ‘‘rules of the 
game.” ‘I see,’’ he said one day to a friend, 
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with that humor which, like his tenderness, he 
conceals so carefully from strangers—‘‘ I see that 
the newspapers talk about the diplomacy of this 
administration as ‘amateurish,’ and | must con- 
fess that it is.” But what an amateur he proved 
to be let the masters who learned so much from 
him testify. 

Judge Day found the Cuban question, which 
had become acute under his predecessor, waiting 
for him when he entered the State Department, 
and he took it up with earnestness. He found, 
as Secretary Olney found, that Sefior Canovas 
would do nothing of any real value to ameliorate 
conditions in Cuba, and it was not until the as- 
sassination of Sefior Canovas brought Sefior 
Sagasta into power that our Government could 
accomplish anything under its purpose to im- 
prove the condition of the Cubans and eventually 
secure their liberation. Then by steady pressure 
our Government did secure the recall of General 
Weyler and substitution of General Blanco, with 
some immediate changes for the better in the 
Spanish system in Cuba and liberal promises of 
more in the near future. In spite of the char- 
acteristic Spanish diplomacy that Judge Day had 
to encounter, he believed he saw ultimate suc- 
cess for the administration’s purpose when the 
explosion of the Mane in Havana harbor on Feb- 
ruary 15 brought the country gradually to the 
point of war with Spain. Judge Day, to whom 
the sufferings of the Cubans had strongly ap- 
pealed and who sincerely desired to see them 
ended—although he could not favor the recog- 
nition of belligerency or the recognition of the 
Cuban republic—believing that all that the Cu- 
bans desired could be obtained for them by per- 
sistence in the course the administration had 
taken, strove to bring the Spanish Government 
to see the wisdom of acting as the administration 
had suggested. And until his labors were cut 
short by the demand for war he still hoped that 
they might be successful. But while he hoped 
for peace he prepared for war. Long before war 
was declared he had made the arrangements which 
secured the neutrality and non-interference of the 


great powers and the moral support of Great Brit- 
ain, which were met when war was declared by 
the proclamation on our part of the most ad- 
vanced principles of warfare. Throughout the 
war Judge Day missed no opportunity of co- 
operating with the army and navy, and at the 
same time lost no opportunity of promoting a re- 
turn to peace. 

In the negotiations following Spain’s request 
for our terms of peace Judge Day was at his 
best, and their early and happy conclusion in the 
protocol prepared by him and signed by him and 
Ambassador Cambon was largely due to him. 
Nothing in his diplomatic career was more suc- 
cessful than the determination to end the matter 
by taking the Spanish reply, which was meant to 
invite prolonged correspondence, as a definite 
acceptance of our terms, warranting him in ask- 
ing that the bargain be clinched immediately by 
signing the protocol. It is most appropriate that 
Judge Day should complete his patriotic service 
by taking the leading part on our behalf in fram- 
ing and signing the treaty of peace at Paris. He 
enlisted ‘‘for the war’ when he became Secre- 
tary of State, stipulating that he should not be 
asked for further executive service, his only other 
condition being that Prof. John Bassett Moore, 
of Columbia College, although a Democrat, 
should be made Assistant Secretary of State to 
aid him during the time he should remain, be- 
cause of his knowledge of international law. 
This was the first time in the history of the State 
Department that a man of the anti-administration 
party was appointed to that office; but this 
meant no more to Judge Day than the fantastic 
idea, suggested since, that he was great enough 
not to fear that he would be ‘‘ overshadowed ” 
by Professor Moore. Judge Day, now that his 
health seems perfectly established, may later on 
be placed on the Circuit bench, or even on the 
Supreme bench ; but although he would shine in 
either place, he will never excel the reputation he 
has made at the head of the State Department in 
what may perhaps be termed the most interesting 
year of its existence. 

















MAJ.-GEN. NELSON A. MILES, U. S. A. 


(Who organized and led the expedition to Porto Rico.) 


























GENERAL VIEW OF THE HARBOR AND SURROUNDINGS OF PONCE, PORTO RICO. 


THE OCCUPATION OF 


PORTO: RICO: 


BY JOHN A. CHURCH. 


O understand the plan and meaning of the 
military operations in Porto Rico it is 
necessary to consider the size, topography, and 
climatic conditions of the island. Porto Rico is 
108 miles long and 37 wide, lying east and 
west, is rectangular, with so few irregularities 
that its surface covers more than 88 per cent. of 
the mathematical rectangle which would include 
it. A mountain range runs from one end to the 
other, nearer the southern than the northern 
side, and these heights interrupt the moisture- 
laden northeast trade winds, which causes a great 
rainfall on the northern slope and sometimes 
leaves the southern to suffer from drought. Thir- 
teen hundred streams are known and 40 or more 
are navigable to some extent, probably for short 
distances only. The temperature is mild in the 
elevated interior, but trying on the south coast, 
and August is the worstmonth of the year for 
heat. September is about the worst for hurri- 
‘anes, though these may be severe at any time. 
The rainy season lasts from July to December, 
culminating in September. 

The island contains about 800,000 inhabitants, 
or 221 to the square mile which is a large num- 
ber for a country that raises beef for export. 

Remembering that we approached Porto Rico 
from the south, that all our landings except one, 
of no present importance, were made on the 
south side, that after landing all our objective 


points were on the north coast, and that a chain 
of not very high mountains separated us from 
them through the whole length of the island, and 
combining these facts with the conditions of 
climate, the heat, rainfall, and danger of hurri- 
canes, we have before us the physical elements of 
the problem General Miles. undertook to solve. 

Porto Rico was discovered in 1493 and has 
never been under any other than the Spanish 
flag. The Morro of San Juan Bautista, the 
capital, was begun by Ponce de Leon about 1511. 

Although the task undertaken in the projected 
conquest of Porto Rico was very different in char- 
acter as well as magnitude from that in Cuba, it 
was begun in about the same way. On the north 
coast at San Juan, the capital of the island, the 
Spaniards had not only their best fortifications, 
but their strongest armed force, presenting a sit- 
uation analagous to that of Havana, and it was 
treated in the same way. That is to say, it was 
observed by a blockading fleet, but no attempt 
was made to attack it. 

Ponce, near the south coast, was the second 
city in size of the island, with a good harbor four 
miles distant, called Playa, or Port of Ponce, and 
it was the Porto Rican representative of Santiago 
in Cuba. Presumably it would be well defended, 
and accordingly it was treated very much like 
Santiago, being neglected at first while a descent 
was made on the near-by harbor of Guanica (the 
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PORT GUANICA, LANDING-PLACE OF AMERICAN TROOPS, WEST OF PONCE, 


analogue in the Porto Rican campaign of Guan- 
tanamo in the Cuban). There our ships could 
secure a harbor probably without serious resist- 
ance and have a refuge in case of storm, and 
there they made their first descent. 

When General Miles left Guantanamo for Porto 
Rico he set sail ostensibly for Fajardo, a port 
in the extreme northeastern corner of the island. 
He had with him only 3,415 men all told, and it 
isevident that if a general scheme of conquest, 
advancing from a number of widely separated 
landing-points, had been decided upon he could 
cover only one of them. He is entitled to the 
credit of keeping his own counsel so well that 
even the naval commanders of his vessels sup- 
posed they were sailing for Fajardo, though the 
authorities in Washington knew his plans and 
did not forbid their publication three days after 
he sailed, but before he had been heard from. 

General Miles left Guantanamo Bay July 21 at 
3 p.M. with the Yale and seven other transports, 
loaded with men, horses, artillery, and stores, 
and the battleship Massachusetts, the cruiser Co- 
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ter, Cincinneti, Annapolis, Leyden, 
and Wasp. Several of the latter had 
done distinguished service in Cuban 
waters. The fleet passed along the 
north coast of Haiti and Santo Do- 
mingo, a course which rather indi- 
cated Fajardo as a destination, but 
off the Mona Passage, between Santo 
Domingo and Porto Rico, the general 
called a council and directed the fleet 
to go south through that passage and, 
rounding Cape Rojo, the southwest- 
ern corner of Porto Rico, arrived off 
Guanica on the 25th at daylight. 

As usual in oversea expeditions, 
the navy had to clear the way for the 
army ; this was done by the Glouces- 
ter, a swift converted yacht of light 
draught. Commander Wainwright 
ran into the harbor, silencing with his one and 
six pounder guns the slight opposition made by 
the Spaniards. A party of bluejackets landed and 
hauled down the Spanish flag from a blockhouse 
near the beach. No Americans were hurt in the 
landing, but the Spaniards lost several killed and 
wounded. The first landing in Porto Rico had 
been effected, like that in Cuba, without the loss 
of an American life. The occupation of Guanica 
by the sailors was completed by 11 o’clock, and 
the troops disembarked in the afternoon. Many, 
of them had been on the transports for three 
weeks, and they were all glad to leave the ships. 
The transports were taken right into the harbor, 
which is well protected and deep enough to allow 
the lighter ships to go up to the wharves and the 
heavy vessels to anchor within a few hundred 
feet of shore. 

Guanica is about fifteen miles west of Ponce, the 
real objective point of the expedition. The road 
connecting them runs over marshes for the first 
four or five miles and is bad in this, the rainy 
season. At Yauco it connects with a railroad to 
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THE OCCUPATION OF PORTO RICO. 


so promptly that on the 26th we met the Span- 
iards ina sharp skirmish, which cost us 4 wound- 
ed men, all in the Sixth Massachusetts Volunteers. 
The Spaniards are reported by General Miles to 
have lost 3 killed and 13 wounded. It was a 
decided success to gain possession of the railroad 
so promptly, but the occupation of Ponce was 
destined to proceed along very different lines. 





Photo by Steffens, 
MAJ.-GEN. JOHN R. BROOKE, U. 8. A. 


(Left in command of Porto Rico by General Miles.) 


Captain Higginson, of the Massachusetts, sen- 
ior officer of the squadron, sent the Dixie, Annap- 
olis, Wasp, and Gloucester, on July 27, to blockade 
Ponce and capture some lighters which were 
wanted at Guanica. The little squadron ap- 
peared off the port of Ponce early the next morn- 
ing, and the citizens, fearing that their town 
would be bombarded, sent a delegation to say 
that no resistance would be offered. This was 
the beginning of the peaceable occupation of 
Porto Rico, for though we have had encounters 
of minor importance at other places, we overran, 
within two weeks, an extent of the island that no 
force, even four times as strong as ours, could 
hope to gain in so short a time if resisted with 
vigor. Both the port and the town of Ponce sur- 
rendered, and it is said the latter place yielded 
on a demand made by telephone by Ensign Cur- 
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tin, of the Dixie! The Dixie had entered the 
harbor and found the authorities ready to give 
up the port. The next day, the 29th, transports 
arrived under convoy of the Massachusetts and 
Cincinnati and landed their troops at once and 
without a mishap. We captured 60 lighters, 
which were used immediately in landing the 
troops, and 20 sailing vessels. 

This surrender was most important not only for 
the advantages it gave us of a new port with 
railroad connection and adjacent high ground 
with good roads to the capital, but as an example 
to other towns on the island. Our reception by 
the inhabitants was simply hilaricus, and we 
were greeted not as conquerors, but as deliverers. 
General Miles immediately issued a proclamation, 
in which he indicated plainly the destiny of the 
island as a future member of the. Union. 

One result of this valuable capture was to 
reéstablish direct cable communication with the 
United States. The retreating enemy broke all 
the cable instruments, but others were procured 
from St. Thomas and in a few days the line was 
open. Wherever our troops have advanced they 
have been followed by atelegraph division of the 
Signal Corps, so that General Miles was in quick 
communication with every column of his troops. 
At least 150 miles of field telegraph have been 
laid, the barbed- wire defenses of the enemy being 
used sometimes for telegraphic communication. 

The cable was not in working order until July 
31, and the first message from General Miles 
announced that four-fifths of the people were 
overjoyed at the arrival of the army. Spanish 
volunteers were surrendering with their arms, 
and 2,000 natives had offered to serve with us. 
In two days the custom-house at Ponce had 
yielded $14,000. No more troops were wanted, 
and the island, which is a great cattle country, 
could supply all the beef needed. The feeling of 
the people was shown in his request for ‘‘any 
national colors that can be spared, to be given to 
the different municipalities.” 

It is necessary to consider these indications of 
the temper in which the Porto Ricans received 
our army, because they give the key to the bold 
and rapid advance ordered by General Miles in 
all directions. Under hostile circumstances the 
plans he developed after landing would have 
shown a temerity inexcusable in the commander 
of so small a force. 

On August 1 the army made its third capture 
of a town on the southern coast of the island, at 
Arroyo. The Wasp and Gloucester went into the 
harbor and the mayor and priest greeted them 
with cheers before they came to anchor. Nota 
shot was fired nor was a Spanish flag seen. The 
next day troops were landed from the St. Louis 
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and St. Paul. This capture was necessary, as 
Arroyo is the harbor of the important interior 
town of Guayama, toward which one column of 
our men was advancing from Ponce. At Arroyo 
we were much nearer the goal than at Ponce. 

A small force landed at Cape San Juan, in the 
northeast corner of the island, thirty miles east of 
the capital, and occupied the light-house. Some 
days later they had a slight skirmish with an at- 
tacking body of Spaniards, but no movement was 
attempted from this point. It was occupied only 
in anticipation of the advance of our troops from 
the south coast, and in the general plan of our 
operations it represents the projected movement 
on Fajardo, which is a few miles distant. 

With the aid of the navy we were now in pos- 
session of three valuable ports on the southern 
coast of Porto Rico, Guanica, Ponce, and Arroyo, 
covering sixty miles of the coast-line. The army 
now began to play the principal part, and it 
undertook to complete the occupation of the 
principal coast towns remaining in Spanish con- 
trol and collect the whole force of the enemy 
in San Juan. The points which General Miles de- 
termined to reach were Aguadilla, in the extieme 
northwestern corner of the island, taking the 
port of Mayaguez, on the west coast, on the way, 
and Arecibo on the west and San Juan on the 
vastern half of the north coast. Nearly the 
whole surface of the island would be traversed in 
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(Retiring Governor-General of Porto Rico.) 








CAPT. F. J. HIGGINSON, OF THE “‘ MASSACHUSETTS.” 


(Senior naval officer of Porto Rico expedition.) 


reaching these places. Remembering that the 
island is only 108 miles long and that the whole 
front of our operations would not cover more 
than 70 miles, and that we were operating on 
three lines, it is evident that these columns would 
be within supporting distance if a check should 
be encountered at any point. Other transports 
had arrived with troops, but our whole force was 
only 11,000 men, manifestly too small to under- 
take such extended operations in the face of de- 
termined opposition, but no serious resistance 
was expected. As in Cuba, the strategy of the 
commander was adapted closely to his circum- 
stances, and no mishap has occurred to throw 
blame upon his plans. 

Though the army in Porto Rico is composed 
chiefly of volunteers of no military experience, 
it is commanded by regular officers who have 
recognized the raw character of their troops and 
advanced them with great caution. Two cases 
of disorder under attack occurred, but in both 
the officers were to blame. One who exhibited 
cowardice will be court-martialed, and several 
others were allowed to resign for inefficiency. 
Wherever the regiments have had proper leading 
they have done well, especially when it is consid- 
ered that this is their first campaign, and they 
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will come home with honor. They are better 
armed than the volunteers in Cuba, all having 
the Krag-Jérgensen guns and smokeless powder. 

The advance toward Mayaguez and Aguadilla, 
parallel to the western coast of the island, was 
undertaken by General Schwan, operating from 
Yauco, the western end of the railroad and the 
first town taken by our troops after Ponce. With 
him were the Eleventh United States Infantry, 
Troop A, of the Fifth United States Cavalry, and 
batteries of the Third and Fifth United States 
Artillery. The force started at 2 p.m. August 8. 
The road led through the mountains, and on the 
10th Sabana la Grande and San German were 
entered. In both places the Americans were re- 
ceived with every demonstration of welcome. 
‘San German is one of the larger ‘towns, with 
30,000 people in its jurisdiction. Three miles 
beyond the road crosses the Rosario River by an 
iron bridge, and near the same place a tributary 
stream is also crossed by a bridge. These were 
crossed under the fire of outposts, and beyond 
them the enemy were stationed in a strong posi- 
tion in the hills. Their force consisted of the 
Alphonso III. regiment of Spanish regulars and 
200 volunteers, about 1,200 in all, disposed in 
three bodies within supporting distance. The 
Americans deployed in a field of sugar-cane, 
where the men lay down in the furrows, which 
were nearly filled with water from recent rain. 
The enemy knew the range, and several of our 
men were hit. Reaching astream the men forded 
it, though it was so deep that they had to carry 
their rifles above their heads. A charge was 
made up the hill, and one body of the enemy, 
about 400 strong, was dislodged. The artillery 
and Gattling guns were got into position, and the 
whole body of Americans advanced with eager. 
ness. Most of the enemy retreated toward Lares, 
an inland town on the road connecting Aguadilla 
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and Arecibo. Some were driven into Mayaguez, 
but left early next day without waiting for our 
arrival. This is known as the action of Hermi- 
queras. In it we lost 1 killed and 15 wounded, 
including Lieutenant Bryan, of the Eighth United 
States Cavalry. This was the most important 
action in Porto Rico considered merely as a con- 
test between hostile troops, and the only one 
fought by regulars exclusively. Though General 





MAJ.-GEN. JAMES H. WILSON. 


Schwan did not desire reénforcements, General 
Miles is reported to have sent the First Kentucky 
Volunteers by sea to Mayaguez. 

General Schwan entered Mayaguez the next 
morning, finding it abandoned by its garrison. 
From there he moved north toward Aguadilla. 
On August 13 he was attacked by 1,500 Span- 
iards near Rio Canas, but without casualties. 
The enemy was reported to be retreating from 
Lares in a demoralized condition. On the 14th 
the news of the armistice reached him and op- 
erations were ended. General Schwan cap- 
tured Colonel Soto, the commander of the Span- 
ish forces in Mayaguez district, who was found 
lying ill in a cottage: also several other officers 
and 40 privates. The loss of the enemy at Her 
miqueras was 4 officers and 20 privates killed 
and 50 wounded, showing that our marksman- 
ship was superior to theirs. 

Twenty miles east of General Schwan’s line of 
march is a parallel road that crosses the island 
from Ponce and Yauco, on the south, to Arecibo, 
on the north coast. The roads from Yauco and 
Ponce meet at Adjuntas, a town twelve or fifteen 
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miles from the coast, and the road runs from 
that point direct to Arecibo. Gen. Guy V. 
Henry commanded a force which undertook to 
reach the north coast by this route and effect a 
junction with General Schwan at Arecibo. In 
advance of him Gen. Roy Stone was sent out 
with a small body of men, apparently about 100, 
to reconnoiter this road and determine its fitness 
for military use. He took with him a company 
of the Second Wisconsin Volunteers and a detail 
from the Signal Corps, which laid a telegraph 
line as fast as the force proceeded. The inci- 
dents of this little expedition are remarkable as 
an indication of the state of feeling in the interior 
of the island. 

General Stone started out at noon, August 1, 
with his small body of men. The character of 
his task as he viewed it is indicated not only by 
the smallness of his force, but by the fact that 
he and his officers went in carriages, though in 
an enemy’s country! He reached Adjuntas the 
same night and found that the 400 Spaniards 
who had garrisoned the town had retreated to a 
point five milesaway. These were regular troops. 
The volunteers in the place who had remained to 
surrender themselves changed their minds when 
they saw how small the American force was, and 
began to prepare for defense, but on General 
Stone’s making a pretense of sending back for 
reénforcements, which are said to have consisted 
of two men in the rear, the enemy surrendered, 
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105 in number. When their guns and ammuni- 
tion had been taken the town was in our posses- 
sion, especially as the alcalde, or mayor, codper- 
ated with us. The general then went on to 
Utuardo, seven miles north, and was greeted 
warmly, the enemy's forces having fled. The 
expedition was then out of flags, having had so 
many towns surrender unexpectedly, but the sol- 
diers painted a flag on a sheet of linen, and the 
improvised Stars and Stripes was raised over the 
town hall amid ckeers. General Stone enlisted 
300 natives there to act as scouts, and also sent 
back for reénforcements, as a considerable force 
of Spaniards was reported to be holding the 
passes toward Arecibo. Finally he pushed on to 
Arecibo, and making a demonstration before the 
town is said ¢o have received an offer of surren- 
der, which he did not accept on account of the 
weakness of his force. 

This expedition, though unimportant in a mili- 
tary sense, for it could have been turned back at 
any point if the enemy had shown energy, is 
significant of the condition of feeling in the in- 
terior of Porto Rico. General Stone started out 
with only a few men, and it was not until his 
progress had shown decisive results that he was 
reénforced to the strength of 200 men. His suc- 
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A FAMOUS SPRING AT THE TOWN OF AGUADILLA, PORTO RICO. 


cess in crossing the island dismayed somewhat 
the plan of General Miles, which is said to have 
been to leave open lines of retreat for the enemy 
toward San Juan, so that by the time they were 
gathered there all the rest of the island would lie 
peaceably under American government. The total 
force of Spanish regulars in the island was re- 
ported to be 6,000 or 8,000 men. 

General Stone’s movement was intended to be 
no more than a reconnoissance to determine the 
availability of the Arecibo road for the move- 
ment of troops. The information given by the 
natives was that the military 10ad from Ponce by 
Coamo to San Juan had been intrenched near 
the mountain town of Aibonito, and it might be 
necessary to flank this position, which could be 


done by Arecibo. General Stone was followed 
by a battalion of the Nineteenth United States 
Infantry, with 500 native laborers under Colonel. 
Black, who were instructed to repair the road. 
In consequence of the peaceful conquest obtained 
by General Stone’s advance guard the main body, 
under General Henry, had nothing todo. All 
the towns had surrendered to the outpost before 
he arrived! No news of their advance has been 
received. 

The principal task of the army in Porto Rico 
was the capture of San Juan, where the greatest 
strength of the enemy was. <A fine road connects 
that place with Ponce, about seventy miles dis- 
tant, or nearly twice the width of the island. 
The principal reason for this great length is that 
the road climbs the mountain range by 
running nearly parallel to the southern 
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coast. At Cayey, twenty-five or thirty . 
miles from Ponce, the road is only 
eight miles from the coast, and this sit- 
uation was one of the facts that deter- 
mined our occupation of the port of 
Arroyo, which is southeast of Cayey 
and not more than twelve miles dis- 
tant. Columns moving simultaneously 
from Ponce and Arroyo would flank« 
any force on the main road between 
them. 

The first step taken was a movement 
on Guayama from Arroyo. Guayama 
is a city of 16,000 people and was 
needed as a base of operations. Gen- 
eral Brooke sent General Hains, with 
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the Fourth Ohio and Third Illinois regi- 
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ments, at 7 o'clock on August 5. They had a 
brush with the Spaniards, who had blocked the 
road with barbed-wire entanglements, but their 
fire, though rapid, was aimed so badly that we had 
only 3 men wounded. Guayama was reached at 
11 o’clock. The town was lifeless, every door and 
window being shut, but when the presence of 
the Americans was discovered the inhabitants 
poured into the streets and showed the joy with 
which our troops were greeted everywhere else. 
The enemy, who had retired to the hills, began 
shooting into the town, but succeeded only in 
wounding one man, and a few shots from dyna- 
mite guns dispersed them. 

Three days later, on the 8th, Colonel Coit, 
Major Dean, and Lieutenant Wardman, of Gen- 
eral Brooke’s staff, went with Companies A and 
©, of the Fourth Ohio, to reconnoiter the road 
to Cayey. They found the enemy intrenched 
three miles beyond Guayama, at a point where 
the road winds sharply, and were thrown into 
confusion by the sudden attack of the Spaniards 
and the demoralization of an officer who, it is 
said, will have to account to a court-martial for 
his conduct. Afterward two dynamite guns were 


brought up from Guayama, the men dragging 
them three miles, as no horses were available. 
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At the same time an attack was made on the 
enemy’s trenches and they retreated. Five men 
were wounded in this affair. Our troops returned 
to Guayama, which they found steeped in con- 
sternation, for the story had spread that our men 
were cut to pieces. Nothing but the reappear- 
ance of the guns encouraged them to come into 
the streets again and shout their ‘¢ Vivan los 
Americanos!” The reconnoisance showed that 
the enemy were determined to make a stand on 
this road and that they had a very favorable 
position. 

The force at Guayama was not strong enough 
to meet with certainty of success the opposition 
expected and was deficient in cavalry. Various 
circumstances, such as the grounding of a trans- 
port and tardiness in landing horses owing to the 
lack of means, delayed General Brooke’s prepa- 
rations at Arroyo, and it was not until August 12 
that he was able to move. Leaving Arroyo at 
daybreak, he passed Guayama at noon, and three 
hours later found the Spaniards in the same 
strong position where the Ohio companies had 
met them. Preparations for attack were made, 
but just as the first gun was sighted orders came 
from General Miles to cease hostilities. 

The main movement began on August 4, from 
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Juan Diaz, thirteen miles from Ponce and on the 
main military road. This place had been entered, 
immediately after the capture of Ponce, by a 
small force, which was received enthusiastically. 
General Wilson afterward moved his _head- 
quarters there. General Ernst’s brigade, consist- 
ing of the Second and Third Wisconsin and Six- 
teenth Illinois, advanced on the day mentioned 
five miles to a bridge over the Descalabrados 
River, and a few men scouted as far as Coamo, 
where the enemy was said to be intrenched. 
They were fired on and retired. On August 9 
Coamo was taken. The Sixteenth Pennsylvania, 
under command of Colonel Hulings, moved out 
from Descalabrados bridge the night before and 
established themselves in the rear of the enemy. 
In the morning Captain Anderson’s battery of the 
Fourth United States Artillery opened fire on a 
blockhouse held by them, and when that was set 
on fire the battery moved to a new position, and 
Troop C, of New York City cavalry, went 
around to flank the town on the right, while the 
two Wisconsin regiments moved on right and left 
of the direct road. The fleeing Spaniards ran 
into the Pennsylvania troops, and after a short 
engagement 200 of them surrendered, nearly as 
many more escaping. We occupied the town. 
In this engagement we had 6 men wounded. The 
Spanish commander and two captains were killed, 
and the enemy’s other losses must have been 
serious. 

The next affair in which this force was en- 
gaged was near Aibonito, a town situated in the 
mountains at an elevation of 1,000 feet, where 
nature affords every opportunity for the stoutest 
defense. It was here that the Spaniards were 
expected to make their stand, and it was partly 
to meet the resistance they could offer here that 
the route by Arecibo was reconnoitered so 
promptly and the flanking advance from Guayama 
was made. The engagement was intended to be 
an artillery attack exclusively, for the purpose of 
developing the Spanish position. The enemy 
were found intrenched on the hills overlooking 
the pass of Aibonito, and were shelled by Potts’ 
battery of the Third United States Artillery at a 
range of somewhat over a mile. The Spaniards 
replied both with artillery and small arms, 
wounding Lieutenant Haines and 4 privates and 
killing 1. At this place General Wilson received 
the only plucky answer returned by any Spanish 
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commander in Porto Rico. When called upon 
to surrender, Lieutenant-Colonel Nuvillers re- 
plied: ‘*Tell General Wilson, if he wishes to 
avoid the further shedding of blood, to stay 
where he is!” This took place on August 12, 
and just as General Wilson was about to order a 
renewal of artillery fire from a new and advan- 
tageous position the news of the armistice came 
and hostilities ceased. 

The operations of Generals Brooke and Ernst, 
though starting from points twenty-five or thirty 
miles distant, were really one movement. Each 
force had for its objective Cayey, where the two 
roads on which they moved unite in the main 
military road across the island to the capital. 

In all this Porto Rican campaign, which lasted 
nineteen days, there were only four or five en- 
counters, and none of these rose above the dig- 
nity of skirmishes, though the enemy frequently 
held strong positions. The operations on the 
west coast were undertaken by regulars; those 
on the main line of attack along the military road 
were confided to volunteers, who conducted them- 
selves well and would soon have acquired the 
coolness of veterans. 

Though the Porto Rican campaign ended with 
every movement uncompleted, there is no doubt 
that it would have been a decided military suc- 
cess, and if the war had continued another month 
we should have seen every foot of the island in 
our possession. In a few days more Generals 
Schwan and Henry would have united at Are- 
cibo, ready for a flank movement on the capital 
in rear of the Spanish forces operating around 
Aibonito. These would have been driven from 
the last-named position by General Wilson, and 
though in that hilly region they might - have 
found many points for a stand against their foes, 
the only possible result of the movement from 
Arecibo would have been their precipitate retreat 
to San Juan or their capture. It is fortunate 
that the armistice came when it did, for every 
life lost was thrown away for Spanish honor. 
The prospect of successful defense has not existed 
in Porto Rico since the Spanish fleet was de. 
stroyed, and when the natives exibited their joy- 
ful welcome of American rule the resistance of 
the Spaniards, however costly in life, became 
merely formal. After flaunting over the island 
for four hundred years the Spanish flag is hauled 
down by the people it covered. 
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PRINCE BISMARCK: AN ANECDOTAL CHARACTER 
SKETCH. 


BY HIS ENGLISH BIOGRAPHER, CHARLES LOWE. 


HEN, in the course of his tour round the 
world, General Grant went to Berlin and 
had an interview with Prince Bismarck—then at 
the height of his power—he carried away with 
him the impression that the German chancellor 
was the most interesting conversationalist he had 
ever met. Carl Schurz, who subsequently came 
to Berlin and was entertained by the chancellor, 
said that the best table-talkers he had ever known 
were Mazzini and Oliver Wendell Holmes, but 
that Bismarck was better than either. 

It was a strange anomaly, as I have elsewhere 
remarked, that one of the wisest men and best 
table-talkers of modern times should have been 
born on ‘‘ All Fools’ Day ’’—the best cf talkers, 
because the greatest man of action, of modern 
times. And how infinitely more interesting must 
ever be the talk of a man who has done great 
things than that of a man who has only thought 
great thoughts | 

Largely inheriting the warrior instincts of a 
warrior ancestry and a military nation, Bismarck 
was a soldier by nature, a statesman only by 
chance ; and even his statesmanship was of the 
military order. Above all things, his figure on 
the historical stage of the nineteenth century 
was that of a very powerful fighting man—a 
* William Wallace, a Cromwell, or a Wallenstein 
—who at his best stood six feet two and scaled 
twenty stone; and no more perfect idea could be 
got of the crusading knight in armor, terrible to 
foes, than when the German chancellor appeared 
mounted on a heavy charger in his shining 
cuirass and eagle-crested helm—a singular con- 
trast, indeed, to such a pygmy as the ‘‘ Man of 
Destiny,” or rather the ‘*Man of Sawdust,”’ 
Napoleon the Little, with his cigarette and dainty 
white kid gloves, ashen-hued face, and general air 
of tailor’s block, when the two stood face to face 
before the weaver's cottage at Sedan. 

Must not the life of such a man—the greatest 
man of action of his time—be intensely interest- 
ing when it comes to be written in full? Bis- 
marck himself never published his autobiography, 
if he ever wrote one. But when his own me- 
moirs come to see the light it will be found that 
much of their interest has: been discounted by 
the autobiography which he has already spoken. 





For, in addition to being the greatest actor of 
his time in the literal meaning of the word— 
doer, achiever, author of events, maker of his- 
tory—he has also been one of the greatest talkers 
in the sense employed by General Grant and 
Carl Schurz, and much of this talk has been 
about his own accomplishments. Indeed, there 
might now be written an ingeniously compiled 
book: entitled ‘‘ Bismarck. By Himself,” in 
which nothing would be used but the Prince’s 
own words. 

At any rate, the Prince himself has already 
saved us from the labor of ‘historical sketching 


-In.order to convey a clear outline of his charac- 


ter and career, seeing that these a‘ready stand 
artistically outlined to us in his own actions and 
his own words. Some-of the sapient. incidents 
in that career amply suffice for’ the: purpose of 
the historical painter. But let-us make a dash in 
medias res—into the very middle of things—and 
commence with the climax of thie. Prince’s'achieve- 
ments, the proclamation of the new German 
empire, with which his name will be associated 
to the end of time, just as much as that of Wash- 
ington with the independence of the United 
States. The results the same, but how different 
the methods ! 

For example: During the French war the first 
attempt at peace negotiations had ended in smoke, 
and when Jules Favre repaired to Versailles to 
resume the discussion which had been broken off 
at Ferriéres, Bismarck represented that if the 
French still clung to their previous principle of 
‘‘not an inch of our soil, not a stone of our for- 
tresses |’? it was useless to waste any more talk 
onthesubject. ‘‘ My time,” he said, ‘‘is precious, 
so is yours, and I don’t see why we should waste 
it. Moreover, you have come too late. For 
there, behind that door, is a delegate of the [cap- 
tive] Emperor Napoleon III., and I am about to 
negotiate with him.” 

The prospect of the new republic being thus, 
after all, supplanted by the resuscitated empire, 
filled Favre with a feeling of indescribable fear. 
Bismarck, perceiving at a glance the enormous 
advantage he had gained over his opponent, fixed 
his eyes on the door behind whicn he had (falsely) 
asserted the existence of a Bonapartist envoy 
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NAPOLEON III. AND BISMARCK ON THE MORNING AFTER SEDAN. 


(From the painting by Camphausen.) 


and continued: ‘Besides, why should I treat ’ 


with you? Why give to your republic an ap- 
pearance of legality by signing a treaty with its 
representative ? In reality you are only a band 
of rebels. Your emperor, should he be allowed 
by us to return from captivity in Germany, would 
be entitled to shoot you all down as traitors and 
rebels.”’ 

‘¢But should he return,” cried Favre with a 
face of horror, ‘‘there will be civil war and 
anarchy.” 

‘« Well,” replied Bismarck with cynical indif- 
ference, ‘‘I do not see what harm that would do 
us Germans.”’ 

After some more altercation in this tone the 
chancellor rose as if to leave, and grasped the 
handle of the door behind which the impatient 
delegate of Napoleon was supposed to be wait- 
ing ; whereupon Favre, chalky-white with terror, 
sprang up and imploringly cried: ‘‘No! no! 
Not so! Have all you ask, but do not impose 
on France, after all her misfortunes, the shame 
of being again obliged to endure a Bonaparte.” 

The two resumed their seats, and what between 


’ 


playing off on the republican Favre a dummy 
delegate of the fallen emperor and dwelling on 
the superior merits of monarchy as a form of 
government for France, Bismarck at last gained 
his point, which involved the double principle of 
a cession of territory and a cash indemnity, and 
then the chancellor invited his visitor to join 
him at dinner. 

The famished Favre (he had come out of be- 
sieged and starving Paris) ravenously devoured 
the viands which Bismarck set before him, but 
his stomach could not stand the Iron Chancellor's 
strong cigars. He did not smoke. 

‘*You are wrong,” said Bismarck. ‘* When 
you enter on a discussion which may lead to 
vehement remarks you should smoke. When 
one smokes the cigar is held between the fingers ; 
one must handle it, not allow it to fall, and 
thereby violent movements of the body are 
avoided or weakened. With regard to the men- 
tal condition, it does not deprive us of our in- 
tellectual capacity, but it produces a state of 
kindly repose. The cigar is a diversion, and 
this blue smoke which rises in curves and which 
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the eye involuntarily follows pleases and renders 
us more flexible. The eye is occupied ; the hand 
is engaged ; the organ of smell is gratified ; one 
is happy. In this state one is very disposed to 
make concessions; and our business—that of 
diplomats—continually consists in the making of 
mutual concessions.”’ 

Like General Grant, Bismarck was always a 
constant smoker of the strongest cigars, and in 
his earlier days he even used to be what the Ger- 
mans call a ‘‘chain-smoker’’—that is to say, a 
man whose morning and night is connected by a 
chain of cigars each link of which is lighted at the 
stump of its predecessor. One day when at Ver- 
sailles during the French war Lord Odo Russell, 
English envoy at the German headquarters, went 
to call on Bismarck, but found him closeted with 
Count Harry Arnim, who was known as the 
‘¢ Ape” from his fantastical ways. Lord Odo had 
not long to wait before the ‘‘ Ape” came out, 
fanning himself with his handkerchief and look- 
ing as if he were about to choke. <‘‘ Well,” he 
gasped, ‘‘I cannot understand how Bismarck 
can bear that—smoking the strongest Havanas 
in a stuffy little room. I had to beg him to open 
the window.” 

Presently my lord entered the sanctum of the 
chancellor, whom he also found fanning himself 
at the open casement. 

‘¢What strange tastes some people have 
exclaimed the Prince. ‘‘Arnim has just been 
with me, and he was so overpoweringly perfumed 
that I could stand it no longer and had to open 
the window.” 

Lord Odo Russell nsed to say that in diplo- 
macy the cigarette had taken the place of a pinch 
of snuff—as an occupation which gave you time 
to ponder an answer to a question while only ap- 
pearing to puff smoke. But Bismarck ever used 
a cigar instead of a cigarette, in war as well as 
in diplomacy. 

‘Do you remember, my dear general,’’ said 
the Prince once to Moltke as he passed round the 
Havanas at his dinner-table in Berlin, ‘‘ the last 
time you accepted a cigar from me ?” 

‘¢No, I cannot say I do,” replied the great 
strategist. 

‘« Well,” rejoined Bismarck as he lighted his 
weed, ‘¢I myself shall never forget the occasion. 
It was on the day of Koniggratz, during the 
anxious time when the battle stood still and we 
could neither go backward nor forward—when 
one aid-de-camp after another galloped off with- 
out ever returning, and we could get no news of 
the Crown Prince’s coming. I began to feel 
frightfully uneasy, and my eyes wandered about 
in search of you. Looking round, I saw you 
standing not far off. You were gazing on the 
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course of the battle with a look of the most se- 
rene indifference and the stump of a cigar in 
your mouth. ‘Well,’ said I to myself, ‘if 
Moltke can go on smoking so calmly as that it 
can’t be so very bad with us, after all.’ So, 
riding up, I offered you my case, which contained 
two cigars, a good and a bad one. With the un- 
erring glance of the true commander you selected 





BISMARCK AT THE AGE OF THIRTEEN. 


the former. Gentlemen, I smoked the bad one 
myself: after the battle, and I can assure you 
that I never had one in all my life that tasted 
half so well.” 

Another cigar incident was characteristic of 
the man. When the German troops entered 
Paris in triumphal procession after the French 
war, Bismarck, in full cuirassier uniform, rode 
in with them as far as the Arc de Triomphe, 
where, amid the gloomy mob of on-lookers, he 
espied a workman scowling at him with a vil- 
lainous expression of hate and fumbling in the 
folds of his blouse for something which might 
have been a revolver. Turning his charger’s 
head, Bismarck calmly rode up to this evil-look- 
ing fellow, and in the most polite manner begged 
the favor of a light to his cigar, which had gone 
out ; and the immediate change in the man’s ex- 
pression showed that his malice had been com- 
pletely disarmed. 

Moreover, when the chancellor, some months 
thereafter, rode into Berlin with the Emperor of 
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his making and all his great generals at the head 
of the home-returning victorious troops, he was 
the hero of another little incident which showed 
the sort of stuff of which he was made. The 
streets were crammed with acclaiming multitudes, 
fluttering with triumphal flags, and echoing with 
the wheels of captured French cannon. Berlin 
had never beheld such an impressive spectacle. 

Halting in front of Blicher’s statue, there were 
borne past the Emperor fifty-five captured French 
colors, with their silken folds fluttering and rus- 
tling in the breeze created by the thundering 
cheers of the multitude. Bismarck sat upright, 
but restless, in his saddle behind his majesty, 
looking around him as if in quest of something. 
Some one approaching him asked what his high- 
ness wanted. ‘‘ Paper and pencil,” was the 
quick reply, and these articles were quickly pro- 
cured from the pocket-book of a policeman. The 
Prince wrote off a hasty word or two on his 


thigh, and holding the paper aloft said: ‘+ Here 
is a telegram. Will you carry it?” <‘ Yes,” 


replied the bystander thus addressed. ‘‘ Thanks,”’ 
said the Prince. ‘‘ You can read it.” Hurriedly 
passing through the crowd, the messenger read 
on his way to the telegraph office: <‘+To the 
German commander of the outposts, Paris: If 
the French outposts advance farther, attack 
them.” 

What had happened ? The French troops had 
pushed their outposts beyond the ljne agreed 
upon, and the German commander (of the army 
of occupation left behind to insure performance 
of the peace conditions) had asked whether he 
should hold on to his line or whether he should 
make way for the French movement. In re- 
sponse to Bismarck’s peremptory telegram this 
commander stood firm; the French were awed ; 
and the war, which seemed on the verge of 
breaking out afresh, was happily averted, just as 
at first it had been precipitated by equal prompt- 
ness and perception of the true state of affairs on 
the part of the German chancellor. 

Beyond all doubt the French were to blame for 
the great war of 1870. They had resolved to 
fight Germany in order to pay off old scores and 
frustrate her unification—this is quite incontesta- 
ble. But the ‘‘time when” was slightly im- 
posed upon them. Napoleon’s hand was forced 
by Bismarck, whose purpose it did not suit to 
wait until France felt herself to be completely 
ready. By persistent efforts the French had got 
the avalanche of war pushed and levered to the 
brink of the abyss, and Bismarck, in order to 
gain time by precipitating the inevitable, had 
given the avalanche the final filip, the briskest 
little finger-touch which sent it over. 

A finger-touch, this, which he—at Berlin— 
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applied to the telegram sent him from Ems by 
King William detailing his refusal to comply 
with the insulting demands of the French am- 
bassador. With the chancellor, when this tele- 
gram reached him, were dining his great fellow- 
paladins Roon, the reorganizer of the Prussian 
army, the maker of the sword, and Moltke, its 
wielder. ‘‘ And on my reading it out to them,” 
said Bismarck once, ‘‘they both dropped their 
forks and knives and receded a little from the 
table. There was a long pause. We were all 
very much depressed, feeling that the matter 
was slipping through our fingers, and that, after 
all, there might be a feeble and inglorious issue 
of the affair. At last I asked Moltke whether 
we could absolutely rely upon our army, and re- 
ceived from him the most explicit assurances on 
this head. ‘ Well, then,’ said I to both, ‘ you 


can now go calmly on with your dinner.’ There- 
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upon I sat down at a little round marble table 
and ‘edited’ the King’s telegram somewhat, 
leaving only the head and tail. ‘ Splendid!’ 
exclaimed my two guests ; ‘that will do ;’ while 
Moltke added: «At first it sounded like a cha- 
made, and now it isa fanfare.’ I gave orders 
for the immediate publication of the King’s tele- 
gram in its altered form, which now made it seem 
to the French as if their ambassador had been 
rudely treated by the King, whereas in reality 
they had submitted a most insulting demand to 
our lord and master. The effect at Paris was 
like that of a bomb, and the boulevards now 
burst into cries of ‘A Berlin! A Berlin 1’” 

Bismarck had achieveu his object, which was 
to force the hands of the bellicose French and 
precipitate the war which he knew to be quite 
inevitable. Shortly after the declaration of war 
the King said to Bismarck : 

‘¢ What are we now going to do with France ?” 

‘¢Tt will be ’66 over again,’ confidently re- 
turned the chancellor, while to Queen Augusta, 
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who wanted to know what the cost of the war 
was likely to be, he promptly replied: ‘‘ Only a 
Napoleon ! ” 

‘«Sixty-six over again,” when Austria was 
completely crushed by Prussia in less than seven 
weeks, or rather days, while it was to take seven 
months to bring the infatuated French to their 
senses. And Bismarck was by no means so cer- 
tain of victory in 1866 as he wasin 1870 ; though 
he himself was determined to act on the fin old 
Douglas motto, ‘‘ Do or die!” 

‘¢T was with Count Bismarck,” wrote Lord 
Augustus Loftus, British ambassador in Berlin, 
‘‘late on the evening of June 15, 1866. We 
had been walking and sitting in his garden at a 
late hour, when to my astonishment it struck 
midnight. Bismarck took out his watch and 
said: ‘At this moment our troops are entering 
Hanover, Saxony, and Hesse-Cassel. The strug- 
gle will be severe. Prussia may lose, but she 


will at least have fought bravely and- honorably. 
If we are beaten I shall not return. 


T shall fall 
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in the first charge. One can die but once, and 
if beaten it is better to die.’”’ 

On another occasion he said that if beaten he 
never would have returned alive, to become a 
target for the broomsticks and dish-clouts of 
every peevish old market-woman in Berlin. 

Bismarck himself was present at the crowning 
victory of Kéniggratz (or Sadowa) on the day of 
which he was thirteen hours at a stretch in the 
saddle and at night slept on the dirty pavement 
stones of the colonnade of a village. ‘‘I was 
dead beat,’ he afterward said, ‘‘and slept like a 
marmot. But this was not the worst bed | 
found in Bohemia. I still reflect with horror 
and backache upon the night that 1 spent in a 
child’s crib.” 

‘¢ A child’s crib!’ exclaimed a lady. ‘+The 
minister-president in a child’s crib! How did 
you manage that ?” 

‘‘Oh, that was simple enough. I doubled 
myself up like a pocket-knife.”’ 

At the battle of Kéniggritz he stood in the 
thickest of the shell fire at the side of his sov- 
ereign, to whom he was so devoted as to cause 
him once to exclaim during the heat of the con- 
flict between crown and Parliament, soon after 
his accession to power, when he was accused of 
playing the Strafford to the King of Prussia: 
‘‘What matter if they hang me, provided the 
rope by which they string me up bind this new 
Germany more firmly to your throne?’”’ And 
for the safety of this beloved sovereign at Kénig- 
gratz Bismarck was much more concerned than 
for his own. ‘‘Does your majesty, then, think 
that these whistling shells are mere swallows, 
that you thus remain exposed to this terrific fire ? 
Sire, I entreat you to leave this dangerous spot.” 
The King, just to humor his solicitous premier, 
did ride on a little out of the very thickest of 
the shell fire, but not far enough to please Bis- 
marck, who then, as he afterward said, ‘‘ edging 
up with my dark chestnut to Sadowa”’ (the name 
given to the King’s mare a/ter the battle), ‘‘ gave 
her a good [sly] kick from behind with the point 
of my riding-boot, when she made a bound for- 
ward, and the King looked round in astonish- 
ment. I think he saw what I had done, but he 
said nothing.” 

‘¢That Bismarck is certainly an astonishing 
fellow,” wrote a secretary of the French em- 
bassy a few days after. ‘*On my journey to 
Vienna after the battle of Sadowa I learned he 
was at Brinn. It was July 15. I called upon 
him at 2 o’clock in the morning and found him 
in bed. There was a table at his bedside, upon 
which two candles were burning and two books 
were lying. The man was reading: and what 
do you think he read? You will scarcely be- 
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BISMARCK AS HE APPEARED A FEW MONTHS BEFORE 
HIS DEATH. 


lieve me when I tell you that it was a sensational 
French novel.” 

It was generally with French novels that Bis- 
marck sought to calm his excited nerves (though 
on the night of Sedan he read far into the morn- 
ing the Moravian tracts and ‘‘ Daily Refresh- 
ments for Believing Christians ”’), and during the 
Bohemian campaign of 1866 his nerves were in 
a constant state of the extremest tension. It was 
long, as it is still, a popular belief that Bismarck 
was the Hotspur of the Prussian court and camp, 
ever ready to plunge in where others feared to 
tread. But the truth was just the other way 
about, and he often complained of the worry he 
had to endure ‘‘in the ungrateful task of water- 
ing the King’s wine.” After Koniggratz the 
military party wanted to carry the war up to the 
very gates of Vienna, while the King insisted on 
taking a slice of Bohemia as part of the spoils of 
victory. But to both projects Bismarck was 
strongly opposed, as calculated to make peace at 
once more difficult of attainment and more un- 
likely to last. 

He told the King that he would rather resign 
than take upon himself the responsibility for a 
continuance of the war, and begged his majesty, 
if he went on with the campaign, to give him a 
commission in the active army, in order to prove, 


at least, that he had no lack of personal courage. 
Prussia, he said, had already attained great re- 
sults, and these should not be imperiled by aim- 
ing at such things as a triumphal march into 
Vienna or the annexation of Austrian or Saxon 
territory. ‘‘They persisted, however, in their 
opinion,’ he afterward related, ‘‘and in vain | 
repeated my protest against the enterprise. | 
then went into my chamber, which was separated 
from the council-room [in the old castle of Nic- 
olsburg, where the great Napoleon had slept after 
Austerlitz] by a wooden partition only, locked 
my door, threw myself upon the bed, and wept 
aloud from nervous excitement. After a short 
time they grew quiet, and the idea was given up.” 

On a previous occasion, when the sovereigns 
of the fatherland had met at Frankfort to tinker 
at the German constitution and indulge in what 
Bismarck described as mere ‘‘ wind-baggery,” 
instead of adopting his own prescription of 
‘¢ blood and iron” to the Sick Man of Germany, 
‘<7 was so nervous and excited,” he said, ‘‘ that 
I could scarcely stand on my legs, and in closing 
the door of the adjutant’s room I tore off the 
latch.” 

But what he suffered from the Hotspurs of the 
Prussian camp during the Bohemian campaign of 
1866 was nothing to what he had to endure from 
the French ambassador,:-M. Benedetti (of subse- 
quent Ems fame), who, on behalf of Napoleon 
the Little, was forever pestering him for com- 
pensation to France for the acquisitions of Prus- 
sia. A fine demand this, was it not? With 
masterly diplomacy Bismarck succeeded in stav- 
ing off the covetous Frenchmen until the signa- 
ture of peace between Austria and Prussia, when 
one fine day Benedetti presented himself to Bis- 
marck with the plump alternative—:‘ Cession of 
the Rhine frontier to France or war ! ”’ 

‘¢ Very well, then,” said Bismarck; ‘let 
there be war!” 

But when speaking with this splendid prompt- 
itude the chancellor knew something that was a 
profound secret to Benedetti. He knew, in fact, 
that the southern states of Germany, which by 
the treaty of peace, at the instance of Napoleon, 
had been promised a federal existence separate 
from that of the north, had already concluded 
with this north military conventions binding 
them to assist the north against France in the 
event of war. Benedetti’s threat of war had 
been mere bluff; and when, in the following 
year, the secret military treaties were revealed on 
France again threatening to go to war with 
Prussia on account of Luxembourg, Napoleon 
the Little once more took to his heels on finding, 
like the highway robber which he really was, that 
his intended victim had produced from his pock- 
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et, not a purse, but a six-chambered revolver of 
the newest type. Both in France and Austria 
these secret military treaties between north and 
south Germany were denounced as a ‘‘ master- 
piece of treachery,” to use the words of Count 
Beust, and as ‘‘ the ne plus ultra of Machiavel- 
lism.” 

And so they were, it must be owned. But it 
was a masterpiece of treachery in a good cause, 
and with Bismarck more than any other statesman 
the American principle ‘‘ My country, right or 
wrong!” has ever been the guiding maxim. 
With him the means ever justified the end, and 
any means were good enough in his eyes which 
served to save his country from the French. 
Verily M. Benedetti was right in more senses 
than one when, after dining with Bismarck one 
day at Berlin, he took up the latter’s helmet, in 
passing out through the entrance hall, to try if it 
would suit him, and remarked with a smile to a 
companion, ‘‘ Certainly his head is much bigger 
than mine,” as he was afterward again to dis- 
cover to his cost on more occasions than one, and 
last of all at Ems. 

But though a diplomat of the subtlest and 
most far-seeing kind when occasion demanded, 
Bismarck’s diplomacy generally consisted in the 
plainest and most straightforward speech, as when, 
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for example, he hinted to the Duke of Augusten- 
burg (father of the present German Empress), 
during the Danish war of 1864, that he had bet- 
ter behave himself, for that ‘‘ Prussia could easily 
wring the neck of the chicken she herself had 
hatched ;”’ or when he told the Austrian am- 
bassador on the eve of the Bohemian campaign 
that ‘‘ their relations must either become better 
or worse.”’ These relations, he remarked to the 
English ambassador, might be described by the 
words of Richelieu to his discarded mistress : 
‘We are not enemies, only we don't love each 
other any longer.’’ Bismarck could write the 
suavist of diplomatic dispatches with his ‘‘ mailed 
fist,” yet sometimes his spoken language was of 
almost brutal directness. 

To take only one typical instance, in the Prince’s 
own words: ‘‘ Late one night” (during the French 
war), ‘‘ after a ride of several hours, I arrived, 
tired and hungry, at Baron von Rothschild’s cele- 
brated chdteau [Ferriéres]. To my modest re- 
quest for something to eat and drink and a bed 
the major-domo replied, with a flood of pompous 
French phrases, implying that he had nothing 
for me—taking me for an officer. In this port- 
ly representative of the Paris millionaire I at 
once recognized a son of the free city of Frank- 
fort, and I asked him in German whether he 
knew what a truss of straw was. The honest 
Frankforter looked at me in amazement, and 
then | explained to him that on such bundles of 
straw recalcitrant major-domos could be bound 
with their posterior parts upward—the rest he 
would understand. In less than a quarter of an 
hour all that I had asked for was forthcoming.” 

How ready, too, with his hand, ever to suit 
the action to the word! After the battle of 
Gravelotte Bismarck and General Sheridan, Unit- 
ed States representative at the German head- 
quarters, got their carriage mixed up in a big 
block of military traffic and could neither ad- 
vance nor recede. But the Count (he was not 
yet Prince), said the general, +‘ was equal to the 
emergency, for, taking a pistol from behind his 
cushion and bidding me keep my seat, he jumped 
out and quickly began to clear the street effect- 
ively, ordering wagons to the right and left. 
Marching in front of the carriage and making 
way for us till we were well through the block- 
ade, he then resumed his seat, remarking : ‘ This 
is not a very dignified business for the chancellor 
of the German Confederation, but it’s the only 
way to get through.’ ” 

A man of action, every inch of him, and a 
despiser of men of mere words—a man who, 
when talking to the British ambassador at Berlin 
on the subject of peace and war, could say to 
him: <‘‘Why, after all, Attila was a greater 
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than your John Bright. He has left a greater 
name in history. The Duke of Wellington will 
be known in history as a great warrior, and not 
as a pacific statesman.” 

A man of action himself, Bismarck has ever 
entertained the profoundest contempt for all 
political wind-bags and mere word artists. Thus 
he once remarked that *‘‘if in the course of his 
whole life he had inflicted upon Germany half 
the ignominy and weakness which Mr. Gladstone 
had inflicted upon England in the course of four 
years, he would not have had the courage to look 
his countrymen in the face again.”’ It was in the 
same tone that he once replied to a letter of the 
French statesman, M. Emile Ollivier: ‘Sir, if 
in the course of my life 1 had had the misfortune 
to do as much harm to my native country as you 
have done to yours, I should have believed that 
my days would not be long enough to pray to 
God for forgiveness.”’ 

A man of action, and how magnificently 
prompt! On one occasion things came to such 
a pitch between Bismarck and Count Rechberg, 
his Austrian rival at the old Frankfort Diet, that 
the latter passionately exclaimed : 

‘¢Qne of my friends shall wait upon you in 
the morning.” 

‘¢ Why all this unnecessary delay ?”’ Bismarck 
coolly replied. ‘In all probability you have a 
pair of pistols handy. Let us settle the matter 
immediately. While you are getting the things 
ready I shall write a report about the whole 
transaction, which, in case I am killed, I request 
you to forward to Berlin.’ 

It was this dare-devil spirit of action which 
distinguished Bismarck from the moment he was 
summoned to the helm of office at Berlin from 
Paris, where he had been sent as Prussian am- 
bassador to study Louis Napoleon. Before re- 
pairing to Berlin he had gone over to London, 
unofficially, to unfold his views of Germany’s 
future to the Queen’s ministers—views which 
one of these ministers characterized as the ‘‘ mere 
moonshine of a German baron.” But Mr. Dis- 
raeli was much more acute. ‘‘Take care of 
that man, said the perspicacious Dizzy; ‘‘he 
means what he says.” 

Perhaps the finest and most characteristic inci- 
dent in all Bismarck’s career was his interview 
with King William on reaching Berlin to assume 
the office of premier of Prussia—King William, 
whose conflicts with the Chamber on the subject 
of army reform had filled his majesty’s heart 
with terror and despair. 

‘‘ When I arrived in Berlin on September 19, 
1862,” said Bismarck afterward, ‘‘ his majesty’s 
abdication, already signed, lay on his writing- 
table. | refused to take office. The document 





was ready for handing to the Crown Prince. 
The King asked me whether I was prepared to 
govern against a majority of the Chamber even 
without a budget. I answered ‘Yes,’ and the 
letter of abdication was destroyed. 

‘¢ But even then the struggle was not over. A 
fortnight after, the King wrote to me from Baden 
in a state of intense despondency. I went to 
meet him on his way back to Berlin. He was 
terribly depressed. The Queen*had pointed to 
the lessons of history. I pointed to the Prussian 
officer’s sword which he wore.” 

‘«« What is going to happen ?’ he exclaimed. 
‘I can see far enough from the palace window to 
behold your head fall on the scaffold, and after 
yours—mine.’ 





BISMARCK’S LATEST PHOTOGRAPH. 


‘«« Well,’ I replied, ‘for myself I cannot im- 
agine a nobler death than that or on the battle- 
field. I should fall like Strafford and your 
majesty like Charles I., not like Louis XVI. 
Surely your majesty, as captain of a company, 
cannot think of deserting under fire ?’ 

‘¢¢ Never!’ was the reply, and the King 
sprang up resolute and erect. The Prussian offi- 
cer’s sword had carried the day, and I had won 
back my King.”’ 

Yes, he had indeed. The King in 1862 had 
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summoned Bismarck from Paris to Berlin to 
make him his premier, and nine short years 
later Bismarck, so to speak, was to return the 
compliment by summoning this King from Ber- 
lin to Paris to make him an emperor and get him 
proclaimed Deutscher Kaiser in the Hall of Mir- 
rors at Versailles ! 

In return for having made him a Kaiser, King 
William raised his chancellor to the rank of 
prince. ‘It was very singular,” said Bismarck 
a little later, ‘‘that I, who had always been op- 
posed to petty princes, should now have become 
one of them!” 

Bismarck, who was born in the year of Water- 
loo (1815), began his public life in 1847, when 
he became a member of the first Prussian Parlia- 
ment; and from 1851 till 1862 he was active 
as a diplomat—at Frankfort, St. Petersburg, and 
Paris. From 1862 till 1890, or close on thirty 
years, he was premier of Prussia and chancellor 
of the German empire, and history presents no 
parallel to such a spell of continuous achieve- 
ment, official responsibility, and political labors 
that would have crushed all but a Hercules or an 
Atlas. It is from this point of view that one 
must judge of the mere physical strength and 
endurance of the founder of the German em- 
pire. 

The Grand Old Man of England (Mr. Glad- 
stone) has sometimes been compared to Bismarck, 
the Grand Old Man of Germany. But there is 
no comparison between the two. Gladstone had 
his spells of office and his intervals of rest, but 
Bismarck was in continuous harness of the most 


galling kind for nearly thirty years ; and, more- 
over, he never led the careful, self-cosseting 
kind of life which was ever affected by the Grand 
Old Man of England. Gladstone, for one thing, 
never tried his stomach to anything like the ex- 
tent that had always been done by Bismarck, 
who was one of the greatest and most indis- 
criminate eaters, drinkers, and smokers of his 
time—a Colossus from every point of view. ‘‘I 
have always lived hard and fast,” he once said. 
‘« By hard I mean that I always did what I had 
to do with all my might; whatever really suc- 
ceeded I paid for with my health and strength. 
If I were only to do half my duty I should have 
to work from ten to fifteen hours a day; and I 
did so, too, for a long time. But there is a limit 
to the strength of the strongest.” 

‘Tf the state expects good work out of me,” 
he once remarked, ‘‘it must feed me well.” But 
better work, it must be owned, was never got 
out of any man than out of Bismarck during the 
thirty years of his being harnessed, as he phrased 
it, to the car of Prussia and the empire, his 
Thirty Years’ War with the elements of chaos, 
disunion, disruption, and democracy. ‘‘ After 
all,” he sighed soon after his dismissal from office 
by the present Emperor, ‘‘I derive consolation 
from the fact that if the crown is a real power in 
Germany, I have mainly contributed to that re- 
sult.” 

And again: ‘‘ Formerly all my efforts were 
directed to strengthening the monarchical feeling 
in the people. In the courts and in the official 
world I was extolled and overwhelmed with 
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proofs of gratitude. The people wanted to stone 
me. Now, on the other hand, it is the people 
who acclaim me, while the higher circles are care- 
ful to avoid me. That, I think, is what is called 
the irony of fate.” 

Universal suffrage he once described as ‘‘ the 
government of a house by its nursery ;”” adding, 
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‘¢ You can do anything with children if you only 
play with them,”’ as he himself had done by giv- 
ing universal suffrage to the German people while 
investing the German Government with a power 
of absolute veto. Some one observed: ‘‘ You 
can make a mob cry anything by paying a few 
men among them a groschen apiece to start the 
shouting.”’ 

‘Yes, but you need not waste your groschen,”’ 
demurred the premier; ‘‘there are always asses 
enough to bray gratis.” 

He was ever afraid of popular pressure on the 
Reichstag, and hence his suggestion that the new 
imperial house of Parliament should be built, 
not at Berlin, but at Potsdam. <‘I really am in 
earnest,’’ he said on seeing one of his guests 
smile. ‘The Reichstag should not be held in 
the capital. Just think how wise it was of the 
Americans to choose Washington, instead of New 
York, as the seat of their Legislature! The 
French, too, saw that Paris was unsuited for their 
Senate and Chamber of Deputies, and selected 
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Versailles. In the same way the Germans should 
go to Potsdam.” 

It is a curious thing that, much as he detested 
democratic forms of government, Bismarck, after 
the French war, showed himself most resolutely op- 
posed to the restoration of a monarchy in France ; 
and perhaps this was the most cynically selfish 
thing he ever did. It was really for the bane of 
France and for the indirect benefit to Germany 
that he supported by every means in his power the 
republican form of government in France which 
had been established after the great war. His 
calculation was that the republic would ever prove 
a perfect hot-bed of domestic dissension, and that 
thus the French would have no energies left and 
no inclination to execute their schemes of re- 
venge. In _ republicanism and priesthood in 
France he beheld positive blessings to monar- 
chical and military Germany. 

‘¢It is really a blessing for us,” he once said, 
‘this rising predominance of the clerical ele- 
ment in France, as thus the fencible power of the 
country is weakened. A battalion in which the 
chaplain is of more account than the major is 
easily beaten.” 

The republic, he argued, was the saucepan, so 
to speak, in which France might best be made to 
stew in her own juice; and above all things he 
foresaw that as long as France remained repub- 
lican she would have little chance of being ever 
able to enter into an anti-German alliance with 
any of the military monarchies. 

The German Emperor himself was strongly in 
favor of a return to a monarchical régime in France, 
and so was his ambassador in Paris, Count Harry 
Arnim ; but Bismarck, claiming to see further 
into the future than either of them, insisted on 
having his own way. 

‘¢My opinion,” wrote Arnim in May, 1872, 
‘¢is that weought not repel the addresses of the 
Bonapartists.”’ 

‘A monarchical France,” replied the Prince 
in‘ December of the same year, ‘‘ would mean- 
while be more perilous to us than the contagious 
influence of republican institutions, the spectacle 
offered by these being more deterrent than other- 
wise ; wherefore you are to regard my instruc- 
tions on this head as unconditional and to refrain 
from saying or doing anything in an opposite 
sense.” 

At one of his parliamentary sozrées, or beer- 
and-’baccy evenings, Bismarck had said, ‘‘ My 
diplomats must all wheel like soldiers at the 
word of command,” and the ‘‘ Ape”’ was to ex- 
perience what it was not to dance as piped to by 
its imperious master. 

It was this difference of opinion between Bis- 
marck .and Count Arnim as to the form of gov- 
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ernment in France which gradually widened into 
a personal quarrel that was only disposed of after 
the Count, at the instance of his resentful chief, 
had been arrested and conveyed to Berlin like a 
common felon, and after he had been tried on 
various charges, including high treason, and ulti- 
mately sentenced to five years’ penal servitude, 
to which he preferred exile and death. 

Bismarck’s hatred of his opponents was like 
that of the immortal gods. He never forgave 
an injury, and political opposition to him was 
ever injury of the worst kind. As he had per- 
secuted Count Arnim even unto death, so he also 
refused to be reconciled, even in death, to Herr 
Lasker, for many years leader of the Liberals in 
the Reichstag, who happened to die in the course 
of a tour in America. Thereupon the House of 
Representatives sent over an address of condo- 
lence to the Reichstag, but Bismarck refused to 
be the medium of its presentation, and returned 
it to Washington by the hands of the German 
minister there. Lasker, he said, had imbittered 
his life too much for him (the chancellor) to be- 
come reconciled to the little Jew, even in death. 

But while capable of implacable hatred, the 
Prince’s heart was also open to the tenderest 
passions of love and personal attachment. Thus 
when his favorite Reichshund, or +‘ dog of the 
empire,’’ lay down to die, Bismarck watched be- 
side his poor attendant with such an appearance 
of sorrow that his eldest son at last endeavored 
to lead his father away. The Prince took a few 
steps toward the door, but on looking back his 
eyes met those of his old and faithful friend. 
‘« No—leave me alone,’’ he said; and he re- 
turned to poor Sultan. When the dog was dead 
Bismarck turned to a friend who was standing 
near and said: ‘‘Those old German forefathers 
of ours had a kind religion. They believed that 
after death they would again meet in the happy 
hunting-grounds all the good dogs that had been 
their faithful companions in life. I wish I could 
believe that.” 

The Prince repeatedly expressed his firm con- 
viction in the truth of Christianity and in the 
immortality of the soul, but perhaps his religious 
faith had better be expressed in the words which 
Lord Beaconsfield puts into the mouth of one of 
the characters in his novel ‘‘ Endymion.” ‘¢‘As 
for that,’ said Waldersee, ‘sensible men are all 
of the same religion.’ ‘And pray what is that ?’ 
inquired Prince Florestan. ‘Sensible men never 
tell.’” 

Bismarck’s true religion was his __patriot- 
ism, and into the service of this patriotism he 
pressed all the machinery of modern civiliza- 
tion—militarism, diplomacy, autocracy, democ- 
racy, Parliament, and press. No man in his 
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time affected to have a greater contempt for 
the press than Bismarck, and no man ever made 
a greater use of it for his personal and political 
purposes. On the occasion of one of his visits 
to Paris he called on M. Thiers, when the latter 
asked him what he had been doing all day. 

‘¢Qh,”’ said Bismarck, ‘‘I refused myself to 
three diplomats, one of whom was an ambas- 
sador; but, on the other hand, I received five 
journalists, and from them I learned more than 
I should have done from the others, who are all 
more or Jess pupils of Machiavelli or Talleyrand,”’ 
whose maxim was that language had been given 
to man to enable him to conceal his thoughts. 

But it was only when the humor suited him or 
when he had a special purpose to serve that Bis- 
marck proved complaisant to journalists, and at 
other times he stubbornly refused to be ‘‘ drawn.” 
Thus when the Hon. W. W. Phelps, now de- 
ceased, was American minister in Berlin, he 
wrote to the chancellor : 

‘¢ Dear Prince Bismark [without the ce]: 

‘‘T have received this morning a dispatch 
from Mr. Fisher, an important journalist of San 
Francisco, now in New York, which I take out 
of cipher and repeat to you: 

‘¢« Prince Bismark is respectfully requested to 
cable a few words in reference to the following 
question: What benefit will be derived in your 
grace’s opinion from international expositions ?’” 

On the margin of this the Prince simply wrote 
in pencil, ‘‘ None!” and refused to be further 
drawn on the subject. 

I have said that while affecting to despise the 
press, no man ever made a greater use of it for 
his purposes than Bismarck, but his method of 
doing so was often peculiar. For example, in 
1866, about the time of the war with Austria, he 
sent for his private secretary, Lothar Bucher,: 
who had formerly been an exile in London, sup- 
porting himself by his pen, and suggested to him 
that he should resume his old relations with the 
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English press in the interest of Prussian policy. 
This Bucher at last succeeded in doing, and it 
only remained for him to strengthen his hold on 
the print in question by giving it an occasional 
bit of news. But in spite of all his representa- 
tions on the subject, the chancellor vouchsafed 
him never a scrap of intelligence. 

At last one evening Bucher was summoned to 
the presence of his master, who gravely informed 
him that he was now prepared to gratify the legit- 
imate desire of his London friends by something in 
the nature of a quid pro quo. But what was the as- 
tonishment of Bucher on hearing that the piece 
of intelligence thus offered him was the fact that 
Queen Victoria’s son-in-law, the Grand Duke of 
Hesse, had seen fit to recognize the peace of 
Prague! Here was a magnificent bit of news 
for the British public, was it not ?—enough to 
excite the curiosity and secure the services of all 
the editors in England. Bucher promptly wired 
the news to London, only to find that nobody 
vared a single straw about the Grand Duke of 
Hesse, and thus Bismarck’s desire to establish re- 
lations with an English journal came to utter grief. 

Against his most exacting master Bucher had 


other crying grievances which ultimately drove 
him to seek his pension and retire. But when at 
last Bismarck himself was driven from office and 
abandoned by most of his former friends and 
henchmen, as rats desert a sinking ship, Bucher 
hastened to rally to the side of the old despot 
from whose masterful humors he had suffered so 
much, and took up his quarters at Friedrichsruhe, 
where he acted as a kind of press secretary and 
helped the Prince to arrange his memoirs. 

But even now there were frequent tiffs be- 
tween the two, and shortly before he died 
deeply bewailed by his master—Bucher let in the 
light on some of the exiled Prince’s frailties. 
For one thing, he complained, the same states- 
man who, in a glance of true genius, could read 
the heart of a foreign diplomat by the light of 
a single phrase in a dispatch, was incapable of 
distinguishing in personal conversation between 
a cringing self-seeker and an upright man. 
Hence, he said, the frequent mistakes made by 
the chancellor in the filling up of posts, and the 
harm which thus accrued to the public service. 

But, indeed, what was the use of nice discrim- 
ination of character in the case of a chancellor 
who selected his ministers as one selects a com- 
missionatre—that is to say, by taking the one at 
the first street corner he came to? For this was 
the haphazard way in which Bismarck sometimes 
used to appoint his colleagues in the Prussian 
cabinet, and a very good way, too, considering 
that all these colleagues had to do was to carry 
out the policy of their imperious patron. 

Bismarck felt himself to be in a hole when 
Camphausen, his finance minister, refused to do 
this and resigned. The Prince rang for his ‘‘re- 
porting counselor,’ Herr von Tiedemann. 

‘¢Tiedemann,”’ said he, ‘‘I want another 
finance minister. Go and get me one.” 

Tiedemann stood dumfounded and the Prince 
at once flared up. 

‘‘What’s the good of my having a reporting 
counselor,” he growled, ‘‘if he can’t even get 
me a minister? Go and find one by this even- 
ing.” 

Off went Tiedemann to his club, to plunge his 
head between his desperate knees and think. 

‘¢ Tiedemann,”’ cried Herr Hobrecht, the Bur- 
gomaster of Berlin, who happened to be at the 
club, ‘‘ what’s the matter with you? You look 
worried.”’ 

‘¢ And no wonder,” quoth Tiedemann, ‘for 
I’m looking for some one I can’t find.” 

After a little while he returned in despair to 
the chancellor and found him about to undress. 

‘¢ Stephan ”’ (the postmaster-general) ‘‘ has re- 
fused,” said the Prince in great annoyance. 
‘¢ What’s to be done?” 
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Tiedemann said he had just seen Hobrecht and 
thought he would do as a successor to Camp- 
hausen. 

‘©All right,” said the chancellor. 
once and see what he says.” 

This time Tiedemann hurried to Hobrecht’s 
house, but had to wait long before he came. 

‘¢Are you willing,” he asked, ‘‘to become 
minister of finance ?” 

‘Tf I think to-morrow in hot cockles,’’ quoth 
Hobrecht, ‘‘as T think to-night in drink, I will 
say ‘yes.’” 

‘« A practical man, you see,” commented Bis- 
marck on hearing this remark, and sending for 
Hobrecht he at once appointed him to the vacant 
office. 

But, after all, there was some little justification 
for these methods of Bismarck in the selection of 
his ministers, seeing that he ever proved himself 
so much the superior of the best of them in power 
of head-work. 

For example: Herr von Friedeberg, the Jew- 
ish minister of Prussian justice, was sitting at 
lunch one day with the chancellor at Varzin— 
his ‘* Pomeranian Tusculum’’—when a coun- 
selor entered to report on the progress of the 
negotiations for the renewal of the Austro-Ger- 
man treaty of commerce. Seven or eight points 
were in question. Bismarck did not allow the 
matter to interfere with his lunch and went on 
dictating his decisions. 

‘¢ As regards No. 1, yes, 1am willing. No. 2, 
no—I won’t hear of it. The Hungarians must 
yield. No. 3 must be left for later settlement,”’ 
etc. 

‘¢ Tt all came out,” said the counselor, ‘like a 
bullet from a gun.” 

‘¢ What a man that is!’ remarked Friedeberg. 
‘‘ For six mortal hours we ministers in Berlin sat 
debating these points, and here they are all settled 
in six minutes.” 

Another case in point may be quoted. When 
the preliminary treaty of peace (called of San 
Stefano) which was forced by Russia upon Tur- 
key in 1878 threatened to bring about a new war 
between England and Russia, Count Schouvaloff, 
Russian ambassador in London, resolved to hurry 
to St. Petersburg to implore the Czar to obviate 
such a catastrophe by asking Bismarck to sum- 
mon a European congress at Berlin. The Czar 
consented, and then the Count in turn hurried 
to Varzin, where he had a short talk with the 
Prince. The latter then went into the ante-room 
where his son, Count Herbert, and a counselor 
were waiting, and dictated to them, without a 
moment's hesitation, an invitation to the powers, 
together with a most lucid summary of the ques- 
tions to be submitted to their consideration. All 
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the great powers at once accepted, England only 
desiring the change of one word, to which the 
Prince readily consented. The congress was 
held ; war was averted ; and Lord Beaconsfield 
proudly returned to London as the bearer of 
‘¢ peace with honor.”’ 

At the close of the congress Bismarck remarked 
to Lord Salisbury : ‘‘I have conducted this con- 
ference sometimes like a gentleman and some- 
times like a sergeant-major ;” and indeed this 
was an exact way of describing how the chancel- 
lor had performed his functions of ‘ honest 
broker”? and peace-maker, deferring to some 
powers and dragooning others. 

Some time after the congress a deputy at one 
of the chancellor's parliamentary sozrées, or 
beer-and-’baccy evenings, asked him which of 
the European plenipotentiaries who had attend- 
ed the historic congress he regarded as the first 
diplomat. 

‘¢ Ah, that I cannot tell you,” answered the 
Prince with a smile, as if thinking he himself 
might possibly be entitled to claim that honor. 
‘« But certainly the second was Lord Beacons- 
field.” 

For the British premier, Jew and adventurer 
though he was, Bismarck conceived a very deep 
respect. 

The furniture and decorations of Friedrichsruhe 
include many interesting souvenirs of the great 
events connected with the unification of Ger- 
many—the little card-table on which was signed 
the preliminary peace between France and Ger- 
many at Versailles ; several birthday and other 
presents from the old Emperor, including a 
beautiful model of the great national monument 
on the Niederwald, with the inscription, ‘‘ The 
coping-stone of your policy,” etc.; a statuette of 
the Great Elector ; a battle picture of Mars-la- 
Tour; in which the Prince’s two sons took valiant 
part ; a bust of Moltke ; family portraits, prints 
of Frederick the Great, a likeness of M. Thiers, 
and a chalk drawing of Lord Beaconsfield. 

Another portrait in a place of great honor at 
Friederichsruhe is that of the American historian 
of the Dutch republic, John Lothrop Motley, 
who studied with Bismarck at Goettingen and 
kept up his intimacy with him to the end of his 
life. The ex-chancellor was always very par- 
tial to Americans, and in the Reichstag I have 
repeatedly heard him refer with pride to the fact 
that he first pointed out, at a banquet given in 
Berlin by Mrs. Bancroft in honor of President 
Grant’s assumption of Presidential power, that it 
was Frederick the Great who had been the first 
sovereign in Europe to recognize the independence 
of the United States. 

He was also fond of recalling that after the Civil 
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War in America Captain Semmes, on behalf of 
the South, offered him the private services of 
some of its most distinguished naval officers, with 
five thousand men and the requisite vessels, in 
order to help Prussia in her impending conflict 
with Austria, but that he was obliged to decline 
the offer in consequence of the central Govern- 
ment at Washington frowning on the project. 

Of Mr. Bancroft Bismarck had a very high 
opinion. ‘‘Mr. Bancroft,” said the Prince to a 
visitor at Friedrichsruhe not very long ago, 
‘<seemed to me the ideal of an American diplo- 
mat. His scientific composure impressed me all 
the more favorably by contrast with one of his 
predecessors.” 

Bismarck always showed a decided partial- 
ity for Americans, and it was a New York jour- 
nalist who was the first whom he admitted to the 
honor of interviewing him after his fall from 
power (in 1890). For the previous twelve years 
he had not received a single representative of the 
press. A correspondent of the London Times 
was the last journalist by whom, in 1878, during 
the congress of Berlin, Bismarck had consented 
to be interviewed, and after that until his fall 
from power he had kept the whole tribe of what 
he called «quill cattle” at a contemptuous dis- 
tance. But there is nothing like misfortune for 
making a man, especially a statesman, claim kin- 
dred with all his fellows, and soon after the 
Prince’s dismissal fron: office Friedrichsruhe be- 
came a kind of modern Delphi, or latter-day 
prophet’s Mecca, to the pilgrims of the press. 
From either hemisphere to Hamburg trooped the 
inquisitive knights of the pen, and the mansion- 
house of Friedrichsruhe was forthwith turned into 
a sort of journalistic monastery, where, as in the 
Middle Ages, all wayfaring brothers of the quill 
might count upon food, a night’s lodging, and 
confidential converse with the prince prior.“ An 
American journalist having led the way, the re- 
cording angels of the press at once rushed in 
where this New York interviewer had been first 
allowed to tread. 

Though intensely devoted to his fallen master, 
Lothar Bucher, his private secretary, whom the 
Prince once characterized as a ‘‘ perfect pearl of 
a man” (for his particular purposes), disapproved 
of much the ex-chancellor did and said, especially 
at the numerous interviews he began to give to 
the journalists of all nations. Both he and the 
(now also deceased) Princess tried hard to dis- 
suade the Prince from indulging in such bitter 
diatribes against the Emperor, but in vain; and 
they had the mortification of hearing the fallen 
chancellor refer to his ‘‘ neue Herr,”’ or new 
master, among other things, as a ‘‘rich heir,” ‘‘a 
young dog frisking about in the sun,” ‘‘a young 
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fox-hound that barks at everything, smells at 
everything, touches everything, and ends by 
causing complete disorder in the room in which 
he is.” It was on one of these occasions when 
the venturesome Bucher had been hinting that it 
would be more politic of the Prince to hold his 
tongue that the latter replied : 

«¢ My dear Bucher, you don’t understand these 
things. If any one hits me I shall also hit him 
back again.”’ 

The ‘conflict time” in Prussian history is 
known as to period from 1862, when Bismarck 
first seized the helm of affairs, till 1866, during 
which he waged so bitter and dangerous a strug- 
gle with the lower Chamber, apart from his wars 
with Denmark and Austria. But a still more 
bitter and even perilous ‘‘ conflict time” for him 
was the period of eight years which had 
elapsed since his expulsion from office, and when 
he once or twice made it look as if he might him- 
self incur a state persecution similar to that which 
at his instance ended in the ruin of his rival, 
Count Harry Arnim. Bismarck’s history of that 
time is little more than the history of his quarrels 
and reconciliations with the Emperor, or rather 
of the Emperor’s quarrels and reconciliations with 
him ; for the heart of Prince Bismarck was just the 
same toward his majesty then as in the days when 
he enjoyed his ‘first-class funeral” at his 
majesty’s charges. For the last eight years 
Friedrichsruhe has been the source of an inter- 
mittent stream of personal and political criticism, 
bearing on its bosom chips, and even blocks, of 
state secrets—which furnished marvelously fine 
‘¢copy”’ to the press of Europe. 

Sorrows of all kinds crowded on the Prince 
in his declining years—the treachery and de- 
fection of former friends, the ingratitude of his 
‘¢new master,’’ his quarrels with the Emperor, 
the loss of his wife, failing health, and the in- 
firmities of his eighty-four years. But in the 
midst of all his troubles perhaps his greatest 
source of satisfaction was the thought that he 
would leave two grandsons, one by each of his 
sons, who will continue his illustrious race in the 
direct line. 

It is astonishing how well the Prince continued 
to look in spite of his great age and his excruciat- 
ing ailments. His hands, though disfigured by 
some gouty nodules, were still slender and white 
with fine nails, though he never allowed casts of 
them to be taken. Nor did he ever really sit 
properly to any artist, for, as he lately remarked : 
‘¢T am no poseur. And as to statues,” he added, 
‘¢] am not at all susceptible to that kind of flat- 
tery. If, for instance, I were in Cologne, I 
should be extremely embarrassed as to how I 
should look in passing the monument which has 
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already been erected to me there. This is what 
happens to me at Kissingen [where there is an- 
other Bismarck statue]. It disturbs me in my 
walks when I stand, as it were, beside myself.” 

None of Bismarck’s portraits, with the excep- 
tion, perhaps, of the one painted by the English 
artist, Mr. W. B. Richmond, seems to me to re- 
produce his most striking characteristic—the 
fresh, florid, healthy hue of his complexion. 
Lenbach gives the chancellor a dark, blotchy 
kind of countenance of which I never could see 
the truth, though he has caught in a most 
wonderful manner the expression of his eyes, 
and for this he was indebted to a peculiar acci- 
dent. ‘*We were engaged in conversation,”’ 
said the Prince, ‘‘and I happened to look upward 
at a passing flight of birds. Suddenly Lenbach, 
who was with me, exclaimed: ‘Hold hard! 
That will do capitally. Keep quite still,’ and so 
at once made his sketch ;”’ which is regarded as 
betraying more of the inner soul of the man 
than any of the portraits of the Iron Chancel- 
lor. 

Bismarck was never more interesting than 
when he exchanged his ré/e as arbiter of nations 
for that of an interpreter of nature; and the 
greatest treat he could give a visitor was to take 


him for a walk among his woods and fields and: 


‘¢ Look |” 
he said one day to a visitor. ‘‘ Do you see those 
partridges getting up? There they go and there 
they alight again. They want to make us be- 
lieve that they are going further in the same 
direction. But it won’t do. They’re only de- 
ceiving us, and presently they will take the very 
opposite way.” 

In the course of another sylvan walk the 
Prince passed a stork’s nest, where two male 
birds seemed to be having an altercation in the 
presence of a female one. ‘‘ Ah,” said the chan- 
cellor to his companion, who was following the 
incident with close attention, ‘‘I see that you 
are fond of French novels, otherwise you would 
not take such a deep interest in the divorce affair 
that’s going on up yonder.”’ 

On another occasion the Prince’s walk led him 
to a stream where a swan was watching the move- 
ments of a foal. ‘‘ Do you see,”’ he said to his 
companion, ‘‘ how the bird draws itself up? It 
knows that we are watching it and wants to show 
itself off to the best advantage—clearly a female. 
Animals have a language of their own, you know. 
It is only the conceit of man that makes him 
fancy he has the monopoly of speech.”’ 

A little further on he pointed to two stately 
pine trees in front and remarked: ‘‘ There, up 
in mid-air between those trees, I should like to 
find my rest, where the sunlight and the fresh 
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of seventy-five, 
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air can still get at one. It is horrible to think 
of being shut down and suffocated in a band- 
box.” 

At one time Bismarck said: ‘+I always fee] 
best when in greased boots—away from civiliza- 
tion. My spirits are always highest where 
I can hear nothing but the woodpecker.”’ 

The Prince was a most acute sufferer from 
neuralgic pains in the face, and sometimes he 
was obliged to seek relief by pressing the points 
of his fingers for several minutes on his cheek 
bones. It was then difficult for him to open his 
lips, and he jokingly said: ‘This is quite 
natural, for in my life I have sinned most with 
my mouth in eating, drinking, and talking.”’ 

When the state of his health was broached, 
Bismarck often told a story about an old country 
doctor to whom his father once complained of a 
violent toothache. <‘‘ Be thankful at your age 
* replied the blunt practitioner, 
‘that you are still here to have any toothache 
at all.” In spite of his great age—four-score 
and three—Bismarck never, I believe, had to 
place himself in the hands of a dentist. At any 
rate, his teeth were wonderfully well preserved 
for all his Gargantuan feats of eating, drinking, 
and smoking, though in trying to bite through 
the hind leg of a hare he once broke a tooth. 

On reading once in the papers a sentimental 
report about his ‘‘state of depression’’ he re- 
marked: ‘»My depression is solely my great 
age. Wait till you are eighty-four and see how 
you feel, especially if you have spent almost half 
a century in struggles and anxieties. My whole 
life has been spent playing high with other peo- 
ple’s money. I never could see with certainty 
beforehand whether my plans would succeed. I 
could sail my ship on the stream of events, but 
not steer it. A general, after fighting a battle, 
can on the very same day tell whether he has 
won a victory or suffered a defeat beyond all 
doubt. But this was never possible with the 
statesman who could not book a balance with 
certainty.” Even after the peace of Frankfort 
this had not been quite possible for him. 

When Bismarck once complained to the old 
Emperor about the woetul falling off in his phys- 
ical powers, his majesty broke in: ‘‘Tut! Look 
at me. lamamuch older man than you are, 
Bismarck, and yet I am still able to ride.” 

‘¢Ah, yes,” rejoined the chancellor, ‘ but 
then your majesty must remember that a rider 
always lasts longersthan his horse.” 

The chancellor was always quick at witty 
repartee of this kind. Once, for instance, some 
one asked him whether it was really true, as ru- 
mor had it, that he was going to visit Germany’s 
field of colonial enterprise in southwest Africa, 
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‘¢ Yes,”’ he replied, ‘‘ but only on the back of 
the camel that brought this piece of news.” 

When, during the siege of Paris, Bismarck 
mentioned six milliards as the amount of the war 
indemnity, Jules Favre held up his hands in 
blank amazement, saying that if any one at the 
birth of Christ had begun to count such a sum 
he would not yet have completed the work. 

‘¢ Well,” rejoined Bismarck, ‘‘ that is precisely 
why I have summoned to my side some one who 
began to count even before the birth of Christ.” 

This was Baron Bleichréder, a Hebrew banker 
of Berlin, of whose race Bismarck once remarked: 
‘¢The Jews have still no true home, but are a 
sort of universal Europeans, or cosmopolitan no- 
mads. Their fatherland is Zion.” On another 
occasion he observed: ‘‘The press Jews do all 
they can to make an anti-Semite of me.” 

How quick his repartee, because how consum- 
mate his knowledge of human nature. ‘‘If,” he 
once said, ‘‘ you want anything of a great man, 
never appeal to him as a specialist. J never 
said to Mannteuffel that he was a great general 
or a great statesman. I told him he was the 
best rider in Berlin, and then he gave me all I 
wanted.” 

But sometimes even Bismarck found his match 
at repartee. At his first consultation with Dr. 
Schweninger, who afterward became his body 
physician, and indeed a member of his family, 
the Prince was said to have lost his temper and 
to have growled, ‘‘ Don’t ask so many questions ;”” 
to which Schweninger replied: ‘‘Then please 
consult a veterinary surgeon. He asks no ques- 
tions!’”” Schweninger was actually the hundred 
and first doctor who had tried his skill on Bis- 
marck, who said: ‘‘The difference between 
Schweninger and my former doctors lies in this: 
that I treated them, while Schweninger treats 
me.” Perhaps this is why Bismarck was always 
so fond of girding at his body Aésculapius at 
the dinner-table. Looking. at Schweninger in 


presence of some guests he once said: ‘‘ There 
is always something of the priest in doctors, for 
they are fond of doing themselves what they deny 
to others.” 

Brilliant at repartee, the Prince could also turn 
an epigram with the best. 


For example: In the 
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album of a lady of title Count Moltke had written 
the words, ‘‘ Falsehood passes away, but truth 
endures ;’’ and immediately underneath this re- 
flection Bismarck wrote : 


** Believe I do that, b’yond the grave, 
Truth always will her banners wave ; 
But with the falsehoods of this life 
E’en Moltke must wage bootless strife.” 

Now, what could have been more beautiful in 
the way of a simile than the Prince’s comparison 
of the Edison phonograph, when first shown to 
him at Friedrichsruhe, to the story in Baron 
Minchausen where ‘‘a trumpet tone suddenly 
became congealed into the horn and afterward 
began again to thaw into sound ”? 

Trumpet tone? Was it also Bismarck who so 
wittily referred to the Emperor William II. (to 
none) as the ‘* Zrompeter von Stikingen "’ (or Sekt- 
ingen, as some one wrote it, ‘‘Sekt” being’ the 
German for champagne), the monarch so excess- 
ively addicted to the blowing of his own trumpet 
over the walnuts and the wine ? I know not, but 
the ex-chancellor has said much harder things 
than this of the impetuous young sovereign who 
drove him away from Berlin—‘‘ like a dog’’— 
though he nevertheless refused to live with 
closed lips ‘‘like a dumb dog or a hibernating 
bear,” even at the risk of exposing himself to a 
state prosecution such as that by which he him- 
self wreaked his vengeance on Count Arnim for 
the betrayal of state secrets. A state prosecution, 
or even expulsion from the Germany of his own 
creating! Would not that have been the anti- 
climax to his unparalleled career? But the 
thought of it, at least in a jesting moment, oc- 
curred to the ex-chancellor as the possible out- 
come of his quarrels with the present Emperor. 
When one of these quarrels had reached its 
acutest and most perilous point, the Prince, at 
Kissingen, met a New York lawyer (Mr. F. W. 
Holls), who strongly urged the ex-chancellor to 
visit America, where he was sure of the very 
warmest reception. Such a journey, returned 
the Prince, had been his ideal up to ten years 
ago; but now the vis inertie with him was too 
great, and only in the event of his being ex- 
pelled from Germany—this he said with a smile 
—could he now think of crossing the Atlantic. 




















THE GREATNESS OF BISMARCK. 


BY W. T. STEAD. 


H OW great Bismarck was we can as yet but 

dimly understand. For this generation 
has never turned its face eastward across the At- 
lantic without seeing the stalwart form of Prince 
Bismarck on the German horizon. Emperors 
have come and gone, but for nearly forty years 
Bismarck has towered aloft the greatest in the 
empire which he had made so great. Whether 
in office or in retreat, the Iron Chancellor dwarfed 
all his contemporaries. The watchful eyes that 
gleamed beneath his shaggy brows, like round- 
mouthed cannon at the embrasure of a massive 
keep, were never closed, nor have we for one 
moment since 1861 ceased to hear the steady 
footfall of Bismarck, sentinel first of Prussia, 
then of Germany, for he continued to do sentry 
duty on his own account to the very end; and 
now that he too has gone into the silent land, 
Germany without its Bismarck is as Switzerland 
without its Alps. 

Even in his retirement at Friedrichsruhe, in 
retreat and almost in disgrace, he was the most 
potent voice in Germany. The Kazser, who at 
first ignored him, found it expedient to make up 
to the famous chancellor, the only subject who, 
standing in his boots, overtopped the Emperor 
when standing tiptoe on the steps of the imperial 
throne. His country-seat became the pilgrim 
center of the fatherland, and the Hamburg paper 
which was understood to receive occasional in- 
spiration from Friedrichsruhe was more quoted 
throughout the world than all the other German 
newspapers put together. Thedeath of Mr. Glad- 
stone left Bismarck sole and supreme, the Colos- 
sus of the Old World, the last survivor of the 
Titans of the century. 

Mr. Gladstone, his only rival, never concealed 
his dislike and distrust of Prince Bismarck. ‘‘A 
very big man, no doubt,” he once exclaimed, 
‘but very unscrupulous.’”’ It was a homely 
summing up, but it expressed with unusual sim- 
plicity the popular estimate of his character. He 
was big, in every way one of the biggest men of 
his time. Great, Mr. Gladstone did not call 
him, because greatness in his estimation implied 
a moral element chiefly conspicuous for its ab- 
sence in the politics of Prince Bismarck. But he 
was as big as he was unscrupulous. 

The Italian Chevalier Nigri described him 
more elaborately than Mr. Gladstone as ‘‘ a kind 
of embodied Shakespeare, a continent of human- 


’ character. 


ity, embracing every variety of mind and mood.” 
This early Goth with the culture of our time is 
the most interesting and the most incomprehensi- 
ble figure in modern history. No wonder that 
Emilio Castelar, the supreme rhetorician of 
Europe, himself the embodiment of ail the an- 
titheses to the great German empire-maker, said 
that ‘‘the species of men to which Bismarck 
belongs is fading out and becoming extinct.” 
Time brings not back the mastodon, and another 
Bismarck is not to be expected in the twentieth 
century. 

These tributes of foreigners hardly keep us to 
the right realization of the secret of Bismarck’s 
We shall find a more helpful clew in 
the pregnant phrase by the University of Giessen 
in the document conferring upon him the degree 
of Doctor of Divinity. Therein he is addressed 
as ‘‘the great unique man who never wearies, 
never loses courage, and fears no one but God.” 
That is Prince Bismarck as he looms gigantic be- 
fore the German world. He was great, he was 
unique ; a weariless worker who never feared 
the face of man. The initial quality of great- 
ness was born with him. Born with him also 
was that tireless energy, that marvelous initial 
force which never failed, which made him the 
power-house of the German race, and his brain 
the whirling dynamo whose fiery pulsations drove 
the car of empire along its iron way. But the 
university authorities who conferred the degree 
in divinity upon the chancellor of Germany 
touched with unerring finger the element in this 
man which more than any other contributed to 
make him the hero of the fatherland. That ele- 
ment, strange though it may seem in view of his 
somewhat cynical mood and this lack of scrupu- 
losity which distinguished his policy, was his re- 
ligion. 

Bismarck may or may not have been a man 
without a scruple ; he certainly was not a man 
without a very living faith in a living God. He 
took as little stock in ‘‘ streams of tendency ”’ as 
Mr. Gladstone himself. Oliver Cromwell indeed 
was not more firmly convinced of the reality of 
a divine Providence than this intellectual giant 
of the skeptical nineteenth century. 

This was in him a lifelong characteristic. 
When he was a boy Bismarck’s parents made a 
great point of inculcating truth on his youthful 
mind. When young Otto was fifteen it was 
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Schleiermacher who prepared him for confirma- 
tion. Old Bismarck wrote to the famous preach- 
er and professor, begging him in his instructions 
to lay special stress on the virtues of sincerity 
and truth. Schleiermacher confirmed Bismarck, 
and gave him as his motto for the guidance of 
his future life an altered version of Ephesians 
vi. 7—‘* What thou doest do as to the Lord and 
not to men.” 

When he was in the heyday of his fame, in 
[887, he talked much to Sir W. B. Richmond 
about religion and prayer. ‘‘I remember,” he 
said, ‘‘at fourteen thinking prayer needless, for 
it struck me then that God knew better than I. 
I think much the same now, except that the use- 
fulness of prayer is in that it implies submission 
to a stronger power. I am conscious of that 
power, which is neither arbitrary nor capricious. 
Of a future life I do not doubt. The present is 
too sad and incomplete to answer to our highest 
selves. It is evidently a struggle, then only in 
vain if it is to end here; ultimate perfection | 
believe in.”’ 

Dr. Stuckenberg, writing last year on Prince 
Bismarck’s religious views in the Homiletic Re- 
view, Says: 


Practical Christianity he interpreted to mean the 
love of one’s neighbor as self. The weak are the wards 
of the state in a peculiar sense. He thought it the duty 
of the state to insure laborers against accident, sick- 
ness, and old age, and for that purpose had the elabo- 
rate insurance laws enacted. His plea was that this 
was due to laborers and that it was a requirement of 
Christianity. The charge was made that he was a state 
socialist ; instead of repelling it, he welcomed the 
charge. In advocating the insurance laws he _ pro- 
nounced Christianity the basis of the national life and 
the ground of the proposed laws: ‘I publicly declare 
that my faith in the moral character of our revealed re- 
ligion determines my career. . . . I, the minister of this 
state, am a Christian, and I am resolved so to act as to 
be able to justify myself before God.” 

The belief in immortality was among the most prom- 
inent articles of his creed. ‘I believe it from the bot- 
tom of my heart,” was one of his emphatic statements 
to indicaté uuat he believed in a life beyond the grave. 
For that reason, he said, this life does not have the 
same meaning for bim as for those who believe that 
death ends all. To him the end in this world is but the 
transition to another. Indeed, he could not realize the 
feelings of such as have hope only for this world. 


Nor was he in the least disposed to shrink 
from professing his faith before men. When 
Mr. Gladstone died, Lord Salisbury described 
him in his eulogium in the House of Lords as a 
‘most eminent Christian.” Followers of the 
meek and lowly Nazarene would possibly be 
slow to recognize the man of blood and iron as a 
disciple of the Christ who was crucified. But 
Bismarck himself had no misgivings as to his 


place among the believers. Nor was his a death- 
bed repentance. He did not postpone his avowal 
of faith in the unseen until things seen were be- 
coming dimly visible through the mists of death. 
In the supreme moment of his career, on the eve 
of the war which gave Prussia the headship of 
Germany, in the midst of the war that made 
Germany the master of Europe, he avowed with 
proud humility that to him all that was vital in 
this life sprang from his faith in the life to come. 

Captain Mahan, in his appreciation of Mr. 
Gladstone’s genius, made the profound observa- 
tion, which has also been made by Mr. Gladstone 
himself, that ‘‘ whatever of unbelief may be 
possible to an intellect absorbed in purely intel- 
lectual pursuits, theoretical skepticism will not, 
as a rule, be found in men of action, whether in 
civil or military affairs.” This was eminently 
exemplified in the case of Bismarck, a man of 
action both in civil and military affairs, if ever 
man was. He based his political creed upon this 
religious belief. «+I firmly believe,” he once 
declared, ‘‘ in a life after death, and that is why 
I am a royalist. By nature I am disposed to be 
a republican. Deprive me of that faith and you 
rob me of my fatherland.’”’ Bismarck, the man 
of this world who had on the whole achieved the 
most conspicuous success of all men of this gen- 
eration, conquered the world by despising it, as 
much as any hermit of the Thebaid or mystic of 
the Middle Ages. Through all his table-talk, 
his familiar letters, and his public speeches 
sounds the constant refrain: ‘* We should not 
depend upon this world and come to regard it as 
our home.’’ Here we have no continuing city : 
we seek one that is to come, eternal in the 
heavens ; and although Bismarck did not use the 
dialect of the apostle, he was continually ex- 
pressing the same thought in phrases of his own 
coining. ‘1 live a life of great activity,’ he 
declared on one occasion, ‘‘ and occupy a lucrative 
post, but all this could offer me no inducement to 
live one day longer did I not believe in God and 
in a better future.” 

‘¢For me,”’ he once declared in the Reichstag, 
there is only one compass, one solitary polar star 
by which I steer—salus publica.” And, as a 
wary mariner, he has never hesitated to tack. 
He once explained his opportunist theory of poli- 
tics by the analogy of a hunter—and a veritable 
Nimrod he was all his days. He said: ‘ From 
early life I have been a huntsman and a fisher- 
man, and the waiting for the right moment is the 
rule which I have introduced into polities. Poli- 
tics are not logic, are not an exact science, but 
the ability to select the most reasonable, the least 
dangerous course in every changing moment of 
the situation.” 
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Nevertheless, despite all his opportunist ways, 
he kept the testimony of a good conscience—of a 
sort, and stuck to his post to the last. It was 
not with his own good-will that he was compelled 
to hand over the duty of steering the ship of 
state to the Kazser, William II. This faith of 
his in his providential mission, however little 
foundation others may believe it to possess, un- 
questionably gave steadiness to his purpose and a 
ruthless edge to his resolution. If, as he once 
phrased it, he did ‘‘ not despair that God in his 
mercy would not take away from me the staff of 
humble faith with which I seek my way amid the 
doubts and dangers of my position,’’ it is to be 
feared that those who stood in his way found that 
‘staff of humble faith’ used about their shoul- 
ders as if it were the quarter-staff of Friar Tuck. 
For Prince Bismarck was a Christian of the church 
militant, a Christian crossed with a Berserker, 
whose dominant note resembled the war-songs of 
Valhalla rather than the seraphic melody of the 
Sermon on the Mount. M. Thiers declared that 
he was a barbarian of the type of Attilla or Gen- 
seric. He was a Prussian Junker, but half-bap- 
tized, a disciple of Thor of the Thunder Ham- 
mer, rather than of the Pale Galilean. 

He was no churchman, despite his religious 
convictions. Perhaps it would be more correct 
to say that he put the national idea in the place 
of the ecclesiastic, and made patriotism his reli- 
gion. Therein he resembled another great man 
—Cecil Rhodes, the Colossus of Africa, who just 
before he left London said to me in parting: 
‘* Do you want to know my idea? I will give it 
you in a nutshell. In place of salvation put 
empire, and there you have it.”” Some few 
years ago Bismarck said : ‘‘ In Germany we have 
no national church, but might not the idea of the 
nation be the sanctuary round which all parties 
should gather?” He served his country as 
Loyola served the Church. His sense of the serv- 
ice he owed to Germany was supreme. ‘‘ He 
who reproaches me for being a statesman devoid 
of conscience does me a wrong.” And he ex- 
plained how he reconciled his unscrupulosity in 
politics with the good conscience which he un- 
doubtedly enjoyed.. ‘I follow out a plan with 
a perfectly calm conscience which I consider 
useful to my country and to Germany. As to 
means to this end, I have used those within my 
reach for want of others.”’ 

In justice it must be admitted that Bismarck 
never shrank from imperiling his own life in 
the attempt to attain his end. During the first 
part of his career as minister-president, when ke 
set about increasing the Prussian army, which 
he had decided was the only weapon by which 
German unity could be achieved, he was con- 
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stantly reminded of the fate of Strafford. 
‘¢Death on the scaffold,” he haughtily replied, 
‘is under certain circumstances as honorable as 
death on the battlefield.” ‘‘ What matter if they 
hang me,” he told his royal master on another 
occasion, ‘‘ provided the rope by which I am 
hung binds this new Germany firmly to your 
throne ?”’ 

There was in him a fine strain of loyalty to 
his king and as sublime an indifference to per- 
sonal considerations so long as he could attain 
his end. Of inconsistency in varying his means 
the better to attain his object he took no account. 
When he dived down with the groom to the bot- 
tom, and when he pulled him to the surface and 
dragged him ashore, his end was the same. So 
it was that he fought with and allied himself to 
all parties and nations in turn, and alternately 
levied war against and made compacts with the 
Pope. 

He was a man who had the most sovereign 
scorn for the principles of democracy. ‘‘ There 
has grown up of late,” he told Mr. Smalley, ‘‘a 
notion that the world can be governed from 
below. That cannot be.” The business of a gov- 
ernment to his thinking was to govern, and the 
first duty of a government was energy. ‘‘ The 
firmness, indeed, the fierceness, of the ruling 
power is a guarantee of peace both at home and 
abroad.” Fierce he was and energetic, especially 
in dealing with the socialists, who to him were 
but vermin—human rats to be trampled out of 
existence without ruth. Yet as a statesman who 
had to navigate the ship of state amid the gusts 
of democratic passion, he did not hesitate to trim 
his sails to the wind on occasion. ‘‘ The mob,”’ 
he said succinctly, ‘‘is a sovereign that needs to 
be flattered as much as any sultan.” No man 
had a greater disdain for newspapers, ‘‘mere 
printing ink on paper,” but no modern statesman 
took so much pains to tune the press. The reptile 
fund was used without stint to control the utter- 
ances of the newspapers both at home and abroad, 
for, as he naively remarked: ‘‘ Public opinion is 
one of the forces on which the statesman relies. 
If it is now corrupted is he not to purify it?” 
Bismarck sought not merely to purify it, but to 
guide it, to convert it into an agency for gener- 
ating an opinion favorable to his own policy. He 
was not above using the King against Parliament, 
neither did he shrink from using the press against 
both King and Parliament when it seemed neces- 
sary for the success of the Bismarckian policy. 

Of his relations with journalists when he wished 
to nobble the press and use it as an instrument 
for his own purposes, we have had since his death 
two remarkable reminiscences from correspond- 
ents who interviewed him. The first in order of 
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time is Mr. Beatty-Kingston’s account of how he 
interviewed Count Bismarck in 1867, He says: 


I found his excellency seated behind a large writing- 
table facing the doorway. He wore the undress uniform 
of his cuirassier regiment (Magdeburg, No. 7), without 
decorations and thrown open from throat to mid-chest. 
As I entered he rose and held out his right hand in token 
of welcome, saying: ‘‘I am glad tosee you. Pray ob- 
serve that I receive you quite informally, at an alto- 
gether unofficial hour, and absolutely téte-d-téte, just 
as though you were a friendly diplomat looking me up 
in my den for achat andacigar. Yousmoke, of course.” 
Here he handed me a box half full of the potent ‘col- 
orados” which bore his name on their tiny girdles of 
red, black, and white. ‘‘ Lord Augustus tells me that 
I can rely on your discretion, and I know that the news- 
paper you represent is well disposed toward Prussia and 
myself, soask me what you please. If I can answer 
your questions consistently with the reservations im- 
posed upon me by my official position I will, and you 
can make my replies known to your readers ; if I can’t, 
I shall tell you so in plain words, or, in answering, shall 
ask you to keep what I say to yourself, only using it for 
the guidance of your editorial colleagues in London. 
I hear from Loftus that you speak German like a Ger- 
man born; but I am very fond of English, and if you 
don’t mind we will converse in that language. It will 
be capital practice for me, and I am really glad of the 
opportunity. Now sit down and let us talk.” 

All this and what followed on the part of my genial 
host, being spoken in perfect English and with inimi- 
table bonhomie, put me entirely at my ease. I am glad 
to remember that I put no question to Count Bismarck 
that he positively declined to answer. Much that he 
told me in the course of more than an hour’s continu- 
ous conversation was published in the Daily Telegraph 
of September 28, 1867—at least as much as was confi- 
dentially communicated by me to Mr. (now Sir) Edward 
Lawson in a private letter containing momentous dis- 
closures imparted to me by Count Bismarck under the 
express understanding that they should not appear in 
print as emanating directly from himself. I was but a 
young journalist in 1867, and I may frankly confess 
now, as a veteran of the craft, that his amazing out- 
spokenness held me spell-bound at intervals during that 
memorable interview. He drew for me, in graphic out- 
line, a word-sketch of the trap he had contrived for the 
ignominious discomfiture of the ‘‘irredeemable fools” 
who were egging on Napoleon the Little, ‘‘an intelli- 
gent though much overrated man,” to a course of 
action which could not but result ‘in ruin to the 
second empire and disaster to the French nation.” He 
alluded in terms of withering contempt to the Em- 
peror’s most trusted advisers, Gramont and Benedetti, 
“especially Benedetti,” then accredited to the Prussian 
court, whom Bismarck described to me as “all but an 
idiot,” adding: ‘‘Mark my words—those stupid fel- 
lows will get their master into a terrific scrape some 
day !” He foreshadowed the Austro-German alliance, 
then undreamed of in Vienna and Berlin alike, and 
destined not to be taken into serious consideration by 
the venerable William I. until the autumn of 1878, 
eleven years later than the date of my first interview 
with Bismarck. He foretold, in a general way, the 
calamities which were bound to befall Russia should 
she insist upon ‘airing her Eastern proclivities ” with- 
out regard for the interests of her neighbors. In short, 
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he opened up to my dazzled and bewildered eyes long 
vistas of contingencies and conjectures which I had 
hitherto never deemed imaginable; and when I took 
leave of him I felt humbly grateful, as one who had 
been privileged to hold brief communion with the 
master-spirit of the age. 


M. de Blowitz thus describes his famous inter- 
view in 1878, when Prince Bismarck sent for 
him during the Berlin congress to square the 
Times over the Batoum question. M. de Blowitz 
says : 

This man whom fame immeasurably extolled is one 
of the few whom I then found equal to and above their 
reputation. He struck me with profound admiration 
by the terrible simplicity of the means employed by 
him for carrying on diplomacy after his own fashion. 
Dinner was immediately served, and even before we 
had seated ourselves, turning to me, he said: “1 am 
glad to see you, and I hope that, with the help of the 
Times, we shall be able to smooth over this Batoum 
question which threatens to disturb the work of the 
congress.” Once seated at table and placing me on his 
right, he gave me the never-to-be-forgotten spectacle of 
the fascination which a man can exercise when bent on 
winning over anybody to whom he attaches some in- 
terest or importance. This assumed quite the propor- 
tions of an art, and I did not even attempt to resist it. 
He told me simply what he thought should be made 
known to England and Europe. He explained to me 
that the English plenipotentiaries had to prepare the 
country for the concessions imposed upon it by their 
desire for peace, and he asked, with admirably feigned 
modesty, in what shape I thought proper to give the 
reflections which he had just communicated. Then, 
satisfied with my answer, he dropped Batoum as a set- 
tled question and set himself to charm and seduce his 
auditor. 

From Sir W. Richmond’s letters from Fried- 
richsruhe, written, be it remembered, in 1887, 
the year before the present Aaiser came to the 
throne, we learn’ that Bismarck gave the artist 
the following forecast of the next war : 


I see him as a man wholly devoted to peace, with the 
most clear-headed ideas of combination. Russia and 
France, he says, will sooner or later attack Germany, 
aud “though,” he said, “‘I could wish to retire, I must 
serve my old King to the end.” The least, he said, 
England could do would be to send her fleet to the 
Mediterranean, and so support Italy, whose alliance we 
are sure of. ‘‘ Within ten days from now,” he went on. 
‘“‘we can place three millions of men in the field : on. 
million on the Russian frontier, one million on the 
French, and a million reserves ;” besides, he said, we 
can raise and have arms and clothes for four millions 
and a half of soldiers. His great grandfather was 
killed in the French wars under Frederick. His grand- 
father fought in 1792, his father in 1815. And now, he 
said, I have fought the French since 1870. 

He has a contempt for the French beyond measure. 
‘““You are lucky to have the sea between you and them. 
Their vanity would lead them to fight the world if 
they could. France will never settle down. She loves 
change and the excitement of making new govern- 
ments. I want peace for Germany. To have peace we 
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must be prepared for war.” His hatred to France is 


inveterate. 

But, he said, our tactics will be different this time. 
We shall wait for attack, for the fortifications erected 
by the French preclude the possibility of an immediate 
advance, an advance we made successfully in 1870. We 
shall wait for them and attack them in the field. And 
then if God gives us a chance we will do the same again 
as we did in 1870. Indeed, he said, ‘‘I believe that un- 
less God himself commands the French army we must 


be victorious.” 
The next war will mean either the extinction of Ger- 
many from the face of Europe or the extinction of France. 


Of Bismarck’s personal appearance there have 
been many descriptions. That of the artist who 
painted him is not the least interesting. Sir W. 
Richmond wrote : 

Bismarck is quite unlike the man I thought of— 
very gentle, fair as a Saxon—he is a Saxon—high-bred 
in manner, very courteous, a lovely voice, and charm- 
ing. I was instantly at home with him. He reminds 
me of Darwin in manners, and the simple manner of 
the house is the same as I remember at ‘‘ Down.” 

He was one of the few great men of the world 
who did not owe much to his mother. He told 
Sir W. Richmond that his life during child- 
hood was wretched. His mother was harsh, am- 
bitious, and cruel. ‘‘ She spoiled my character,”’ 
he said. Of his father he spoke with enthusi- 
asm as a great and good man, 

Bismarck as a statesman, Bismarck as an au- 
thor, Bismarck as an orator, and Bismarck as a 
man—on each of these much might be written. 
For his life was full of interests, his mind was 
many-sided, and all he did and thought was 
characteristic of the man. 

‘¢T am sitting again in the House of Phrases,” 
he wrote impatiently in his earlier days, when he 
was doomed to spend much time listening to 
parliamentary eloquence. But no man in all 
Europe was so deft a phrase-maker as himself. 
His famous saying about blood and iron has 
passed into the word-lore of Europe. So have 
his ‘‘ honest broker,” ‘‘ Do ut des,” ‘‘Beati pos- 
stdentes,”” and ** We shall not go to Canossa.” 
Only less famous, and even more terrible, was 
his remark that when France and Germany again 
went to war they would never stop fighting till 
they had bled each other as white as veal. Only 
occasionally did he try the more heroic vein, but 
when he did it was with a master’s hand. His 
phrase describing ‘‘the god of battles shaking 
the iron dice of destiny” is but one of many 
such which reveal the imagination of a poet which 
illumined the vision of the statesman. 
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It was said of Bismarck by Sir Robert Morier 
that ‘‘he had made Germany great, but the Ger- 
man he had made little,” and there was undoubt- 
edly a truth in the bitter jibe. The individual 
German was dwarfed both by the magnitude of 
the giant and the dimensions of the work of his 





hands. Nevertheless, Bismarck, with all his limi- 
tations—and they were many and grievous—was 
one of the makers of the modern world. He was 


a mighty artificer in the Vulcan smithy of the 
nations, and his work, which he forged as with 
the hammer-stroke of Thor, is one of the most 
imposing monuments which this nineteenth cen- 
tury will leave to its successor. 

There were in this huge human bundle the 
most diverse elements of patience and of passion, 
of self-indulgence and self-restraint, of exquisite 
tenderness and a fine sentimentality side by side 
with the grim ruthlessness of a wild boar. 

The self-possession which enabled him with con- 


’ summate effrontery calmly to read a newspaper 


while a revolutionary assembly in 1848 attempted 
to drown his voice with their abusive outcries 
failed him somewhat in later life. When he fell 
from power he talked for a year just as Napoleon 
talked at St. Helena, but he recovered his com- 
posure before long, and his final years were not 
wanting in dignity. ‘‘ Fortunately for me,” he 
explained, ‘‘ when I was very young I learned to 
repeat the Lord’s Prayer, and truly I mean it 
when [ say, ‘ Thy will be done ;’ and this I still 
say, and so nothing ever really troubles me.” 

As a speaker Bismarck was like Cromwell, 
with occasional inspirations as of the first Napo- 
leon. His sentences, it has been said, ran to- 
gether like quicksilver on glass, but now and 
then he would display in the tribune a passion 
and vehemence and an eloquence of conviction 
which swept all before him. 

His most Napoleonic outburst was in that 
splendid scene when he appeared in the balcony 
to the thousands who were cheering the news of 
the Prussian victories. A thunderstorm burst 
over Berlin, and his sentences were lost in the 
crashing peai. Bismarck paused a moment, then 
as the last reverberation died away he exclaimed 
with uplifted hand: ‘‘ The heavens fire a salute !”” 

All these things and many other such will be 
lovingly remembered in Germany for many a 
long year to come. And not in Germany only. 
For the stamp of that masterful character, for 
good or for ill, is branded deep on the mind of 
the whole civilized world. 











GOST AND FINANCES OF THE SPANISH WAR. 


BY CHARLES A. CONANT. 


4 Maceo same energy and adaptation of means to 

ends which has marked the exploits of the 
army on the land and the navy on the sea has 
marked the financial administration of the war 
with Spain. For the first time in their history, 
except perhaps in the case of the Mexican War, 
the United States conducted the finances of war 
with the same credit as the military operations. 
This was conspicuously not the case in the War 
of 1812 and in the early years of the Civil War, 
to say nothing of the poverty and dubious de- 
vices of the Continental Congress during the 
Revolution, before the Union of the States was 
cemented under the Constitution. In the War 
of 1812, in the language of Mr. Dallas when he 
took charge of the Treasury, the means for mak- 
ing payments consisted largely ‘‘ of the fragment 
of an authority to borrow money when nobody 
was disposed to lend, and to issue treasury notes 
which none but necessitous creditors or con- 
tractors in distress . seemed willing to ac- 
cept.”” Congress seemed paralyzed by divisions 
and incapacity, and the comprehensive plans of 
Dallas for restoring public credit usually died in 
committee or perished in deadlocks between the 
two houses. 

The resources of the country were adequate at 
the beginning of the Civil War, but the mistake 
was made of underestimating its seriousness and 
cost. There is no need here to review the man- 
agement of that contest. Every financier remem- 
bers how Secretary Chase rejected the advice of 
the New York Clearing House banks, how he 
compelled the suspension of specie payments much 
earlier than was necessary by forcing the demand 
notes upon the public, how gold went to a pre- 
mium of 240 per cent., and how fourteen years of 
angry political controversy took place before the 
successful resumption of specie payments in 1879. 
It is not surprising that on the eve of another 
war the business community hesitated in enter- 
prises upon which it was about to embark with 
the memory of these unfortunate experiments 
before it. But the country has learned by expe- 
rience. Congress, without distinction of politi- 
cal parties, responded promptly to the appeal of 
President McKinley, and the unanimous vote of 
the appropriation of $50,000,000 <‘for the 
national defense ’’ was the first striking demon- 
stration to Spain of the unity of the American 
people and the great resources upon which they 
were able to draw. 


PROVIDING ‘‘THE SINEWS OF WAR.” 


News of the blowing up of the battleship Maine 
had no sooner reached Washington than Presi- 
dent McKinley, through the War and Navy De- 
partments, began preparations for armed conflict 
if it should be necessary. It was not by any 
means assumed that the Spanish Government was 
responsible for the disaster, but it was felt, as 
the President afterward expressed it in his mes- 
sage to Congress, that the event was ‘‘a patent 
and impressive proof of a state of things in Cuba 
that is intolerable.’”’ Whether it should be neces- 
sary to demand indemnity from Spain or whether 
it should become the duty of the American people 
to intervene in behalf of humanity, it was felt 
that the United States should be prepared for 
contingencies. Contracts were at once let for 
ammunition and other army and navy supplies, 
which were so deficient at the beginning that 
hardly a fortress or a ship was equipped for a 
day's battle. The first expenditures were made 
as quietly as possible from appropriations already 
available or in the confidence that they would be 
reimbursed by Congress. The growing magni- 
tude of these appropriations and the increasing 
pressure of public opinion for action led to acon- 
ference at the White House on Monday, March 
7, at which it was determined to pass through 
Congress a bill appropriating $50,000,000 for the 
national defense. The leaders of both parties 
in both houses of Congress were consulted, and 
there was absolute unity of opinion that the ap- 
propriation was justified by the condition of our 
relations with Spain. The bill passed the House 
on March 8 and the Senate on March 9 by the 
practically unanimous vote of members of both 
houses. 

The new appropriation was promptly allotted 
to the various bureaus of the War and Navy 
Departments and a portion was devoted to the 
purchase of new ships. Two fine cruisers just 
completed in England for the Brazilian Govern- 
ment, five vessels of the Morgan Line (includ- 
ing one which had been sold to Brazil), and a 
great number of efficient yachts and small ves- 
sels were promptly added to the navy by the 
energy of Secretary Long and Assistant Secre- 
tary Roosevelt. The appropriation of $50,000,000 
served the necessary purposes of putting the 
regular army and navy upon a war footing and 
strengthening the harbor defenses. No other 
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important appropriation actually became a law 
until after the beginning of the war, but esti- 
mates were submitted to the House Committee 
on Appropriations, and millions of dollars were 
incorporated into deficiency bills from time to 
time at the requests of the heads of the War and 
Navy Departments. The schedule submitted just 
before the adjournment of Congress by Chair- 
man Cannon, of the House Committee on Ap- 
propriations, showing the amounts which had 
been made available for war purposes, was as 
follows : 

Appropriations made during the second session of the Fifty- 


fifth Congress to meet expenses incident to the war with 
Spain. 





$50,117,000.00 


For the national defense, act March 9, 1898.. | 
34,625,725.71 


Army and navy deficiencies, act May 4, 1898.. | 

Naval appropriation act, May 4, 1898—amount | 
of increase over preceding naval appropria- | 
MIEEOE cc iigdactcencceddnccsavumecases Oncuaraes | 

Fortification appropriation act, May 7, 1898— 
amount of increase over act as passed by 


23,095,549. 49 


NONGNMNI cle wha. o ateis ota olan Cave or sco Ug ateta oie a sie Wie 16.6 8 5,232,582 .00 
Naval auxiliary act, May 26, 1898.............. | 3,000,000 .00 
Additional clerical force, War Department, : 

auditors’ offices, etc., act May 31, 1898....... 227,976.45 
Life-Saving Service, act June 7, 1898........... 70,000.00 
Army and navy deficiencies, act June 8, 1898.. 18,015,000 .00 
Appropriations in act to provide ways and 

means to meet war expenditures, June 13, 

POI oxsicc cat wa destincaindecaneinecedponece ease 600,000.00 
Army, navy, and other war expenses for six 
months, beginning July 1, 1898, in general de- 


MMO BOG oc crc costa icccnieniceseasnendabas ssc 226,604,261 .46 

Expenses of bringing home remains of sol- 
TE avai cecares seu dae cine Cinde Sbarnestasees 200,000.00 
MB BGA g cd podria teoceseveds deceweteneocnunete $361,788,095.11 





When Congress adjourned on July 8 the last 
of these big appropriations had been made. Sec 
retary Gage appeared before the Senate Com 
mittee on Finance on May 3 and was closely 
questioned as to the necessitv of increased rev 
enue and appropriations for the fiscal year which 
ended on June 30, 1898, and for the year which 
then began. Secretary Alger on behalf of the 
War Department and Secretary Long on behalf 
of the Navy also appeared before the committee 
and filed letters in a day or two, stating the 
amounts required for their departments. Secre- 
tary Alger asked for $150,923,527 for conduct- 
ing the war for the six months ending December 
31, 1898, upon a basis of 125,000 volunteers. 
Secretary Long asked for $75,556,250, including 
$20,000,000 for emergencies such as the replace- 
ment of lost ships and the care of the dead and 
wounded. The cordiality of the response of 
Congress is indicated by the fact that these two 
estimates were covered almost dollar for dollar, 
without the slightest aiminution, by the sum of 
$226,604,261 provided for six months of war in 
the general deficiency act. 

It remained for Congress to supply the means 
for meeting these great expenditures. There 
was more room for difference of opinion here as 
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tothe methods to be adopted for raising revenue, 
and some differences appeared. But the recom- 
mendations of Secretary Gage were followed in 
the main and received the support of a number 
of members of the opposition party as well as all 
of his own party. The study of the halting 
policy and financial paralysis of the wars of 1812 
and 1861 convinced him of the soundness of the 
views of nearly every economic student—that it 
is better to make too much preparation for war 
than too little. One of the essential weaknesses 
of national policy in both these earlier wars was 
the attempt to obtain resources too largely by 
loans without appeal to the resources of taxation. 
Secretary Gage and the party leaders were con- 
vinced that the surest manner of maintaining the 
public credit unimpaired was to meet a consider- 
able portion of the expenses of the war by taxa- 
tion. ‘The creation by such a means of a steady 
current of money into the Treasury it was felt 
would increase the ease of placing loans because 
of the confidence in the national solvency which 
it would inspire. The Treasury was already in a 
strong position. The available balance afforded 
ample means for conducting operations while 
legitimate discussion of new measures of taxation 
was going on. Governor Dingley, of Maine, the 
scholarly and conscientious chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee, introduced in the House 
on Saturday, April 23, a bill for raising revenue 
and authorizing loans, which had been prepared 
by himself and his Republican associates on the 
committee. This bill passed the House with 
some modifications on Friday, April 29, and was 
promptly taken up by the Senate Committee on 
Finance. The close division of parties in that 
body and the greater freedom of debate than that 
allowed in the House delayed the passage of the 
bill there until June 3. The Treasury was still 
in such a strong position that it was possible to 
take reasonable time in conference, and the bill 
did not become law until June 14. With its 
passage the Treasury was equipped with financial 
resources more than adequate for carrying on war 
by land and sea in the most effective manner 
until the meeting of the next session of Congress. 


THE ACTUAL COST OF THE CONTEST. 


The actual cost of the war with Spain does 
not seem likely to absorb all the resources which 
are within the reach of the Treasury for the pur- 
pose. We have seen that Congress authorized 
the expenditure of $361,000,000 for carrying on 
operations until January next. While there was 
a general belief that the war would not last longer 
than this, appropriations were made for this 
period only, because Congress would be in ses- 
sion again in December and ready to provide 
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additional resources if they were needed. Only 
a portion of these liberal grants by Congress has 
been thus far expended. Assistant Secretary 
Howell, of the Treasury Department, in a state- 
ment made soon after June 30, computed the 
expenditures on account of the war during 
March, April, May, and June at $56,000,000. 
July added about $34,000,000 to this sum, and 
the first eighteen days of August added about 
$14,000,000 more. The average afforded by 
the first part of August indicates that the war 
expenditures for the month will be nearly $25,- 
000,000. This amount is arrived at by deduct- 
ing from the whole expenditure on account of 
the War and Navy Departments the usual aver- 
age expenditure for the peace establishment. 
The following table shows the warrants drawn 
for army and navy expenditures from March 1 
to August 18, the expenditures for the same 
purposes during the same period of 1897, and 
the difference between the two, which affords a 
fair indication of the warrants drawn directly 
for war purposes : 
FOR THE ARMY. 


























Month Warrants Warrants Excess in 
Drawn in 1898.| Drawn in 1897. 1898. 
errr $5,159,571 $3,046,103 $2,113,468 
EEL £5 4505eRees 6,223,81 4,287,020 1,936,794 
1 ee 17,093,595 4,214,955 12,878,640 
WUMING sa dseesccces 19,723,8 2,886,016 16,837,7 
BONY os. 5sscaseuws 34,774,153 10,736,758 24,087, 
August 1-18..... 14,315,000 2,782,000 11,533,000 
Totals...... $97,289,987 $27,952,852 $69,337,085 
FOR THE NAVY. 
BIAPON ...i0s000000 $5,241,443 $2,694,835 $2,546,6 
ae 12,556,932 2,744,079 9,812,853 
NN Pee 9,093,577 2,537 ,57 6,556,001 
PMD siaekeanwess 9,506,021 3,563, 5,942,096 
BV isaskvecnesee 8,514,279 998, 5,515,470 
August 1-18..... 4,490,000 1,738,000 2,752,000 
Totals... $49,402,252 $16,277,221 $33,125,031 
Aggregates.| $146,692,189 $44,230,073 $102,462,116 

















Nore.—The warrants drawn for the War Department in 
July, 1897, were abnormally large because the sum of $6,047,- 
320 was drawn for river and harbor improvements. The 
amount thus drawn in July, 1898, was less than $2,000,000, so 
that the real excess of expenditures on account of the milli- 
tary service is $4,000,000 greater than appears in the table. 
The drafts for river and harbor improvements are always 
large in July, because disbursing officers then inaugurate 
their accounts for the new fiscal year with ample balances. 


These figures show what has been actually 
drawn by the War and Navy Departments up to 
August 18. They do not show the entire amount 
of expenses incurred nor the detailed objects of 
expenditure. These will not be entirely classified 
and made public until the meeting of Congress 
in December. The accounts are far behind in 
many cases, because of the occupation of officers 
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in the field and the delays in transmitting pay- 
rolls and reports. A considerable quantity of 
American gold has been sent to the Philippines 
for the payment of the troops there, but the pay- 
rolls for July will not come back to the War 
Office until September. The War Department 
disbursed in May $24,378 for pay of the volun- 
teers and $1,534,420 for pay of the regulars. 
The disbursements for June were $1,257,847 for 
the volunteers and $1,429,864 for the regulars, 
making a total for the month of $2,687,711. 
These payments were for services rendered dur- 
ing the preceding month, so that the latest avail- 
able figures cover only the volunteer forces who 
had been mustered in during May. Many of 
them had served only a part of the month, so 
that the disbursements are far from representing 
the monthly average pay-rolls of the war. It is 
probable that the July returns, representing the 
force in the field during June, will show pay- 
ments to the volunteers several times as large as 
the returns for June. 

The emergency appropriation of $50,000,000 
was promptly allotted by the President, after con- 
sultation in the Cabinet, to the leading bureaus 
of the War and Navy Departments. The allot- 
ments made to the War Department up to August 
15 were $19,811,647, of which the largest items 
were $9,885,247 for the Ordnance Bureau, $5,- 
660,000 for the Engineer Bureau, and $3,777,500 
for the Quartermaster’s Bureau. Of these allot- 
ments $10,549,755 remained unexpended on Au- 
gust 15, the largest unexpended item, $6,777,101, 
standing to the credit of the Ordnance Bureau. 
This is the bureau which manufactures heavy ar- 
tillery, side arms, revolvers, and magazine rifles 
for the army, and the success of the Chief of the 
Bureau, Gen. D. W. Flagler, in accomplishing so 
much with less than a third of his allotment is a 
high tribute to his executive ability. The manu- 
facture of arms and other provisions for the serv- 
ice came out of the regular appropriations after 
June 1, but the allotments from the emergency 
appropriation and the deficiency items appearing 
in the statement of Mr. Cannon covered most of 
the expenses during the old fiscal year. 

The navy is in some respects a more econom- 
ical service than the army, and the large ex- 
penditures which were charged against it in 
April were chiefly for the purchase of new ves- 
sels. These vessels cost the Department in the 
aggregate nearly $25,000,000, and the first de- 
mand upon the $50,000,000 appropriation was 
in the form of a draft for $145,995 upon the 
United States Assistant Treasurer at New York 
to be paid to Seligman Brothers, for deposit 
with the Rothschilds of London on account of 
Armstrong & Co., the English builders of the 
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two cruisers intended for the government of 
Brazil. The payments for the vessels purchased 
are not always made in cash at once; the in- 
stallments are spread over the naval payments 
for the entire period of the war. The pay-roll 
of the navy in July was $512,936, or less than a 
fifth of the pay of the army even when 1t had 
only been partly recruited in May. Another in- 
teresting item of the July navy accounts is $608, - 
330 for various items, including the care and 
transportation of the prisoners taken from the 
Spanish fleet off Santiago and the erection of 
their barracks at Annapolis and Portsmouth. 
These expenditures were taken from a small bal- 
ance of the $50,000,000 emergency fund. 


CONTINGENT EXPENSES OF THE WAP. 


The cost of the war is not limited by the 
figures of actual expenditure which have been 
given. Millions of dollars of expenses have been 
incurred by the War and Navy Departments for 
which the work has not been completed and for 
which warrants have not been drawn in payment. 
There is no doubt that these unpaid debts alone 
would have kept the war expenditures pretty near 
their maxim through August and September, 
even if the volunteer army had been mustered 
out of service when the peace protocol was 
signed on August 12 and the navy reduced to a 
peace footing. But neither of these events will 
occur. The volunteer army will be kept in the 
field for some weeks, if not until after the conclu- 
sion of the treaty of peace at Paris, and a con- 
siderable portion of it will be required for garri- 
son service for many months to come in the chief 
places of Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippines. 
These continuous demands are likely to keep the 
average expenditures well up to what they were 
during July at least until the end of October. 
The creation of new debts by the use of ammu- 
nition and supplies will be somewhat reduced, but 
as payments for such services follow some time 
behind the purchase and use of the materials, the 
drafts upon the Treasury will not decline mate- 
rially for some weeks to come. 

The maintenance of garrisons in the indefinite 
future, after the conditions of peace have been 
permanently fixed, may not be chargeable directly 
as a part of the cost of the war, but will be one 
of its necessary consequences. It will be inter- 
esting to consider the probable amount of both 
actual war expenses and garrison expenses up to 
the close of the present fiscal year on June 30, 
1899. It will then have been determined 
whether the Philippine Islands are to remain in 
the permanent possession of the United States, 
and it will be time to charge garrison service in 
our new dependencies and the increase of the 
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navy to the permanent cost of the new foreign 
policy which may then have been adopted. If 
the direct war expenditures were $91,000,000 at 
the close of July and will be $25,000,000 more 
at the close of August, it is probable that they 
will have increased by $15,000,000 more during 
the two months of September and October. 
This will make the direct cost of the war—lasting 
for less than four months, but involving heavy 
expenditures for more than six months—§161, - 
000,000. 

The charges for garrison service for the eight 
months from the close of October to the close of 
June cannot yet be stated with precision, because 
the President has not determined how large a 
garrison will be required in any of the former 
Spanish colonies. It is a reasonable estimate, 
however, that 25,000 men at least will be required 
in each of the three leading colonies—perhaps a 
few less in the peaceful island of Porto Rico and 
a few more in Cuba or the Philippines. Nearly 
all of this force will be in excess of the former 
strength of the regular army, which will be re- 
turned to its frontier and coast stations. A part 
of the service will be performed by the regular 
army because of the increase of its membership 
from 25,000 to 61,000 men, but the net increase 
of force above the old peace establishment will 
probably be 75,000 men and may be greater. 
The navy will also be considerably increased over 
the peace footing of a year ago and will call for 
larger expenditures for officers, men, coal, and 
incidental equipment. It is hardly probable that 
these expenses, including those for the civil gov- 
ernment of the colonies, can be kept much within 
$15,000,000 per month. For eight months this 
would add $120,000,000 to the amount already 
charged to the direct cost of the war, and would 
make its incidental cost up to June 30, 1899, 
$281,000,000. It may be cut a little below this, 
but in any case will hardly fall below $250,000, - 
000. 

THE BIG POPULAR LOAN. 


The provision finally made by Congress in re- 
gard to a loan for carrying on the war was that 
the Secretary of the Treasury might borrow from 
time to time $400,000,000 in 3-per-cent. bonds, 
‘¢ redeemable in coin at the pleasure of the United 
States after ten years from the date of their issue 
and payable twenty years from such date.”” The 
provision which was the subject of the greatest 
controversy was that regarding the popular char- 
acter of the loan. This provision as finally en- 
acted was as follows : 

Provided, that the bonds authorized by this section 
shall be first offered at par as a popular loan under 
such regulations, prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, as will give opportunity to the citizens of the 
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United States to participate in the subscriptions to 
such loan, and in allotting said bonds the several sub- 
scriptions of individuals shall be first accepted, and the 
subscriptions for the lowest amounts shall be first al- 
lotted. 

Secretary Gage and the financial interests of 
the country had not been idle even before the 
revenue bill was reported to the House. The 
Secretary communicated to Governor Dingley 
and other Republican leaders his views of the 
necessities of the Treasury and the class of bonds 
which could be most successfully floated. His 
views, with such minor modifications as usually 
result from conference, were adopted by the 
committee. Many offers had been received from 
banking houses to purchase and place the bonds 
if they were issued in large blocks, and the 
prices at which they have been quoted since their 
allotment justify the offers which were made to 
pay a premium for 3-per-cent. bonds. There 
was a strong feeling in Congress, however, in 
favor of arousing the interest of the masses of 
the people in the loan, even at a small loss to the 
Treasury, so that thousands of small property- 
owners might become partners in the fortunes of 
the Government, as is the case in France. . This 
view prevailed in the form in which the propo- 
sition finally became a law. The small bidders 
were preferred under the law to the full amount 
of their subscriptions, and their entire subscrip- 
tions were to be accepted, even if the larger sub- 
scribers received nothing. When these terms 
were made clear to the public there was a popu- 
lar response which far exceeded the hopes even 
of the most sanguine promoters of the new legis- 
lation. The loan of $100,000,000 placed by 
President Cleveland in the spring of 1896 was 
considered a great success. The number of sub- 
scriptions of a bona fide character was 4,640 and 
the amount subscribed was $568,269,850. This 
covering of the loan nearly six times over was 
destined to be surpassed by the great popular 
loan of 1898. 

Secretary Gage turned over to Assistant Sec- 
retary Vanderlip, whose executive ability had 
already been tried and not found wanting in 
many delicate operations, the management of the 
details of the placement of the loan. Mr. Wan- 
derlip was formerly a newspaper man and had a 
newspaper man’s understanding of the necessity 
of clearness and publicity in promoting the suc- 
cess of such a measure. Circulars and posters 
were dispatched to every Presidential post-office 
in the country and to all the national banks, most 
of which had voluntarily offered their services to 
the Government in the distribution of the loan. 
It was not the fault of the Treasury Department 
if every citizen of the Union was not informed, 
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through official agencies and through the press, 
that the Government was willing to receive his 
aid in prosecuting the war with Spain, even in 
amounts as small as twenty dollars. The method 
of subscription was simplified as much as possible 
by the issue of bonds at par, without requiring 
the reckoning of premiums and accrued inter- 
est, and by the distribution of blanks to be filled 
out by subscribers. The success of the popular 
features of the loan became so apparent that 
many syndicates which would have bid for large 
amounts if they had believed in the possibility of 
obtaining the bonds withheld their bids, with 
the assurance to Secretary Gage that they were 
ready to relieve the Treasury of any portion of 
the loan which was not covered by the popular 
subscriptions. Such assurances were not neces- 
sary. When the time for receiving subscriptions 
expired on July 14, thirty days after the law 
took effect, the names of more than 300,000 
people had been filed at the Treasury Depart- 
ment as subscribers for the bonds, and the 
amount they expressed their willingness to take 
was $1,385,000. Subscriptions for two or three 
times this amount would undoubtedly have been 
made if it had not become so apparent that the 
larger subscriptions would fail to secure any of 
the bonds. : 

Within a few days after the announcement of 
the subscriptions, titles to the new bonds (although 
they had not yet been issued) sold at a premium 
of about 5 per cent., placing the credit of the 
United States upon a par with that of the most 
solid nations of the Old World. Preference was 
given to subscribers for bonds of $20, $100, and 
$500. The number of such subscriptions was 
231,000 and their amount was close to $100,000, - 
000. The remaining half of the loan was allotted 
among about 60,000 subscribers for amounts less 
than $4,500. The proceeds of the loan came so 
rapidly into the Treasury that there was fear for 
a moment of stringency in the money market, 
caused by the accumulation of money faster 
than it could be spent; but the great clerical 
labor connected with handling nearly 300,000 
separate subscriptions delayed in a measure the 
notices to subscribers of the acceptance of 
their offers and retarded the stream of gold which 
they were so ready to pour into the coffers of the 
Government. 


THE OPERATION OF THE REVENUE LAW. 


The scope of the new taxes levied by the 
revenue act of June 13, 1898, has already been 
set forth in an able manner in a previous num- 
ber of the AMERICAN Montuty Review oF ReE- 
views. The new law has restored, after many 
years, the system of Federal stamp taxes upon 
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bank checks, commercial papers, stock-exchange 
transactions, lezal documents, and proprietary 
medicines. Stamp taxes of special interest are 
those upon telegraphic dispatches, telephonic mes- 
sages, express packages, and palace-car tickets. 
The taxes took effect on July 1, only seventeen 
days after the passage of the law, and every re- 
source of the Internal Revenue Bureau was 
strained to prepare the necessary stamps and to 
make the hundreds of interpretations necessary 
fer such comprehensive legislation. The amount 
of friction and irritation resulting and the amount 
of odium aroused by the new law have been sur- 
prisingly small in view of the haste with which 
it was put in operation. 

The success of the new taxes in raising revenue 
has thus far surpassed the most ardent expecta- 
tions of their supporters. It is too early to pre- 
dict with precision the amount of revenue which 
will be derived from the new lawif it remains in 
operation for a year. The total internal revenue 
receipts from July 1 to August 17, the entire 
period within which the new law has been in 
operation, were $40,279,105. A portion of these 
receipts were derived from the internal revenue 
laws which were in force before the new law. 
The internal revenue receipts for the same period 
in 1897 were $25,708,352, but the receipts were 
abnormally swelled in that year by the anticipa- 
tion of changes then proposed by the Dingley 
law. Comparison of the internal revenue re- 
ceipts for more normal years indicates that near- 
ly half of the receipts for the present year since 
July 1 are derived from the new law, and that it 
has thus far yielded a revenue of about $13,000, - 
000 per month. This yield may be reduced in 
the future because of anticipatory purchases of 
adhesive stamps under the law during the first 
weeks of its operation, but it is probable, on the 
other hand, that it was not fully observed during 
the first weeks and that the average collections 
thus far obtained will not be greatly reduced. If 
this proves to be the fact, the proceeds of the 
new law will be from $140,000,000 to $150,000, - 
000 for a complete year. 

The returns from the different sources of tax- 
ation will be classified as far as possible by the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue when the Secretary 
of the Treasury submits his annual report to 
Congress, and it will then be possible to separate 
almost exactly the proceeds of the new law from 
those of the old law. It would be a great ad- 
vantage if the proceeds of the separate stamp 
taxes upon bank checks, stock-exchange trans- 
actions, telegraphic dispatches, express packages, 
and several other subjects of. taxation could be 
separately determined. This separation could be 
obtained by requiring different types of stamps 
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for each separate subject of taxation. The sub- 
ject of making such a separation is under con- 
sideration at the Treasury Department and may 
be adopted at the beginning of a new quarter on 
October 1 or the beginning of a new year on 
January 1. It involves some difficulties of ad- 
ministration and might cause some confusion to 
the public in purchasing stamps, and these dis- 
advantages may decide the Treasury not to un- 
dertake the classification. Such a classification 
would have value for many statistical purposes, 
and would be especially useful to Congress in 
determining which of the new taxes was most 
productive and least objectionable in making 
modifications of the law with a view to the 
reduction of the revenue. 

The people of the United States entered upon 
the war with Spain without counting its cost and 
without measuring the territorial benefits which 
it was to bring to them. They have been the 
first victors of recent wars to ask no indemnity in 
money from their prostrate foe. Money has come 
to be recognized more and more in modern times 
as ‘the nerve of war.’’ Without it armies can- 
not be equipped nor battleships built nor vic- 
tories won. The struggle between France and 
Germany in 1870, though it was no longer than 
our war with Spain, cost each country nearly 
$1,000,000,000. Germany set the example in 
recent time of levying the cost upon the defeated. 
party by imposing upon France the great indem- 
nity of 5,000,000,000 francs ($1,000, 000,000), 
and has ever since kept 120,000,000 marks 
($30,000,000) as a war treasure in the fortress of 
Spandau. Japan followed this example in re- 
quiring of China the payment of an indemnity of 
about $175,000,000, and even Turkey was suffi- 
ciently apace with modern financiering to exact 
from Greece the price of the hardy interference 
of the little kingdom on behalf of Crete. 

The Spanish Government has been very de- 
sirous that the Cuban debt, incurred for the de- 
velopment of Cuba or for the suppression of in- 
surrection there, should be treated as a charge 
upon the island. The United States have flatly 
refused to assume any portion of this debt, and 
this may be considered as an offset in a measure 
to the payment of an indemnity. The amount of 
the debt, according to the computations of the 
London Keconomist of July 30, has been increased 
to about $550,000,000 by the expenditures of the 
last three years. This burden will fall upon un- 
happy Spain, and her government has already 
announced that the interest will hereafter be paid 
in depreciated Spanish money instead of in gold, 
which has heretofore been paid where the debt 
has been held abroad. Cuba, Porto Rico, and 
the Philippines have been greatly overtaxed— 
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not so much by the actual amount covered into 
the treasury of the government as by the defect- 
ive methods of administration which have left 
so large a share of the collections sticking in 
private pockets. The taxes will hereafter be col- 
lected by officials governed by the Anglo-Saxon 
code of public morality and by the rigid system 
of accounting inaugurated by Hamilton at the 
foundation of our Government. It is probable 
that when the military occupation is replaced by 
a civil government, the new dependencies will be 
able to pay their own governing expenses and 
will not constitute a serious burden upon the 
Treasury of the United States. The revenue of 
Cuba has usually ranged about $25,000,000, and 
in some years considerably above that figure. If 
this amount has reached the treasury the collec- 
tions from the taxpayers must have been much 
greater, and there is no reason why a reasonable 
amount should not be collected under authority 
of the United States without the inequalities and 
extortion which have in some cases attended the 
rule of Spanish officers. 


THE FUTURE OF THE TREASURY. 


The United States Treasury comes out of the 
war so strongly fortified with gold and currency 
that Secretary Gage is being criticised in some 
quarters for issuing half of the $400,000,000 
which he was authorized to issue in bonds instead 
of limiting the first loan to a quarter of the 
authorized amount. If he has erred in this re- 
spect, it has been on the side of safety and the 
maintenance of the public credit. The cash bal- 
ance of the Treasury has been a liberal one ever 
since the last loan of Mr. Cleveland in the spring 
of 1896 for the maintenance of the gold reserve. 
The proceeds of that loan were $111,166,232, 
and raised the cash balance at the close of March, 
1896, to $271,641,748. The recurring deficits 
in the Treasury reduced this amount at the close 
of February, 1897, to $212,837,256, but the re- 
sults of the deficit were afterward partially offset 
by the sale of the government interest in the 
Pacific Railway. The cash balance stood at the 
close of February, 1898, including receipts from 
the Pacific railways, at $225,564,204. This 
may be taken as the starting-point of war ex- 
penditures. Secretary Gage, in his testimony 
before the Finance Committee on May 3, 1898, 
computed that after making certain necessary 
deductions for demand obligations there was an 
actually available balance of $179,832,472. This, 
however, included the gold reserve, which he 
was unwilling to see materially impaired, and did 
not make allowance for the appropriation of 
50,000,000 for the national defense, of which 
only $13,540,658 had then been paid out. 


Taking the balance according to the usual 
form of treasury statement, it may be stated in 
round figures at the close of February as $225,- 
000,000. The proceeds of the loan, which will 
all be paid into the Treasury, will be $200,000, - 
000. The proceeds of the new revenue law, if it 
is not modified within the fiscal year ending on 
June 30 next, wil! add $140,000,000 to the re- 
sources of the Government. These items will 
make a total of $565,000,000 against which to 
set the war expenses. These resources would 
have been ample and would have left the Treas- 
ury with a balance of $200,000,000 if the war 
had lasted six months at the cost estimated by 
Mr. Cannon. In view of the estimates of the 
cost of the war under actual conditions and the 
estimated expenses for garrisons in our new 
dependencies which have already been given, 
making a total of $250,000,000 to $281,000,- 
000, it is evident that the Treasury will have a 
balance at the close of the fiscal year which can 
hardly be less than $275,000,000 and may be as 
high as $325,000,000. Of the cash now in the 
Treasury nearly $200,000,000 is comprised in the 
government gold reserve, and there is no reason 
to look for any material reduction of this amount. 
The happy providence which brought gold pour- 
ing into the country in the three years after the 
resumption of specie payments in 1879, by reason 
of the failure of the European crops, has been 
repeated during the last two years, and a balance 
of trade unparalleled in commercial history has 
been created in favor of the United States. This 
balance upon its face, without making allowance 
for our obligations to Europe for interest and 
freight charges, was $615,324,791 for the year 
which ended on June 30 last, and the volume of 
exports of American merchandise was about twice 
the volume of imports of merchandise. 

Under conditions like these, almost destroying 
the possibility of gold exports for a long time to 
come, the United States are in the strongest po- 
sition in their history for putting their financial 
house in order for the future. Important legis- 
lation will be required to bring the currency sys- 
tems of the new dependencies into harmony with 
the system of the United States, and the new re- 
lations upon which the country has entered as a 
competitor for the trade of the world are likely 
to stimulate the demand for changes in the cur- 
rency system at home which will give it in- 
creased elasticity, dower the banking system 
with the capacity for extension into foreign coun- 
tries and for competition with the great British, 
French, and German banks, and place it upon 
such a stable basis that foreign capital will not 
hesitate to aid our own in the development of 
the new territories of the American empire. 
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HOW THE CREW OF A WARSHIP LIVES. 


HERE is in the September number of Serib- 
ner’s an excellent brief description by Mr. 
W. J. Henderson of +‘ A Warship Community,” 
which tells how the housekeeping of the officers 
and crew is conducted on one of the United 
States’ great battleships. The servants are al- 
most invariably Japanese, though there are some- 
times Chinamen among them. ‘These Japs are 
excellent servants and do not contine their use- 
fulness to the work thev do in piping times of 
peace. Belonging to that pari of the ship’s 
company known as ‘‘idlers ”—that is, those who 
do not do duty as seamen—they are transferred 
in a fight to the powder division, and toil lustily 
away down in the gloomy chambers below the 
water-line, getting out ammunition from the 
magazines and putting it on the koists which 
carry it up to the guns. Mr. Henderson says 
they are cool and courageous fellows. 

‘The ‘wardroom mess’ is the title of the 
social organization of the officers, and its deus ex 
machina is the caterer. He is one chosen from 
among his brothers to buy the food, and woe be 
to him if he does not know how to provide a 
good mess for $1 per day for each man. For 
every officer has to pay his monthly mess bill out 
of his salary. Uncle Sam does not make him 
any special allowance for edibles. Breakfast on 
a man-of-war is eggs, eggs, evermore eggs. You 
may have your eggs in any style, as long as 
they are eggs. Two poached eggs on toast and 
a cup of coffee the ward-room boy will serve to 
you at almost any time between 7:30 and 8:30 
a.M. At 12 o’clock comes luncheon, which is 
usually called ‘ breakfast.’ If ever a naval offi- 
cer invites you to breakfast with him he means 
luncheon, and he will give you a very substantial 
meal. Dinner takes place at 6 or 6:30 P.M, 
and on a flagship is accompanied by much 
activity on the part of the band. Once a month 
the caterer presents his bill. There is also a ca- 
terer for the wine and cigar mess, which is separate 
from the food mess. Claret, beer, ginger ale, 
sherry, and soda are the chief ingredients of the 
wine mess. Whisky and brandy are not allowed 
on board, except in the medical stores.” 

‘¢ Now, ‘Jacky,’ as the sailor-man is called, 
does not have to provide either his own bed linen 
or his own food. He does not provide bed 
linen, because it is a luxury for which he has no 
use, and even if he had he would not know where 
to put his linen when he was not sleeping upon 


it. Jacky’s bed is a hammock, and itis a folding, 
portable bed of the most improved kind. People 
who swing hammocks on verandas in the summer 
know nvthing whatever about Jacky’'s style of 
bed. His is made of an oblong piece of stout 
canvas, fitted with eye-holes in the ends. In the 
eye- holes are made fast small ropes, called ‘ clews,’ 
and these are lashed at their outer ends to a ring. 
When Jacky’s folding-bed is open for use, it 
hangs by these rings from hammock-hooks fitted 
to the beams under the decks. Jacky has a mat- 
tress and a blanket in his bed, and he has to keep 
them there. When he ‘turns out,’ as getting 
up is called, he rolls his hammock up on its 
longest axis and lashes it with a rope provided 
for that purpose. There must be seven turns in 
the lashing, with one exactly in the middle. The 
clews are tucked in under the lashing. Jacky is 
allowed about ten minutes to turn out and lash 
his hammock. Then he goes up on the spar deck 
and hands the hammock to one of the stowers, 
who drops it into the nettings. The ‘nettings’ 
are simply troughs in the ship’s rail. A tarpaulin 
is hauled over the hammocks and laced down to 
keep the rain out, and there they stay till they 
are served out again at night.” 


THE PROBLEM OF SUBSISTENCE. 


If Jacky needs a nap at other times, and he 
has not had much occasion for these in the past 
months, he has nothing better than the soft side 
of a steel battle-hatch or a greasy alleyway, so 
far as interruptions of cooks and marines and 
coal-passers will allow. The United States al- 
lows 30 cents a day for the rations of each man, 
and it is the problem of the paymaster and the 
cook to keep him alive and well on this allow- 
ance. It seems liberal, however, relatively at 
least, when compared with the merchant-service 
allowance of only 10 cents a day. The mer- 
chantman’s cook has a simple menu card display- 
ing only the composition known as ‘‘ dog.” 
‘¢Dog” is most largely hard-tack, put to scak 
over night until it becomes a sort of pulp, mixed 
with molasses into a mush, and then fried. The 
man-of-war’s man is saved from the necessity of 
eating ‘‘ dog” some thirty days out of the month, 
but there are analogies to it which must be 
achieved by the cook in order to eke out on this 
30 cents a day. This ship’s cook is quite a 
potentate in his way. His official pay is from 
$25 to $35 a month, according to the size of the 
ship, and he gets perquisites from the messes, 
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The sailors are divided into a number of messes, 
according to the parts of the ship in which they 
sling their hammocks at night, and each mess 
has its own cook, appointed almost invariably 
from among those of its own number having 
least value as seamen. These mess cooks are 
under the all-seeing eye of the ship’s cook, and 
must please that despot at all costs. The amount 
of each article of food, even to the salt and pep- 
per, is fixed for each man for one day. The 
supplies are provided by contract, and the pay- 
master’s yeoman with his assistant measures out 
the precise amount of each article allowed to the 
crew. This is served to the ship’s cook, and 
then the storerooms are locked up. This opera- 
tion is gone through with two or three times, 
perhaps, a week; sometimes only once for a 
week. If, therefore, the cook cannot make them 
last that long the crew must go hungry. There 
is no possible way to get any more supplies. The 
paymaster is under a bond of $25,000, and if he 
buys more supplies than his vessel is allowed 
he must foot the bills himself. 


THE REPORTING OF WAR NEWS. 


HE September McClure’s has an excellent 
article on this subject by Ray S. Baker, 
to show the cifficulties in the way of the war 
editor. Mr. Baker says that as soon as the 
news of the Marne explosion had reached New 
York the World telegraphed its representatives 
in Key West and Havana and hired divers, 
and offered $1,000 besides his expenses to 
its Havana man to get an investigation of the 
Maine, but when the divers arrived they were, of 
course, not allowed to make the descent, and so 
the entire expedition, which must have cost at 
least $1,000, was absolutely unproductive. 


THE NEWSPAPER DISPATCH-BOAT. 


Following this bold but abortive effort. scores 
and scores of correspondents were rushed into 
Havana during the next few days, who filled a 
half hundred great newspapers with news and 
pictures of the wreck, but from the very first the 
Spanish censor made the life of the newspaper 
man ahard one. The correspondent was never 
certain that what he wrote would reach his paper. 
In a week’s time the transmission of messages 
had become so uncertain that the newspapers of 
New York began telegraphing to the different 
cities along the Atlantic and Gulf coasts to secure 
suitable dispatch-boats for carrying their mes- 
sages from Havana to Key West, in order to 
avoid the censor. One paper chartered a boat in 
New York, another secured one in Charleston, 
and several were hired at Florida ports, and 
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there was a wild rush for Havana. Then when 
actual war approached a more extended service 
became necessary, and each of several news- 
papers acquired a veritable fleet of vessels, three, 
or four, or five, to patrol the waters of the West 
Indies. These newspaper dispatch-boats were 
swift-going steamers, capable of making from 
twelve to fourteen knots an hour, and carrying 
crews of a dozen men or more, with several cor- 
respondents on each. Two dispatch- boats repre- 
senting New York newspapers were private 
yachts, fitted with dynamos, powerful search- 
lights, and a hundred-and-one other conven- 
iences. Until war had been declared the whole 
cargo of these vessels in their trips between 
Havana and Key West was a little package of 
copy that a man might carry in his vest pocket, 
and yet they were exceedingly expensive, as 
ship-owners exacted from $5,000 to $9,000 a 
month for the use of each boat, and the news- 
papers were required to bear the additional 
expense of fire, marine, accident, and war in- 
surance, which the alarmed underwriters of New 
York had fixed at the enormous rate of 8 per 
cent. a month. One New York newspaper paid 
$2,200 a month insurance on a single vessel, and 
it has five boats in service. But besides these 
expenses the newspapers had to buy their own 
coal and supplies at war-time prices and pay the 
salaries of the correspondents who directed the 
boats. One managing editor showed a salary 
list for a single week, including only war cor- 
respondents. It amounted to $1,463.51, and 
the best-paid correspondent hailing from New 
York is said to have received $10,000 a year. 

‘¢ Every time a dispatch-boat made port in Ha- 
vana harbor a rapacious Spanish officer swooped 
down upon it and collected all manner of fees— 
health-office fees, custom-house fees, and fees for 
clear water to use in the boilers, to say nothing 
of pilotage charges—a total of from $70 to $125 
a day for this purpose alone. At the Key West 
end of the voyage there were still further charges, 
rendered necessary by the inevitable medical cer- 
tificate and the pilot hire. Expenses are paid in 
cash, and the correspondents find it necessary to 
go loaded down with all the gold they can carry. 
Gold will lubricate a way out of almost any diffi- 
culty.” 

THE CABLE SERVICE. 


Sometimes a single paper received 5,000 words 
a day by cable from Key West, and as the rate 
from Key West to New York is 5 cents a word, 
this made an additional expense of $250 a day 
for this single item. This was in the face of the 
fact that after a dispatch was received it was 
often crowded out by more important news. 
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‘¢ At all points where correspondents are send- 
ing dispatches a newspaper must establish a 
credit in gold, identify its representative, and 
prepay the charges on cablegrams. Although 
this may seem a mere detail of the work, it fre- 
quently involves much exasperating delay and 
expense. 

‘¢ Wherever there is a censor no dispatches in 
cipher are allowed. Messages may be ‘ briefed ’ 
by the omission of unimportant words, but they 
must always be in ‘plain language,’ whether 
English, French, or Spanish. These restrictions 
have given rise to a number of exceedingly clever 
codes, whereby messages may seem to say one 
thing when they mean quite another. The 
American newspaper has learned that a Spanish 
censor will allow a demand for money to go 
through when he will blue-pencil everything else. 
Accordingly the codes are made to center around 
the transmission of money. For instance, a cor- 
respondent cables the editor of his paper: 

‘¢ «Send $500 quickly. Wire instructions.’ 

‘¢To the Spanish censor this looks like the 
most innocent of requests, and he is deeply inter- 
ested in having money come into the country. 
So he lets it go. At New York it reads in quite 
a different way—‘ Battle. Vizcaya sunk. Amer- 
can fleet now off Porto Rico.’ If the dispatch 
had read, ‘Send $600’ or ‘Send $700,’ it would 
have meant ‘ A/m¢rante Oquendo sunk’ or ¢ Cris- 
tobal Colon sunk ;’ and if it had been ‘ Cable 
directions,’ instead of ‘ Wire instructions,’ it 
would have meant ‘ American fleet disabled and re- 
treating.’ And so on through infinite variations.” 


WASHINGTON NEWS PUBLISHED IN THREE MINUTES. 


Probably the most dramatic newspaper ex- 
ploit was the announcement of the war resolu- 
tion. 

‘¢ A correspondent was on watch in Congress ; 
ascore of feet away a telegraph operator sat 
ready with his finger on the key ; the wire was 
wide open, and in the composing-rooms of at 
least two New York papers a linotype operator, 
who was also a telegraph operator, sat at his 
machine ready to tick the words into type the 
moment they sprang from the wire. Three min- 
utes after the declaration of war was passed the 
newsboys were struggling up out of the Journal 
delivery-room crying an extra announcing the 
news. In three minutes the correspondent had 
gathered and written the news—just a line or 
two of it—the dispatch had been sent from 
Washington to New York, had been set up in 
type, printed, and delivered on the street, ready 
for sale at a penny. This remarkable time record 
was rendered possible by a process known as 
‘fudging.’ The type lines set by the linotype- 
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telegraph operator are wider at the top than at 
the base, so that when placed together they form 
the section of a small cylinder. They are firmly 
clamped in an ingenious little supplemental ma- 
chine consisting of a cylinder and an inking-roll 
for red ink. This is attached to a revolving shaft 
at the top of one of the huge printing presses, 
and so arranged that when the paper comes rush- 
ing through from the regular type cylinders be- 
low, the ‘ fudge’ prints a big red ‘war’ and a 
few lines of extra news in spaces left for that 
purpose in the right-hand columns of the edition. 
This is the genesis of the ‘ Red Extra,’ and it is 
a typical development of modern journalism.”’ 


HOW IT FEELS TO BE SHOT BY A MAUSER. 


MONG the episodes of the Santiago cam- 
paign related in the September Serzbner’s 
there appear the recollections of Edward Mar- 
shall, the brave correspondent of the New York 
Journal, who was terribly wounded in the fight 
at Guasimas and who continued to dictate his 
work while suffering with what then appeared to 
be a mortal wound. Mr. Marshall cannot find a 
better way to describe the sound of the Mauser 
bullets which were singing around the Rough 
Riders in that fight than by the letters z-z-z-z-2-eu, 
and says that the cracks of the rifles sounded for 
all the world like the explosion of a lamp in a 
drawing-room. ‘* The noise of the Mauser bul- 
let traveling through the air is not impressive 
enough to be really terrifying until you have 
seen what it does when it strikes. It is a nasty, 
malicious little noise, like the soul of a very 
petty and mean person turned into sound. Its 
beginning and its ending are pitched a little 
lower than its middle. Its beginning is gradual, 
but its ending is instantaneous.” Mr. Marshall 
describes Colonel Wood, the commander of the 
Rough Riders, as apparently the only man not 
impressed by the fire which hurtled about the 
heads of the Rough Riders and the Cuban scouts. 
He says, too, that when Colonel Wood heard the 
sobbing curses of one of the advance guard, who 
had wounded himself with a defective cartridge 
beyond the possibility of fighting, the officer 
said: ‘‘Stop that swearing! I don’t want to 
hear any cursing to-day.’’ The order was passed 
down the line of men behind, and Mr. Marshall 
says that, incredible as it may seem, he did not 
hear another oath during that fight. 

‘¢] saw many men shot. Every one went down 
in a lump without cries, without jumping up in the 
air, without throwing up hands. They just went 
down like clods in the grass. It seemed to me 
that the terrible thud with which they struck the 
earth was more penetrating than the sound of 








guns. Some were only wounded ; some were 


THERE WERE NO COWARDS. 


‘Once I thought I had found a coward. <A 
man was running wildly toward the rear. I 
stopped him and asked what he was running away 
from. He restrained himself with difficulty from 
braining me with his carbine. He had torn off 
the sole of one shoe, and the accident hampered 
his movements. He was running wildly about 
in a temperature of not less than one hundred 
and three degrees, searching for a dead man to 
take a shoe from. He was running so that he 
could get quickly back to where the firing was. 
I showed him the dead man and helped him take 
the shoe off. He was very grateful, and after he 
had once more gained protection for his foot he 
started on the double-quick for the firing line. 


DEATH ON THE FIELD OF BATTLE. 


‘On the battlefield there are no delicate scien- 
tific problems of strange microbes to be solved. 
There is no petting, no coddling—nothing, noth- 
ing nothing but death. The man lives, he is strong, 
he is vital, every muscle in him is at its fullest 
tension, when, suddenly, ‘chug!’ he is dead, 
That ‘ chug’ of the bullets striking flesh is nearly 
always plainly audible. But bullets which are 
billeted, so far as [ know, do not sing on their 
way. They go silently, grimly to their mark, 
and the man is lacerated and torn or dead. I 
did not hear the bullet shriek that killed Hamil- 
ton Fish ; I did not hear the bullets shriek which 
struck the many others who were wounded while 
I was near them; I did not kear the bullet 
shriek which struck me. 


WOUNDED, BUT STILL CONTENTED. 


‘«This bit of steel came diagonally from the 
left. I was standing in the open, and from 
watching our men in the front had partially 
turned to see Roosevelt and his men on the 
right. The troops about me were full of tales 
of Roosevelt’s bravery and the splendid conduct 
of his soldiers. But I did not see Roosevelt. 
‘Chug!’ came the bullet, and I fell into the 
long grass, as much like a lump as had the other 
fellows whom I had seen go down. There was no 
pain, no surprise. Thetremendous shock soduiled 
my sensibilities that it did not occur to me that 
anything extraordinary had happened—that there 
was the least reason to be worried. I merely 
lay perfectly satisfied and entirely comfortable ‘in 
the long grass. It was a long time before any 
one came near me. The fighting passed away 
from me rapidly. There were only left in the 
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neighborhood of my little episode the dead (I 
could see a dead man not far away if I looked 
through the grass near the ground level), other 
wounded, and a few first-aid-for-the-injured men 
who were searching for us. 1 heard two of 
these men go by calling out to the wounded to 
make their whereabouts known, but it did not 
occur to me to answer them. The sun was very 
hot and I had some vague thoughts of sunstroke, 
but they were not specially interesting thoughts 
and I gavethem up. It seemed a good notion to 
go to sleep, but I didn't do it. 

‘« Finally three soldiers found me, and putting 
half a shelter-tent under me, carried me to the 
shade. 


LAST OFFICES FOR THE DYING. 


‘¢ There were several wounded men there be- 
fore me. The first-aid men came alcng, learned 
that my wound was at the side of and had shat- 
tered the spine, and, shaking their heads gravely, 
gave me a weak solution of ammonia as a stim- 
ulant. I heard one of them say he would run for 
the surgeon. He came in a few moments, and | 
was surprised because he examined me first. He 
told me I was about to die. The news was not 
pleasant, but it did not interest me particularly. 

‘¢¢Don’t you want to send any messages 
home ?’ he asked. ‘If you do you’d better write 
“em—pe quick.’ 

‘+ [ decided to take his advice. 

‘‘ Not far away was a young man shot through 
both knees. I had plainly heard the words ‘ His 
wound is mortal’ passed around among the other 
wounded in hoarse whispers, and as | turned my 
head I could see them all looking at me sorrow- 
fully, and one or two had tears in their eyes. 
The surgeon had done what he could for all of 
us and had gone away on a keen run to some 
other group. The young man who had been shot 
through both knees painfully worked his way 
across to me. 

‘: «]’m a stenographer at home,’ he said, grasp- 
ing my hand and smoothing it gently. ‘Let me 
take your messages for you.’ 

‘¢He searched my pockets, got pencil and 
paper, and I| stupidly and slowly dictated three 
letters. 1 am sure I had no real conception of 
anything that had happened since the bullet struck 
me until, as he finished the last letter, he rolled 
over in a faint with upturned eyes. Then I un- 
derstood my dreadful but unintentional cruelty 
and tried to help him. I couldn’t move. For 
the first time I knew that I was paralyzed. 

‘¢The next I knew, Stephen Crane and Richard 
Harding Davis were bending over me. They 
found men to carry me on the tent-cloth to the 
field hospital.” 











LEADING ARTICLES OF THE MONTH. 


SPANISH BRAVERY AT CANEY. 
MONG a half dozen readable accounts of war 
incidents in the September Scribner’s there 
is a tribute to the courage of the Spaniards at 
Caney, written by Mr. Joseph Edgar Chamber. 
lin, one of the excellent war correspondents who 
risked their lives in Cuba. 

‘«] shall never cease to see,”” says Mr. Cham- 
berlain, ‘‘ when the word Caney is spoken, a line 
of some fifty or sixty light blue-clad men stand- 
ing in a trench, the line bent in the middle at 
right angles by the square turning of the ditch ; 
at the bending of this line some blue-jacketed 
young officer standing, always exposed to the 
belt, and sometimes, as he stood up on the level 
ground, exposed to the feet ; the men rising at 
the word of this officer’s command for hours and 
hours, delivering volley after volley full in our 
faces ; standing, as they did so, exposed to the 
waist, confronting tree thousand men, grimly 
and coolly facing death, drawing their dead up 
out of the trench as they fell to make standing 
room for living men, holding thus their trench 
immovably from morning until evening—this is 
what Caney will always mean to me first of all, 
by virtue of an impression as vivid as the light 
of day and as ineffaceable as the image of death. 

‘« I say it is a sorrow, because I should like to 
have my picture of the first great fight I was ever 
in center around some such deed of my own 
countrymen. But the trench-fighting of the 
Spaniards with their Mausers was in very fact tue 
heart and center of that day’s work ; and as for 
that, the heroism of our men appears none the less 
in the light of the heroism of their antagonists. 

‘«These figures of Spaniards in the shallow 
ditch were really very uncouth. Their jackets 
of poor, thin blue cotton were merely loose 
tunics, too short and coarse to have any dignity, 
and the trousers were baggy and ill-fitting. On 
their heads, as long as they wore them, the men 
had great straw hats, aimost black with use, with 
brims turned up behind and down before. Some- 
times the hats came off; and with my glass I 
watched along the trench the shaggy black heads 
of Castilian youths, which looked better.” 

Three Spaniards were captured in the San 
Juan blockhouse. ‘I was at General Shafter’s 
headquarters when these three Spaniards were 
brought in. They had made a long march in 
the hot sun, and a friend of mine who stood by 
offered them water from his canteen. 

‘«¢ Why should we drink,’ said the non-com- 
missioned officer who had commanded the block- 
house, ‘ when we are about to be killed ?’ 

‘«¢T think you are not to die,’ said Lieutenant 
Noble, smiling ; ‘we are civilized men and you 
are brave ones !’” 
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THE COLLAPSE OF SPAIN. 

66 SPANIARD” writes on ‘‘ The Dynastic 
Crisis in Spain” in the Fortnightly Re- 
view. His article extends over thirty pages and 
is a most dismal exposition of a desperate state 
of things. We need not linger over the writer's 
exposition of the shortcomings of the Queen Re- 
gent, although half his article is devoted to ex- 
plaining how many mistakes she has made and 
how hopelessly she has complicated the situation, 
already bad enough. Unfortunately, as ‘‘ A 
Spaniard” frankly admits, it is difficult to see 
how anybody could have done better. He says. 
‘«There is not one political party, not one 
political leader, in the country whose programme, 
whose antecedents, or whose intelligence offers 
the slightest guarantee that the kingdom would 
be better off if they were substituted for the 
lady and the child in whose names the Spanish 

people are now misgoverned.”’ 


CLERICALISM IN EXCELSIS. 


After the assassination of Canovas General 
Azcarraga became prime minister, and +‘A Span- 
iard”’ blames the Queen very severely for sud- 
denly demanding his resignation, but if we may 
judge from the following anecdote we can hardly 
blame her for replacing him by some one else : 

‘¢When General Azcarraga’s colleague, the 
finance minister, was excommunicated by a 
bishop last year for defending the property of 
the state against the greed of the Church, the 
prime minister, a Spanish general, deferred con- 
voking a cabinet council until he consulted his 
father ccenfessor as to the propriety of having 
official relations with a man who was under the 
ecclesiastical ban, and whether he could in con- 
science offer him his hand. The moment the 
council was over and the pariah had taken his 
leave, a pious priest was ushered into the salon, 
for the purpose of exorcising the evil spirits who 
might have entered in and of rendering it pure 
once more.” 


IGNORANCE IN THE SADDLE. 


Unfortunately Sefior Sagasta, although less 
pious than Azcarraga, appears to have been even 
more ill-informed: 

‘« The government, to form which her majesty 
created a most dangerous precedent, has proved 
more disastrous to our ill-starred country than 
any of the wars and rebellions of this century. 
A Spanish cabinet composed of patriotic but re- 
spectable Yankees would have been a veritable 
blessing in comparison. Crass ignorance, self- 
ishness which is at once naked and unashamed, 
stupidity which played into the enemy’s hand, 
and cunning which thwarted the best efforts of 
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our patriots marked every step taken by that ill- 
omened cabinet of Sagasta. 

‘«The comic opera is the proper place for the 
doings of a cabinet whose president had to in- 
quire where the Mariana Islands are situate, and 
whose war minister enthusiastically exclaimed, 
on hostilities being declared, ‘I wish to God we 
had not even one ship! ’—and this in a war 
which was essentially naval! The marine min- 
ister explained in Parliament, on learning of the 
disaster at Cavite; that gunboats and destroyers 
were utterly useless there, but added that a con- 
siderable number of them had just been dis- 
patched; and when in one of the cabinet coun- 
cils held later General Blanco’s dispatches were 
read enumerating all the American ships which 
were blockading Havana, he exclaimed in de- 
spair: ‘O my mother! what a hole we have got 
into !’ 

‘‘] gave one example of Senior Sagasta’s 
knowledge of geography; let me now give a 
sample of his familiarity with foreign politics. 
At the beginning of the war this eminent Span- 
ish statesman and trusty adviser of the Queen 
received an enthusiastic telegram from Berlin 
wishing success to Spanish arms, declaring that 
‘all Germany’ was on the side of Spain, whose 
cause was just, and signed ‘Severin Senator, of 
Berlin.’ Here was moral sympathy of a kind 
not to be sniffed at, and Sefior Sagasta and his 
colleagues, overjoyed at the message, informed 
the representatives of the press at Madrid that 
one of the most eminent members of the German 
Senate had sent a telegram to the government, 
which, judging by the language in which it was 
couched, foreshadowed something more than 
mere platonic sympathy. The press published 
the announcement with delight, the people re- 
ceived it with childlike joy, and nobody stopped 
to inquire in what year the German empire had re- 
ceived a Senate as one of its political institutions.” 

It was oniy after the enthusiasm had spent it- 
self that it was discovered that Severin Senator 
was the name of an enterprising German manu- 
facturer who wished to do business with Spain 
in electric reflectors. 


THE IMPOTENCE OF THE CARLISTS. 


While thus saying the worst that can be said 
concerning the Queen, the writer does not be- 
lieve that either the Carlists or the Republicans 
have achance. His estimate of the impotence 
of the Carlists is interesting : 

‘«The Carlists are no longer the force they 
once were. They do not dispose of the vast 
funds which kept them afloat during the third 
Carlist war, much of which was supplied by the 
Mendicant Friars in the Philippines, who to-day 


are mendicants indeed. They have lost the sup- 
port of the Pope, the Jesuits, and of a consider- 
able portion of the clergy. Out of 48 Spanish 
bishops only 10 are Carlists, and their affection 
for the cause is platonic rather than active and 
aggressive. The army likewise holds aloof, for 
the good reason that the Carlists possessed an 
army of their own, now disbanded, but many of 
whose officers would, if the movement prospered, 
expect to be reinstated in their former positions, to 
the detriment of the officers of the present army.”’ 


BANKRUPTCY INEVITABLE. 


His forecast as to what will happen when peace 
is made is lugubrious in the extreme : 

‘When the war will have been followed by 
peace and the terrible bill is presented for pay- 
ment, then, and not before, will the end of a 
scandalous system of misgovernment, injustice, 
exploitation, and mendacity have touched its final 
term. The Cuban debt will, in all probability, 
have to be taken over by Spain, on the ground 
that it was contracted by her, not for the benefit 
of her colony, but for the purpose of maintaining 
her sovereignty there by means of fire and sword. 
This debt, together with that of the Philippines 
and our own augmented, as the latter will be by 
the total of the expenses of the war, will amount 
to asum of £450,000,000, the annual service of 
which will swallow up £30,000,000. And the 
national revenue amounted, when our industry 
and our trade with the colonies were flourishing, 
to £30,000,000 at most. Our ordinary expenses 
amount to nearly as much. 

‘¢ Moreover, the loss of our colonies means the 
absolute disappearance of all the industry and 
commerce which the inhabitants of those islands 
were forced to support. Factories, workshops, 
magazines—all must be closed, and thousands 
upon thousands of operatives turned adrift on 
the world, homeless and helpless. 

‘‘The greater number of 30,000 military offi- 
cers will be deprived of their command and placed 
on the reserve list, where the pay is such that a 
captain, who generally has a wife and family to 
support, receives about 2s. 4d. a day. Agricul- 
ture, which is dying out, cannot support these 
legions of famishing men, women, and children, 
nor are soldiers the kind of people who take 
kindly to the humdrum life of the fields. When 
these multitudes have felt the pinch of hunger 
and see themselves thrown back on the laws of 
nature to keep themselves and their loved ones 
from dying, then the internal crisis will have 
begun in very truth and the tocsin of the revo- 
lution will have sounded. In that day the army 
will decide, by its attitude, whether Carlists or 
Republicans shall triumph.”’ 
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LEADING ARTICLES OF THE MONTH. 


THE SPANISH NAVY—NOT UP TO DATE. 


T°HE Spanish magazines contain little that 

bears directly upon the war, although the 
United States receives a fair share of attention in 
respect to the morals, ignorance, ambitions, etc., 
of the ‘‘ Yankees,” as the Spanish writers now 
usually designate our people. 

The article on ‘‘The Two Navies,”’ by Leo- 
poldo Pedreira, in the Revista Contemporanea, is 
the most interesting, chiefly because the subject 
is treated from a novel standpoint. The writer 
devotes about one page to the American navy and 
six to that of Spain. The comparison is not one 
of strength, but concerns patriotism and _histor- 
ical glory. There can be no question of patriot- 
ism, says Sefior Pedreira, among the Americans : 
they are composed of all races, all colors—the 
negro, the Chinaman, the Russian, the German, 
and the Italian—the scum of European society 
thrown upon the shores of the New World. The 
army and navy are composed of mercenaries, not 
patriots ; the soldiers and sailors do not shed their 
blood and give up their lives for the honor of 
their country, but sell their blood for money. 
With the Spaniards, of course, it is exactly the 
reverse. They have another country, for whose 
honor no sacrifice is too great ; and the sailors 
have glorious traditions to uphold. The writer 
then traces the history of the Spanish navy, pref- 
acing the sketch with a glorification of the Span- 
ish flag that concludes with these words: ‘It is 
the scepter of the seas, the symbol of the most 
maritime (navigating) nation of the world ; it is 
the banner that waved as sovereign in two hem- 
ispheres. Columbus sailed under it, Churruca 
died for it, Nelson perished in front of it.” 


GLORIES OF THE PAST. 


‘«The Spanish navy boasts twenty-three cen- 
turies of glory,’”’ says the writer; ‘‘the Roman 
navy lives again in that of Spain. Those brave 
men were our fathers; their deeds are ours. 
We share the glory of the destruction of Punic 
power in the Mediterranean and the other vic- 
tories of the Latin navy. The men who man the 
ships of Spain inherit the genius that came into 
existence under the powerful wings of the Roman 
eagles!” 

The foregoing will give a fair idea of the line 
taken by the writer. He touches briefly upon all 
that Spain has done in navigation and naval war- 
fare. He is careful to mention the ‘ destruc- 
tion” of the English at Rochelle and the taking 
of the Duke of Pembroke ‘‘and the flower of 
English nobility” to Valladolid ; also that San- 
chez de Torar sailed up the Thames as far as 
London and seized some vessels in the river ; 
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but the Great Armada is not mentioned. That 
is presumably included in the period of decadence 
under the Austrias ! 

The ‘‘ disaster of Trafalgar’? would not of it- 
self have shaken Spanish naval power. That 
glorious combat was almost as disastrous for the 
English as for the Spaniards, seeing that Great 
Britain lost Nelson and its squadron was almost 
completely destroyed. But the two countries 
were under very different forms of government. 
The Spanish king—‘‘ stupidly absolute and abso- 
lutely stupid ’—allowed things to drift, whereas 
the British were active. 


THE FINANCIAL OUTLOOK IN SPAIN. 


WRITER in the London Journal of Finance 

for August, Mr. Ernest E. T. Irons, paints 

an extremely gloomy picture of Spain’s financial 
prospects. He says: 

‘It is no exaggeration to say that for a long 
series of years Spain has been steadily drifting 
to financial disaster. The pace has varied, but 
the course has never changed. Her balance- 
sheets have exhibited a dismal sequence of de- 
ficits—some of them comparatively small, but 
many of them appalling in their amount. Only 
once or twice for nearly half a century has a 
Spanish minister of finance realized a surplus— 
so seldom that the events might almost be count- 
ed as lucky accidents. The debit balances are 
represented to-day by a floating debt so huge in 
its proportions that to restore the finances of the 
nation to a healthy basis would in itself prove a 
sufficiently onerous task, without the additional 
burden which the calamities of the past few 
months will entail. The ordinary budget esti- 
mates for 1898-99 were laid before the Cortes 
toward the close of April—after the commence- 
ment of hostilities, but while the country was 
still relying on the success of its arms. In view 
of what has happened since, these estimates will 
in all probability turn out so wide of the mark 
that they might almost as well be torn up at once 
as waste paper. The revenue was put at 866,015,- 
000 pesetas and the expenditure at 865,509,- 
000 pesetas, thus leaving an apparent surplus of 
500,000 pesetas. The margin was narrow enough 
in all conscience, and no one can be foolish enough 
to imagine that both ends will be made to meet, 
or even to approach each other under the present 
circumstances. ”’ 

Customs receipts, which form a large propor- 
tion of the government’s total income, must now 
undergo a serious contraction. The Spanish peo- 
ple have suffered much aiready from the war. 
Prices, especially of imported articles, have risen, 
and consumption has fallen off. 
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ATTEMPTS TO RAISE REVENUE. 


In the special bill introduced for the purpose 
of creating the new sources of revenue required 
to gu.rantee the war bonds authority is sought— 

‘« 1, T’'o issue state rentes or treasury bonds 
guaranteed by the general resources of the na- 
tion. It has often been accounted to the credit 
of the Spaniard that he had a profound faith in 
his country’s securities. That was manifested in 
a striking degree some years ago when two suc- 
cessive bear campaigns failed with ignominy, 
thanks to buying for Madrid. It was estimated 
some considerable time back that one-third of 
the exterior debt was held in Spain, and the pro- 
portion would appear to have gone on increasing, 
if reliance may be placed on the effect of the 
stamping operation which was required to pre- 
serve the rights of foreign holders to the pay- 
ment of their interest in gold. Not far off 50 
per cent. of the external debt has been converted 
into currency bonds. But we confess we cannot 
understand even a loyal Spaniard attaching any 
investment value to a bond ‘guaranteed by the 
general resources of the country.’ We were 
under the impression that what were worth mort- 
gaging were already pledged pretty well up to 
the hilt. 

‘«1]. To have the option of calling upon the 
Bank of Spain to issue notes, the government to 
pay intc the bank any available cash reserves. 
The authority for this measure appears to extend 
to no less a sum than 2,500,000,000 pesetas, and 
from the report of the commission on war credit, 
in which the conditions are rather more definitely 
described, the security consists of ‘a metallic re- 
serve deposited with the Bank of Spain." Fur- 
ther, lines were actually laid down regarding the 
proportion of the reserve, but the provision was 
rendered absolutely worthless by the following 
addendum: ‘In the case of extreme necessity 
the government shall not be bound by these re- 
strictions or by those of the law of 1891.’ Hav- 
ing regard to the position of the Bank of Spain, 
to which we shall 1efer hereafter, this proposal is 
fraught with infinite danger, as the future will 
undoubtedly show. 

‘‘TII. To negotiate advances with the state 
monopoly companies—tobacco, matches, minerals, 
and the like. Sixty millions of pesetas were bor- 
rowed from the Tobacco Company only last year, 
and no doubt the others have been tapped when 
occasion has required. This is merely one item 
in the programme of ‘get money how you can— 
but get it,’ and it obviously hastens the day when 
even the milch-cows of monopoly companies will 
be exhausted, for there is no prospect whatever 
of the advances being repaid. 
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‘‘TV. To enforce one year’s payment of the 
land and industrial taxes in advance. What the 
oppressed taxpayers would have done had this 
amateur method of raising funds been enforced 
it is difficult to say. Apart from this onsider- 
ation, the prospects for the succeeding twelve 
months would not have been very materially 
assisted by the premature appropriation of part 
of their receipts. Fortunately the clause was 
suppressed by the budget committee, which sub- 
stituted a provisional surcharge of 20 per cent. 
on all direct and indirect taxation, with the ex- 
ception of octroi and customs duties. As Spain 
has for long been groaning under heavy taxation, 
the best that could be said for this proposal was 
that it was less harsh than that which it super- 
seded, and was infinitely better from the economic 
standpoint. But the second plan failed to reach 
the stage of royal assent. It succumbed during 
the debate in the Chamber—probably because 
the deputies foresaw that trouble with the tax- 
payer would inevitably ensue. 

‘© V, To issue treasury bonds to an amount 
equivalent to the sum at present representing the 
floating debt. The bonds, apparently, are to be 
redeemable, and will bear such interest as the 
government shall resolve with the Bank of Spain. 
The effect of this operation would certainly be to 
relieve the financial houses which have been ad- 
vancing funds so freely of late—if the bonds 
could be placed. But we are inclined to think 
the conundrum would soon present itself—‘ What 
is the difference between these treasury bonds 
and waste paper?’ ” 

It was also proposed at one time to convert the 
bonds of the external debt into internal stock. 
The commission on war credit recommended that 
the coupons of the foreign debt be paid in francs 
‘conly to such bondholders as can prove that 
they are foreigners and have heen domiciled 
abroad for six months previous to the promulga- 
tion of this law, all the other bondholders being 
paid in ordinary Spanish currency.” 


DANGERS FACING THE BANK OF SPAIN. 


Mr. Trons refers in his article to the precarious 
condition of the Bank of Spain, loaded as that 
institution has been for years with national obli- 
gations. 

‘‘The inflated note circulation has naturally 
been accompanied by wholesale depreciation ; the 
notes, no longer paid in gold, would not even be 
paid in silver to-day but for the protective meas- 
ures adopted by the government. Despite minis- 
terial assurances, the contemplated addition to the 
circulation—against which will stand merely the 
cash reserves which the treasury can spare, all 
hope of maintaining the due proportion apparent- 
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ly being abandoned—constitutes a situation of the 
utmost gravity. The depreciation will most as- 
suredly increase, and in that event both the bank 
and the treasury will have to brace themselves up 
for an acute crisis. The legitimate business of 
the institution has been left to run to seed, be- 
cause it has been impossible to serve the nation 
and the commercial community at the same time, 
and the nation, of course, has had the first call. 
These are a few facts that should be borne in 
mind by those who, pointing to the 24-per-cent. 
dividend paid in respect of 1897, argue that with 
the assistance of so powerful an organization the 
country will find little difficulty in setting its 
house in order after the war.” 

In view of all the facts of the present situation 
Mr. Irons concludes : 

‘««'The restoration of the national credit will 
prove a tedious, laborious, and complicated task. 
More rigid adherence to the straight path of 
sound economics, merciless retrenchment, a rig- 
orous weeding out of the hot-beds of official cor- 
ruption, assiduous cultivation of rich sources of 
wealth that have been allowed to lie fallow— 
these should be the aim of every loyal Spaniard 
who hopes to see the regeneration of his country 
accomplished. It may be that the dark clouds 
which overhang the sky to-day wil! break in 
revolution—‘ red ruin and the breaking up of 
laws.’ The downfall of the dynasty is even 
within the range of possibilities, and in that 
event the whole nation will be submerged in 
hopeless chaos. For the answer to this and 
many other dark problems we must wait, adopt- 
ing the attitude described in the familiar Span- 
ish phrase, ‘ Hasta mafiana.’”’ 


FREE CUBA AND SUGAR. 


a the Yale Review for August Mr. G. Kings- 

ley Olmsted forecasts ‘‘Some Economic 
Consequences of the Liberation of Cuba,” his 
paper having reference chiefly to the question of 
sugar production. 

This writer admits that it must take some time 
for the Cuban cane-fields to regain their former 
high state of cultivation, but he holds that Cuba‘s 
past record of prosperity in this industry, con- 
sidering the economic oppression to which she 
has been subjected, indicates not only that an 
immediate recovery is possible, but that the in- 
dustry will far exceed its past rate of produc- 
tion. 


FAVORABLE PROSPECTS. 


‘¢ The liberation of Cuba means more than re- 
gaining her former condition. It guarantees a 
steady progress toward a larger industrial and 


commercial success. The effect of driving beet- 
sugar from our market will be an intensification 
of the European crisis. It will do more than 
any other factor to force the bounty countries to a 
common-sense settlement of their sugar problem. 
The immediate sacrifice of the agricultural and 
refining class, who have been living far beyond 
the limits of natural production, would be more 
than outweighed by the benefits derived by the 
country at large. The consumption of sugar 
would immediately increase. Agriculture would 
be established on a more enduring basis. Inter- 
national trade would be stimulated. Such a con- 
dition would relieve the West Indies from their 
depression. The indirect results are by no means 
the least important. How far they would extend 
does not lie within the scope of this article to pre- 
dict. 

‘« The political side of the liberation of Cuba is 
too closely connected with her economic future 
to be disregarded. Serious men have doubted 
whether the Cubans were fitted to govern them- 
selves. They have intimated that an independent 
government would be a severe check to her prog- 
ress. One can only surmise as to the ability of 
her leaders, as they are still untried. Almost any 
form of government would be more advantageous 
for the sugar industry than a return to the régime 
of oppression. Tke release from the severity of 
taxation and the opportunity for freedom of trade 
would more than offset the political objections. 
The Cuban could hardly be more politically cor- 
rupt than the Spanish official has been. Capital 
at least would remain in the island. The benefit 
of this can hardly be overestimated. The great 
check to improvement and to the adoption of new 
methods and machinery on the plantations has 
been the yearly outflow of capital. The Spanish 
colonial system was one of extraction, leaving 
almost nothing for the planter to build on for the 
future. No matter how petty a form of govern- 
ment may be instituted, the chance to use capital 
freely means steady progress for the sugar- planter. 


A PROTECTORATE DEMANDED. 


‘‘Tt would be unfortunate if Cuba were left 
alone to recover from the effects of her devasta- 
tion. Her best interests demand a protectorate. 
Good government should be enforced until she is 
politically and economically established. A pro- 
tectorate would give a guarantee that wculd en- 
courage the immediate investment of capital. In- 
tervention has imposed this trust on the United 
States. The depopulation of the island by war 
has left stil larger opportunities for investment. 
Under Cuban or American government Spanish 
capital would be largely withdrawn. The oppor- 
tunity of buying valuable estates at a low figure 
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presents itself. That a large proportion of the 
sugar plantations would be under the control of 
British and American capital im a few years is a 
safe prediction. This is the great surety of Cu- 
ba’s prosperity. 

‘«The jealousy of the powers at the possibility 
of our annexing such a valuable sugar island has 
been evinced in their attitude toward the United 
States during the present war with Spain. France 
has been Spain’s banker for so long that the loss 
of Cuba means the cutting off of her most valua- 
ble security. It is but natural that she should 
have supplied Spain with war funds to preserve 
her kingdom intact. It is altogether probable 
that she looked forward to Cuba being ceded to 
her in case of Spain’s bankruptcy. Germany has 
had the colonial fever for some time. The pos- 
session of Cuba by the United States would be 
a serious check to her aspirations in the Western 
world. Her sugar interests will suffer severely 
from Cuban liberation. All the European powers 
view with disfavor any increase in our commerce 
that means a diminution in their export trade. 
The liberation of Cuba would close our market to 
their sugar and precipitate a crisis.” 





THE SPANISH WAR AND THE EQUILIBRIUM 
OF THE WORLD. 


N the August Forum Mr. Brooks Adams, 
author of ‘*The Law of Civilization and 
Decay,” presents certain original views of the 
war with Spain and its relations to the future 
equilibrium of races and nations. 

Mr. Adams regards the war as but a link ina 
long chain of events representing the world’s 
transition from an old to a new condition of 
equilibrium. Waterloo marked the last revolu- 
tion of this kind—the movement of the economic 
center of the civilized world from Holland to 
England. In recent years the industrial move- 
ment on the continent of Europe has been east- 
ward—from France back to Germany and Russia. 
Krom England, on the other hand, the economic 
center is rapidly advancing across the Atlantic. 
This phenomenon is illustrated by the iron trade, 
the basis of modern manufactures. In the mid- 
dle of the last century France led in the produc 
tion of pig-iron; England and Germany were 
nearly equal; America produced but little. 

During the next hundred years England dis- 
tanced France, France gained relatively on Ger- 
many, and America increased her product from 
one-twentieth to more than one-fifth of that of 
Great Britain. 

After 1870 Germany made enormous gains 
and outstripped France. The IJndustrial World 
states that the manufacture of hardware in Ger- 
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many compared with that of France in 1875 as 
4 to 3 and in 1895 as 5 to 2. 

Meanwhile America’s activity has been even 
greater. In 1840 the United States had not en- 
tered the field of international competition in the 
iron industry ; in 1897 she undersold the Eng- 
lish in London, and her preduct for 1898 prom- 
ises to equal that of Great Britain and France 
combined. 

Mr. Adams presents data to show that accumu- 
lated wealth is following in the track of industry, 
that French capital is flowing into Russia, to the 
vitalization of northern Asia, while English capi- 
tal seeks American investments. 


ENGLAND AND THE UNITED STATES. 


Turning from the economic to the military 
point of view, Mr. Adams draws an impressive 
sketch of the altered attitude of Europe, and 
especially of Great Britain. He declares that 
the ‘‘ gangrene’’ which Lord Salisbury once de- 
scribed as the disease which devoured the Balkan 
country is now devouring all the Latin races : 

‘«The aggressive energy of France is, per- 
haps, dead. Few now believe her able, single- 
handed, to withstand Germany; and this feeble- 
ness draws her toward that social system which 
promises at no very distant day to consolidate 
northern Europe and Asia in a mass hostile to 
the interests of all external races. Such a con- 
solidation, should it mature, must threaten not 
the prosperity only, but the very existence, of 
England. Should it prevail, her geographical 
position would become hopelessly eccentric, and 
she would also be thrown upon the United States 
for food. At present there are but two localities 
where the wants of the British people can be 
certainly supplied: one is the coast of the Black 
Sea, the other that of North America. Under 
such conditions, however, the Black Sea would 
lie in the enemy’s power; while the United 
States could probably close the St. Lawrence as 
well as her own ports. The support of the 
United States may thus be said to be vital to 
England, since, without it, if attacked by a con- 
tinental coalition, she would have to capitulate. 
Great Britain may, therefore, be not inaptly de- 
scribed as a fortified outpost of the Anglo-Saxon 
race, overlooking the eastern continent and rest- 
ing upon America. Each year her isolation 
grows more pronounced; and as it grows, the 
combination against her assumes more and more 
the character of Napoleon’s method of assault, 
which aimed to subdue an insular and maritime 
antagonist by controlling the coasts whence that 
antagonist drew its livelihood. 

‘« Unconsciously, perhaps, to herself, insecuri- 
ty as to her base has warped every movement of 
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England, and has given to her foreign policy the 
vacillation which has lately characterized it. This 
weakness has caused her to abandon Port Arthur, 
to permit Germany to occupy Kiao-Chou, and to 
look with pleasure to an alliance with this coun- 
try. 

‘« But if the United States is essential to Eng- 
land, England is essential to the United States, 
in the face of the enemies who fear and hate us, 
and who but for her would already have fleets 
upon our shores. More than this, the prosperity 
of England is our prosperity. England is our 
best, almost our only, certain market. She is 
the chief vent for our surplus production; and 
anything which cripples her purchasing power 
must react on us. For years past she has been 
losing her commanding industrial position. Her 
most lucrative trade to-day lies with the far 
East, and if she is shut out there her resources 
will be seriously impaired, and the money she no 
longer earns cannot be spent for food. More- 
over, in those regions the interests of the two 
peoples are identical. ‘The Russians hardly veil 
their purpose of reversing, by means of rail- 
roads, the current of the Chinese trade as it has 
flowed for ages, and of using force to discrimi- 
nate against maritime nations; but those who are 
excluded from the Eastern trade have always 
lagged behind in the race for life.”’ 


OUR INTERESTS IN THE FAR EAST. 


Continuing his study of the disintegration of 
Europe, Mr. Adams says : 

‘¢ Year by year since 1870, when France dis- 
covered symptoms o. advanced decay, the gan- 
grene has eaten deeper. Last year Greece passed 
into the throes of dissolution ; this year Italy and 
Austria are in hardly suppressed revolution ; 
while Spain is being dismembered, and in her 
disintregation has involved the United States in 
war. ‘I'he United States thus stands face to face 
with the gravest conjuncture that can confront a 
people. She must protect the outlets of her trade 
or run the risk of suffocation. Those outlets are 
maritime and are threatened by the same coali- 
tion which threatens England. The policy of 
continental Europe is not new. It is the policy 
of Napoleon and of Chosroes ; for Russia seeks 
to substitute land for water communication. In 
a few years Peking, and probably the Yang-tse, 
will be connected with Moscow and Berlin by rail, 
and then entirely new conditions will prevail.”’ 

A French estimate of China’s foreign com- 
merce for 1894 places the interest of the United 
States at one-eighth that of England and at about 
one-eleventh of the whole ; Russia’s part amount- 
ed to only one-twenty-fourth ; France, Germany, 
and Belgium combined represented one-twelfth. 
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AN ANGLO-AMERICAN ALLIANCE. 


Having shown that England and the United 
States together have a stake in the far Kast more 
than six times greater than that of Russia, Ger- 
many, France, and Belgium combined, Mr. Ad- 
ams sets forth some of the advantages of a, 
combination between the United States and Eng- 
land as follows : 

‘¢From the retail store to the empire success 
in modern life lies in concentration. The active 
and economical organisms survive : the slow and 
costly perish. Just as the working of this law 
has produced during the last century unprece- 
dented accumulations of capital controlled by 
single minds, so it has produced political ag- 
glomerations such as Germany, the British em- 
pire, and the United States. The probability is 
that hereafter the same causes will generate still 
larger coalitions directed toward certain military 
and economic ends. One strong stimulant there- 
to is the cost of armaments. For example, Eng- 
land and the United States combined could easily 
maintain a fleet which would make them supreme 
at sea, while as rivals.they might be ruined. The 
acceleration of movement which is thus concen- 
trating the strong is so rapidly crushing the weak 
that the moment seems at hand when two great 
competing systems will be left pitted against 
each other, and the struggle for survival wiil be- 
gin. 

‘¢ Already America has been drawn into warover 
the dismemberment of one dying civilization, and 
it cannot escape the conflict which must be waged 
over the carcass of another. Even now the hos- 
tile forces are converging on the shores of the 
Yellow Sea—the English and the Germans to 
the south, Russia at Port Arthur, covering Pe- 
king, while Japan hungers for Corea, the key 
to the great inlet. The Philippine Islands, rich, 
coal-bearing, and with fine harbors, seem a pre- 
destined base for the United States in a conflict 
which probably is as inevitable as that with Spain. 
It is in vain that men talk of keeping free from 
entanglements. Nature is omnipotent ; and na- 
tions must float with the tide. Whither the 
exchanges flow they must follow, and they will 
follow as long as their vitality endures. How 
and when the decisive moment may come is be- 
yond conjecture. It may be to-morrow or it 
may not be for years. If Russia and Germany 
can shape events, it will not be until their navies 
and railroads are complete. But these great ca- 
tastrophes escape human control. The collapse 
of France might convulse society in an instant. 
Whether agreeable to them or not, economic ex- 
igencies seem likely to constrain Engiishmen and 
Americans to combine for their own safety.” 
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THE PHILIPPINES—THEIR PAST AND THEIR 
FUTURE. 
ge the National Review for August Mr. Frank 
T. Bullen relates ‘*A Reminiscence of 
Manila,” giving a vivid picture of what he saw 
in the Philippine Islands many years ago. Mr. 
Bullen estimates the value of the islands very 
highly. He says that they form a magnificent 
territory, favored with every form of wealth 
and capable of supporting fifteen times their 
present population. There was no energy shown 
anywhere excepting by the English, American, 
and German merchants, although the most in- 
dustrious laborers are the Chinese. 

Mr. Bullen expresses amazement at Spain's 
wasteful neglect of her own commercial and 
industrial opportunities : 

‘¢ It is, however, when we consider the enor- 
mous wealth of the Philippine Islands, both in 
mineral and vegetable resources, that we are 
astounded at the strange fact that instead of their 
possession being a prop and stay to the mother 
country, they have long, like Cuba, been an open 
ulcer in the great body of the state, draining it 
of blood and treasure in terrible quantities and 
yielding nothing in return. When we look at 
the marvelous young giants that have sprung 
from our country, and within the last century 
have risen to such a power that they make no 
uncertain claim to be heard in the councils of the 
world, we find it difficult indeed to understand 
how so fair a heritage as the Philippines can have 
been in the possession of Spain for three cen- 
turies and now possess but a tithe of the trade 
controlled by one tiny outpost of our empire, 
Hong Kong.” 

AN AMERICAN PROTECTORATE. 


As an Englishman Mr. Bullen is convinced 
that on the United States devolves the duty of 
presiding over the destiny of these islands : 

‘¢In summing up this necessarily slight sketch 
of the fair Eastern heritage now falling from the 
nerveless hold of Spain one conclusion cannot be 
avoided, even though it is bound to meet with 
the usual continental sneers at ‘the insular arro- 
gance of these hypocritical tradesmen.’ It is that 
whatever the uitimate fate of the Philippines 
may be, there are only three nations capable of 
doing justice to their possibilities of prosperity. 
The first is Japan, who would probably succeed 
better than any power, for many reasons into 
which there is not space now to enter. The sec- 
ond is Great Britain, but in view of our already 
gigantic burden no true lover of his country 
would wish to see such a responsibility added 
thereunto. Lastly, the United States, many of 
whose citizens have long held commanding in- 


terests in Manila, and who is certainly the best 
customer for Philippine products at present. 

‘‘Now, much as we may admire the plucky 
little island nation, we cannot possibly forget how 
superficial is the veneer of civilization, nor how 
little the humane instincts of any Asiatic peoples 
are to be relied on. The tragedy of Formosa re- 
mains an ineradicable object-lesson on this head. 
Emphatically, we are not to be counted in. Not 
from any craven fear of being great—one does 
not ask a man whether he is afraid to attend to 
his daily duties—but because we really do not 
now need the burden of redressing such centuries 
of wrong as the Philippines have endured. 

‘¢The great Western nation has put her hand 
to the plow, and we do firmly believe in her 
ability and intention to see this thing through in 
our own sierling fashion. All our hopes, all our 
wishes are with her in this tremendous task upon 
which she has entered. If ever she had any 
doubts as to our sympathies, she will soon find 
them dispelled. Notthat she needs the spur to 
noble deeds. Her record tells its cwn bright 
story. That the future shall be even as the past 
and yet more abundantly fruitful in the direction 
of the elevation of mankind, we cannot choose 
but believe.” 


A JAPANESE VIEW OF OUR PRESENCE IN THE 
PHILIPPINES. 
RECENT issue of the 'l'okio Far Hast con- 
tains an important expression of Japanese 
opinion on the American occupation of the Phil- 
ippines and the general question of our emer- 
gence as one of the Eastern powers. 

The writer understands that the express object 
of our war with Spain was the rescue of Cuba 
from misrule and anarchy, and he does not ques- 
tion the sincerity of our Government in announc- 
ing this motive, but he recognizes the truth that 
war, once entered upon, cannot be localized ; it 
is progressive, not only in operation, but also in 
consequences. Cuba will be freed from Spanish 
rule, but it would not be surprising if more im- 
portant and far-reaching consequences should 
follow in other directions. 

Merely as regards the operation of the war, the 
engagement at Manila was unexpected. Admiral 
Dewey’s destruction of the Spanish fleet in that 
harbor and the occupation of Cavite were meas- 
ures dictated by the necessities of naval strategy 
and required for defensive as much as for offen- 
sive purposes. While the United States Gov- 
ernment may not, up to the moment of beginning 
the war, have contemplated the acquisition of the 
Philippines, yet, now that the Stars and Stripes 
are flying at Manila, a new issue is likely to arise 
in international politics. 
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SHOULD THE UNITED STATES RETAIN THE 
PHILIPPINES ? 


The Fur East writer proceeds to state his 
reasons for advocating American retention of the 
Philippines : 

‘¢ According to the usage of modern warfare, 
it is true, military or naval occupation as a 
phase of the operation of war does not necessarily 
mean the permanent acquisition of territory. In 
the present case. however, there are factors tend- 
ing to give rise to serious complications, owing 
to the peculiar position of the Philippine Islands. 
Usually there are only two alternatives in the 
final disposition of a territory which has been 
occupied in the time of war—either to return it 
to the legitimate possessor or to retain it by ob- 
taining a definite cession. But if the Americans 
were to evacuate the Philippines, there is no 
security that the islands would be smoothly 
turned over to Spain. In the first place, there 
are rebels who would take every opportunity to 
throw off the Spanish yoke. Those recalcitrant 
natives have been the cause of constant trouile 
to the Spaniards and made the Spanish rule in 
the Philippines anything but an easy task. Now 
that the prestige of Spain has piteously declined 
because of her ignominious defeat at American 
hands, the rebels are already on the war-path 
and seem to be raging over a considerable por- 
tion of the archipelago. Even left to themselves, 
the Philippine Islands would have been a second 
Cuba at no distant date. Hence, in retiring from 
the occupied territory the United States would 
be delivering it, not to Spanish rule, but to 
anarchy and commotion. Next, there are other 
powers looking toward inheritance of the Spanish 
possession. One of them, at any rate, has al- 
ready bestirred itself in order not to let slip any 
opportunity that may be furnished by the present 
war. 

‘«Tn evacuating the Philippines, therefore, the 
United States may be preparing the way for a 
Kuropean power or powers to acquire another 
foothold ‘in the far East. In the face of these 
considerations, the Americans may well hesitate 
to relinquish the territory which has fallen into 
their hands by the chance of war. Besides, 
seeing that the United States’ commerce with 
far Eastern countries is fast growing in impor- 
tance, it is reasonable that she should claim to 
have a voice ir the disposition of far Eastern 
affairs, and in order to make her voice heard it is 
abviously desirable that she should be in posses- 
sion of a naval base of herown. The precarious- 
ness of a fleet with no base to rely upon in times 
of emergency has been proved by the experience 
of Admiral Dewey, whose fleet would have been 
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utterly helpless had the Spaniards been strong 
enough to stand the first attack. It is very 
natural, then, that the Americans should desire 
tc take advantage of the fortune of the present 
war and to take permanent possession of the ter- 
ritory now occupied by their fleet an | army. 

‘¢ In establishing herself in the Philippines the 
United States will certainly incur a very heavy 
responsibility ; but it is not in the nature of the 
American people, of juvemle light-heartedness 
and sanguine temperament, to shrink from any 
undertaking whatever. The acquisition of a ter- 
ritory far removed from American shores is no 
doubt a devietion from the traditional policy of 
the Union. But America seems to be destined 
sooner or later to step forward as an active factor 
in international politics. Of course it would be 
exceedingly advantageous and profitable to cul- 
tivate commercial relations with other nations 
without at the same time entering into political 
entanglements ; only it is too advantageous and 
profitable to be practicable in this age of com- 
mercial rivalry, backed by armies and na. ies, as 
well as by political intrigues. Again, owing to 
the great revoiution wrought by steam and clec- 
tricity in the means of communication and trans- 
portation, it is no longer possible to adhere to 
the policy of confining the sphere of political 
activity to the American continent. America 
cannot be now regarded as separated from the 
rest of the world. If she desires to secure mar- 
kets for her commodities, she cannot avoid hav- 
ing political relations with foreign nations, and 


‘her sphere of political activity must of necessity 


be coextensive with that of her commerce.” 
WELCOMED BY JAPAN. 


No part of the article is more significant than 
those sentences in which the writer extends a 
cordial Japanese greeting to Uncle Sam : 

‘¢On the whole, the advent of the United 
States as a far Eastern power is to be welcomed 
from a Japanese point of view, because our re- 
lation with her has been and is one of particular 
cordiality, and her interests in this part of the 
globe seem to be in general harmony with ours. 
If platonic friendship is possible to nations, it 
must certainly exist between America and Japan. 
We have regarded and still regard the American 
nation in the light of leader and benefactor, and 
we believe it is not too much to say that the 
American people have reasons to be proud of the 
progress achieved by our countrymen. From @ 
sentimental point of view, therefore, we may 
look with satisfaction upon the United States be- 
coming a nearer neighbor to us. As to the ques- 
tion of policy, our object is to secure the peace 
of the far East on the basis of the development 
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of general commerce, and to check the policy of 
military aggression and commercial exclusiveness. 
On this point an essentially peaceful and com- 
mercial people like the American may be expected 
with reason to have common interests with us. 
If the Americans contribute to the attainment of 
the above objects, their participation in far East- 
ern affairs is to be much desired, and we look to 
the conclusion of a reciprocal tariff between the 
United States and Japan as the first step for pro- 
moting the growth of closer commercial rela- 
tions.” 

Alluding to Great Britain’s friendly attitude 

toward the United States and to British tolera- 
tion of American ambitions, the Japanese writer 
Says : 
‘¢This community of interest exists not only 
between Great Britain and America, but also be- 
tween Japan and the two Anglo-Saxon nations. 
The Hispano- American war will prove a blessing 
to a great mass of humanity if in its consequence 
the codperation of the three countries shall be 
secured in the far East.” 

Recent issues of the Japan Daily Mail contain 
numerous extracts from the native press on the 
subjects of the annexation of Hawaii and the 
probable acquisition of the Philippines by this 
Government. Nearly all are decidedly favorable 
to the United States, one paper even criticising 
the Japanese Government for its failure to make 
a sufficient demonstration of good-will toward 
America. The idea of a triple alliance between 
the United States, England, and Japan seems to 
be exceedingly popular among the Japanese at 
present. It is the opinion there that Germany 
has been doing what she could to embarrass our 
Government at Manila. 





THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING BROTHERHOOD. 


I N the North American Review for August there 

is a thoughtful article by Prof. Charles 
Waldstein or ‘*The English-Speaking Brother- 
hood.” 

The first part of the article is devoted to a 
statement of objections to the term ‘‘ Anglo. 
Saxon alliance ’’ so frequently used of late. Pro- 
fessor Waldstein clearly shows that Mr. Davitt’s 
criticism of the term on the ground that a con- 
siderable element in the American people is of 
Irish birth or descent holds good also of other 
nationalities clearly not of Anglo-Saxon origin 
which help to compose our nation. It is evi- 
dent that whatever else the Americans of to-day 
may be, they cannot be accurately described as 
Anglo-Saxons. 

‘<Tt is true, and will always remain so, that 
the substructure of American national life is Eng- 


lish in language and in its social and political in- 
stitutions. But ethnologically the American na- 
tion presents a huge and unequaled mixture of 
different European races.”’ 

Moreover, as applied to the English people 
themselves, ‘‘ Anglo-Saxon” is a term of doubt- 
ful propriety, to say nothing of the Irish and 
Scots who constitute such important elements in 
the population of Great Britain. 

When used as signifying the uniting element 
between the two peoples, the term is not only 
misleading, but, in Professor Waldstein’s opinion, 
comes dangerously near to prejudices that can be 
awakened and played upon by demagogues in 
both nations. 


THE EVIL OF CHAUVINISM. 


Professor Waldstein further objects to the 
term ‘* Anglo-Saxon,” when used to qualify the 
amity or alliance between Great Britain and the 
United States, because it opens the door to ‘that 
most baneful and pernicious of modern nation- 
al diseases—namely, ethnological Chauvinism.”’ 
The nature of this disease is explained in the fol- 
lowing paragraph : 

‘¢Chauvinism can in no sense be called an 
outcome, or even a modification, of patriotism. 
They are two distinct, if not opposed, ideas, the 
following of either of which points to characters 
and temperaments as different as the generous 
are from the covetous. Patriotism is a positive 
attitude of the soul; Chauvinism is a negative 
tendency or passion. Patriotism is the love of 
and devotion to the fatherland, to the wider or 
the more restricted home, and to the common 
interests and aspirations and ideals of these. 
Chauvinism marks an attitude antagonistic to all 
persons, interests, and ideas not within this 
wider or narrower fatherland or home.  Patri- 
otism is love; Chauvinism is jealousy. The 
loving temperament makes for expansion ; the 
jealous tends toward contraction and restriction. 
While the patriot who loves his people and his 
country is therefore likely to be tolerant, even 
generous and affectionate, toward the stranger, 
the Chauvinist is likely to direct the burning fire 
of his animosity even toward specia! spheres and 
groupings within his own country. Now, this 
vice of hatred and envy, which may have existed 
in all times and places of human history, has in 
our own times received a peculiar character, a 
special formulation, with an attempt at justifica- 
tion. I have tried to qualify the general Chau- 
vinism in the form predominant in our time by 
the attribute ‘ ethnological Chauvinism.’ ” 

On the continent of Europe the progress of 
Chauvinism has intensified old antagonisms and 
bred new ones. England thus far has escaped 
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the serious ravages of the disease, and in the in- 
terest of true patriotism appeals to racial preju- 
dices should be avoided. 

THE BASES OF UNITY. 


Putting aside, then, all theories of common 
racial origin, what are the essential elements of 
Anglo-American unity? Professor Waldstein 
summarizes these elements under the following 
general headings : 

‘¢ A common country ; a common nationality , 
a common language ; common forms of govern- 
ment ; common culture, including customs and 
institutions ; a common history ; a common re- 
ligion, in so far as religion stands for the same 
basis of morality; and, finally, common interests.” 

In the case of the people of Great Britain and 
of the United States, all but the first of these 
elements seem to be present. There may even 
be a sentimental basis of unity in the idea of a 
common fatherland, but the fact that the two 
peoples are essentially akin in other respects 
seems sufficient to justify some close form of last- 
ing amity. 

‘Professor Waldstein appeals to history to dem- 
onstrate the common origin and development of 
British and American institutions. Far more 
potent, however, than the ties of common descent, 
country, and government, he considers the bond 
of a common language. 

We have, besides, a common history : 

‘¢ Whatever the Revolutionary War may have 
meant and means to the people of the United 
States, it can only be regarded as a natural step 
in the British struggle for self-government and 
independence. Meanwhile the whole of Ameri- 
can history before 1776 is to be found, not with 
red Indians, but with the people of Great Britain. 
And what Seeley has expressed so vigorously and 
clearly for the Britons, when they regard*Greater 
Britain, that the British colonies form an integral 
part of Greater Britain, and that every English 
political view which does not include the national 
life of Australasia and Canada is crippled and 
distorted—this applies to the attitude which the 
Britons must hold ever to the United States. 
The United States have not only formed a central 
factor in the British history of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, but they are an essential 
element in the growth of national life in the 
present, and will become still more vital in the 
future,” 

THE ELEMENT OF RELIGION. 

As to religion, Professor Waldstein does not 
believe in the power of any established church 
or creed to bind communities together : 

‘‘Though a common creed may be powerful 
in bringing or holding together people or races 
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or nations in comparatively early stages of de- 
velopment, this cannot be maintained in the 
more advanced stages of modern politics. 

‘In Italy, for instance, one church preponder- 
ates among the population, with hardly a dis- 
sentient sect that might not be considered a 
negligeable quantity. Yet it can hardly be said 
that this common creed was an active agent in 
unifying Italy in the past or in holding together 
the Italian monarchy of our own immediate days. 
Germany, on the other hand, has in our days 
achieved complete imperial unity; and yet in 
Prussia, a Protestant state, more than one-third 
are Roman Catholics, while in Baden and Bavaria 
nearly two-thirds are Roman Catholics.” 

Religion, however, may be regarded as a civi- 
lizing power, as creating or modifying the national 
conscience, as directing national aspirations and 
ideals. In this sense it becomes one of the most 
effective elements in political life. Great Brit- 
ain and America have, it must be admitted, a 
‘¢common foundation of popular and national 
ethics and religion. ™ 


COMMON INTERESTS. 


Professor Waldstein reserves to the last the 
discussion of the topic that most writers on the 
question of an alliance have placed foremost— 
namely, national interests. Concerning the sit- 
uation in the far Kast, he says: 

‘‘The trend of national and international life 
for the last hundred years has been toward the 
expansion of international trade into regions that 
formerly did not come actively into the cognizance 
of the European diplomat; and each state indi- 
vidually, or those with common interests col- 
lectively, must be prepared to guard and enforce 
this expansion. If the United States and any 
one of the British colonies disregard this para- 
mount interest of their future and do not 
strengthen themselves by firm amity or alliance 
where such alliance is on every ground natural and 
imperative, they will some day find their national 
development and expansion checked. They will 
then come under the domination or tutelage of 
one of these great powers or a group of several 
of them, and the interests of such leading states 
will be paramount and dictate the course of na- 
tional life to the one held in tutelage. 

‘¢ All this, however, would be rendered im- 
possible by a great English-speaking brother- 
hood. The continental powers know this, and 
the plan of their diplomacy must be to keep 
Great Britain and the United States asunder by 
playing them off one against the other. And 
for this the term ‘Anglo-Saxon’ must yield 
them an acceptable opportunity. 

‘*We must not forget, however, that, after 
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all, commerce is not everything. It is but the 
forerunner of civilization and receives its moral 
justification in that fact. Britons and Ameiicans 
stand in the forefront of civilization ; in politi- 
cal, social, and economical education they stand 
as high as any nation, and higher than any 
group of nations that could be massed against 
them. In furthering our sphere of influence we 
are necessarily spreading the most advanced and 
highest results of man’s collective efforts in the 
history of his civilization. An English-speaking 
brotherhood will, after all, only be a step and 
link in the general alliance of civilized peoples. 
Its main principles and final objects will be those 
to which the highest and most cultured members 
of the French, German, and even Russian nation 
would subscribe, and in so far they would mor- 
ally be members of this alliance.” 





TERMS OF AN ANGLO-AMERICAN ALLIANCE. 


gl the United Service Magazine for August 

Capt. Charles S. Clark, of the United States 
army, writes on the prospects of an Anglo- Amer- 
ican alliance. He seems convinced that such an 
alliance must come; for, he argues, as the Na- 
poleonic wars drove much of the world’s trade 
under the neutral American flag, and as the Civil 
War drove it again under the neutral British 
flag, so if the British alone were at war with 
France and Russia, would not the world’s trade 
find refuge under the American flag? English 
commercial supremacy would be doomed. ‘The 
writer's three essential conditions are : 

‘‘(1) Each nation protects itself at home and 
assists its ally without diminishing its own 
strength ; (2) commerce is protected in the north 
Atlantic and Pacific, particularly the ‘bread 
route ;’ (3) England remains the sea-power in 
Europe, the United States the sea- power in 
America.”’ 

The third condition amounts to the empire and 
the republic dividing between them the naval 
command of the globe, the western hemisphere 
falling to the Americans and the eastern to the 
British. In Captain Clark's words : 


OUR NAVY AND ARMY, 


‘‘The United States being pledged to the 
maintenance of the doctrine ‘ America for Amer- 
icans’ will be likely to insist that she shall not 
be compelled to share sea-power in the West 
with any other nation. This implies that the 
outposts of Great Britain in Western waters, 
while remaining British possessions, should be 
placed under the naval protection of the United 
States.” 

In five years the American navy will consist 
of 275 ships, 189 of which the writer would as- 


sign to the Atlantic fleet and 96 to the Pacific. 
He thus presents the totals : 


Battleships and Cruisers 

Commerce Armored and Torpedo 

Destroyers. Cruisers. Gunkoats. Boats. 
Alliance........ 102 33 240 379 
BANG ocsiccocies 50 19 56 272 
Germany....... 33 5 36 125 
MEBAY, sie siowias0'0/ 17 5 19 160 
TRUSBIO «6055600 34 11 9 220 


So much for the navy. The American army 
will, the writer calculates, consist of 1,000,000 
volunteers in the National Guard : 

‘¢ To the defense of an aliiance it wiil contrib- 
ute 1,000,000 men, and behind this million and 
the 600,000 of England will be a white popu- 
lation of 123,000,000, capable of contributing 
17,000,000 arms-bearing men. Is it likely that 
any nation or combination of nations composed 
of other races could prevail in the long run 
against us ?”’ 

STRENGTH OF THE ALLIED POWERS. 


But greater than army or navy are the re- 
sources behind them. Captain Clark offers these 
totals : 

‘¢The territory of the proposed alliance would 
include 15,099,892 square miles—two hundred 
and ninety-two-thousandths of the whole land 
surface of the globe, as estimated by Raven- 
stein—and would include fifteen-twenty-eighths 
of the fertile land. The population governed 
would exceed 486,000,000. The wheat crop 
produced annually in this territory was in 1895 
729,751,000 bushels—more than one-third of all 
the wheat production of the earth. The United 
States and India in 1896 produced 9,683,000 
bales of cotton; all other countries 1,043,000 
bales. Of the coal-fields discovered and devel- 
oped we are told that 238,000 square miles are 
in British and American territory. The same 
territory naturally produces nearly two-thirds of 
all the steel produced—9,362,00U tons in 1895, 
much more now. The capital of the business 
banks of the British Isles and the national banks 
of the United States and the banks of Canada 
and Australia is over $2,275,000,000, and the 
‘common pecple’ of the United States and Great 
Britain have deposited in savings banks $2,440,- 
000,000.” 

The conclusion runs : 

‘¢With such elements of strength in the pos- 
session of the Anglo-Saxon race, its ability to 
defend itself against a world in arms is unques- 
tionable, and the great day, which Gladstone 
foresaw, when the Anglo-Teutonic races should 
possess and govern the earth, bringing light and 
civilization, good government and liberty to all 
races of men, will come in God’s good time.”’ 
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THE TRANS-SIBERIAN RAILWAY. 
A WRITER in the United Service Magazine 
for August, Lieut.-Col. C. E. de la Poet 
Beresford, shows that from the military point of 
view the completion by Russia of the great Trans- 
Siberian Railway will hardly realize the predic- 
tions that have been made, especially by alarmist 
English writers. He says: 
‘‘That this line, when completed, will fulfill 
a great strategical want is undeniable, but the 
civilian mind is perhaps somewhat inclined to run 
riot over the facilities for transport of troops 
which it will provide. To begin with, it will be 
for many years a single line only. With the 
well-laid lines of Germany and France at their 
disposition, the German authorities often found 
it more convenient in 1870—71 to move troops by 
road. Those who are acquainted with the per- 
manent way of Russian railroads in Europe, 
where the rails repose, not on chairs, but are 
fixed at intervals with big nails and plates or 
sleepers not too securely laid, may be pardoned 
for looking with just a little want of confidence 
on that of the embryo Siberian line... . In 
Russia, and other countries also, the care be- 
stowed upon and, above all, the money expended 
in the first construction of railroads is not such 
as to provide a permanent way capable of bearing 
heavy and continuous traffic. It is not possible 
to move large masses of troops (especially in a 
country possessed of but small resources), with 
their horses, wagons, and impedimenta of all 
descriptions, without running either very heavy 
or very numerous trains. 


MILITARY AND COMMERCIAL BEARINGS. 


‘« When it becomes a question of moving men 
7,000 miles, of entraining their wagons, guns, 
horses, baggage, and food, and transporting all 
these things, as well as the men, for these vast 
distances, the problem is not easy of solution. 
Of course, with time, depots with food, rest 
camps for use in summer, or even in winter, will 
be provided ; but nothing of the sort has been 
estimated for in the first construction of the rail- 
road, and the money for the construction of the 
same does not, at present at all events, seem to 
be forthcoming. When people talk so glibly of 
Russia reénforcing her troops in the far East by 
thousands by means of her new railroad, they 
should consider all these things.”’ 

Over a distance of 7,000 miles passenger trains 
could not soon be run at more than 20 miles an 
hour. Even granting that the passenger trains 
would do the distance in 14 days from St. Peters- 
burg to Port Arthur, freight trains would take 
42 days. ‘‘ by the date the Trans-Siberian Rail- 
way is an accomplished fact steamers will run 
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from London to Nagasaki in less than 52 days.” 
The cost of transporting merchandise over such 
a length of rail ‘‘must always be prohibitive.” 
British sea traffic to the East is thus not en- 
dangered. The same consideration removes the 
dread of Siberian competition from the Ameri- 
can wheat-grower. In the newly opened-up lands 
the Chinese cultivator is likely to oust the Rus- 
sian emigrant. ‘‘ There are too many saints’ days 
in the Russian calendar, and the liking for vodka 
is too pronounced.” The colonization of the Amur 
Valley scarcely seems to be a success : 

‘In the commencement of 1895 there were, 
it seems, 390 individual landowners in the Amur 
region, holding 38,455 dessyatines. Now there 
are only 70 proprietors, who hold 7,678 dessya- 
tines. These figures speak for themselves.” 





RUSSIA AS A WORLD POWER. 


N the National Review for August Mr. Arnold 
White speaks his mind concerning what he 
calls ‘‘The Russian Bogy.” Mr. White thinks 
that Russia stands to-day where England stood 
two hundred or a hundred years ago, There is 
a good deal of corruption in the lower rank of 
officials, but Russian ministers, he thinks, are 
quite as honest as those of the French republic. 
Drunkenness is very frequent, but not more so 
than in England at the beginning of the century. 
Mr. White says he himself heard a young 
Guardsman apologize to a lady at an embassy re- 
ception, in the hearing of several guests, for not 
keeping an appointment, alleging as a reason the 
fact that he was drunk and could not come. He 
describes at considerable length the danger which 
threatens Russia from the exceeding multiplica- 
tion of the Jewish population, the low death-rate 
among Jewish infants, and the exceptional intel- 
ligence of the Jews generally. The problem, he 
remarks, Russian ministers declare to be insolu- 
ble, but insoluble questions are apt to solve them- 
selves with but little regard to the convenience 

of ministers. 

AN ECONOMIC CRISIS. 


The economic condition of Russia, he thinks, 
is very serious. He says: 

‘¢The denudation of forests in the Volga Val- 
ley and, in fact, throughout the whole of the 
center and south, has had for its effect the dimi- 
nution of the rainfall and the impoverishment of 
the soil. Scarcity is almost continuous even in 
the black-soil districts, famine is always on the 
horizon, and every few years the specter of want 
enters the doorway of millions of Russian homes. 
Much of the soil in European Russia, vast as it 
is, is rapidly becoming exhausted.”’ 
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The ignorance of the peasant is great, but it 
is slowly disappearing. Mr. White ridicules the 
idea that in the long run a people as ignorant as 
horses will succeed in holding down the educated 
races of the earth by a combination of brute 
strength and imported brains. Despite the non- 
sense that is talked in officers’ messes, there is no 
reason to believe that the Russian Government, 
either the Czar or his advisers, contemplate any 
scheme so wild as that which is attributed to 
them by the Russophobists. 


THE TRUE RUSSIAN INTERESTS. 


Mr. White says that the true interests of Russia 
palpably lie in the direction of peace and not of 
war. ‘So far as my observation, reading, and 
conversation enable me to judge, there is no na- 
tion in Europe with a more vital interest in the 
preservation of peace during the next twenty 
years than Russia herself.’’ What reason is there 
to believe that the Russians are not quite as acute 
to perceive this as Mr. White himself? Mr. 
White thus sums up the conclusions he has ar- 
rived at in studying the Russian problem : 

‘«The future of Russia, so long as she keeps 
the peace and limits her disputes with other na- 
tions to the field of diplomacy, may possibly be 
prosperous and bright ; but if her unwieldy em- 
pire should be plunged into the hazard of war, 
the ignorance and superstition of her people, the 
corruption and inebriety of her administrators, 
the absence of a master-mind in the Czar or of 
an educated middle class, the alienation of the 
Jews, and her slipshod unreadiness for vast com- 
binations at a distance, are more likely to resuit 
in a humiliating and perhaps ridiculous collapse 
than in the establishment of universal dominion 
over the civilized world.” 

ENGLAND’S FUTURE IN CHINA. 
N anonymous writer in the Contemporary 
Review for August, writing on ‘‘Our Fu- 
ture Empire in the Far East,” proclaims with 
joy the certainty of the establishment of British 
supremacy over Middle China. He says: 

‘‘The cardinal fact of the whole situation in 
the far East at present is that if we are to carry 
out the programme which we have laid down, 
and not draw back with shame and confusion of 
face and with results disastrous to the fortunes 
of the empire, we stand committed to a future 
empire in China comprising a very large fraction 
of China proper. Briefly, the net outcome and 
only logical issue of the existing situation will be 
that our understanding with China, unless we 
are prepared to see it reduced to a complete nul- 
lity, will sooner or later develop into a recognized 
protectorate, and another large and most impor- 


tant fraction of the world will bé painted red on 
the map and practically added to the British em- 
pire, whether we like the prospect or no. The 
great Yang-tse Valley will follow much the same 
course as Egypt. We shall go into it reluctantly 
to keep other powers out, and once there we 
shall stay there. 

‘¢ Now, the huge Yang-tse-Kiang, which de- 
termines our protectorate, dominates the whole of 
it, and with its various lakes and tributaries con- 
stitutes an unrivaled system of waterways. The 
river is navigable to large and well-found steam- 
ers for a good six hundred miles from its mouth, 
and we shall be able to send light-draught steam 
launches, steel-plated and armed with machine 
guns, to further vast distances from the sea. 
This and the railroads and roads which we shall 
presently open up will bring the whole country 
within easy reach. Thereby we can hold it'with 
a comparatively small force of trained native 
troops under British officers located in good cen- 
tral positions. Briefly, from the naval and mil- 
itary side, the country is eminently favorable to 
our occupation at a minimum of cost and trouble.” 

He maintains that the situation in China is 
favorable and reassuring for such an undertaking. 
The downfall of the present dynasty need not in- 
volve any great change in the provinces. There 
is no spirit of nationality or patriotism among 
the Chinese, and if to-morrow Great Britain 
were by proclamation to annex all the provinces 
in the river valley to the British empire and to 
offer to confirm the existing viceroys and their 
subordinates in their positions, most of them 
would forthwith accept their positions from the 
British crown, and simply transfer their allegi- 
ance from Peking to London. Should any display 
of force be necessary, a brigade of infantry and 
a couple of batteries of artillery supplied with 
blank cartridges would suffice. The system of 
appointment by public competitive examination 
would supply an instrument ready to hand for 
modifying the ideas of the yellow men. The 
British resident would only need to recommend 
that a manual of instruction in law and justice 
should be included in the programme of the 
public examinations in order to readjust Chinese 
ideas on those subjects to those which prevail in 
the Western world. The Yang-tse-Kiang Val- 
ley would abundantly pay for its own administra- 
tion without costing the British taxpayer a 
penny. It is not very consoling, however, to 
remember that after England has realized this 
writer’s ambitious programme and founded an- 
other India in the heart of China, she will only 
thereby have hastened her own doom. He says: 

‘«But China will assuredly have her revenge. 
The greedy sharks will presently find that an 
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avenging Nemesis of retribution has been fol- 
lowing hard after them. The tables will be 
turned. It will hardly be a military or naval 
revanche. It will take the form of an industrial 
and economic revolution, fraught with disaster to 
the sharks, and especially to the last-joined and 
more or less unwilling recruit among them— 
namely, Britain. Briefly, in opening up a silver- 
using country where wages are extraordinarily 
low and raw material abundant and cheap, while 
also sticking fast to gold monometallism, we are 
infalibly preparing for ourselves in the future a 
condition of things in which our manufactures of 
all kinds will be driven out of the world’s mar- 
kets everywhere by Eastern competition. Our 
mills and factories will by and by be closed and 
the operatives forced to emigrate by tens of 
thousands.” 


EDUCATION AT WEST POINT AND ANNAPOLIS. 


[* the Outlook (New York) for August 6 Col. 

George E. Waring, Jr., describes the sys- 
tem of education at the United States Military 
Academy. 

One characteristic of West Point life that al- 
ways impresses visitors to the institution is the 
democratic spirit that prevails. To keep up with 
the requirements of the course every cadet must 
work, and hard work, here as elsewhere, is a 
leveler. 

‘Simple though the requirements for admis- 
sion are, fully one-third of the candidates are 
excluded for inadequate preparation. Once ad- 
mitted, the competition is sharp and severe, and 
innate mediocrity stands no chance. More than 
one-half of those who enter the Military Acad- 
emy fail to keep up with their classes, and many 
drop by the wayside because of insufficient prep- 
aration, or of a lack of capacity, or of the per- 
sistency and industry needed to meet the exac- 
tions of the very severe course of study and 
training. Here, as elsewhere in life, ‘ equality’ 
means only the equality of opportunity. Wealth, 
social standing, influence, and favoritism can 
secure no advantage. The poor youth from a 
remote agricultural region meets the son of the 
millionaire of the city on an absolutely equal 
footing, and they have throughout the course the 
same privileges and the same opportunities. 

‘¢ There is a fair field and no favor, and the best 
man wins by his own unaided effort. Those who 
have money are not allowed to use it. Hach 
candidate admitted is required to deposit his 
private funds with the quartermaster and com- 
missary of the corps, to be returned to him at 
the end of the course. His pay is forty-five 
dollars per month. Of this four dollars is re- 
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tained for his final equipment as an officer after 
graduation, and a further saving is urged upon 
him to pay his traveling expenses during vacation. 
Kach cadet keeps a pass or check book, and is 
credited in it with the amount of pay due him by 
law and is charged with all articles procured by 
him from the storeroom. He is charged with 
subsistence, clothing, bedding, text-books, wash- 
ing, gas, brooms, Dduckets, brushes, policing bar- 
racks, use of dictionary, soap, printing, and such 
other articles as are considered necessary for him 
to have. A strict supervision is kept over the 
account of each cadet, in order that he may not 
expend all of the pay allowed him. More than 
this he cannot spend, and he handles no money ; 
as a matter of fact, he has no pockets.”’ 


VALUE OF THE WEST POINT TRAINING. 


As to the usefulness of the severe mental and 
physical discipline maintained at West Point, 
Colonel Waring holds that if the graduates were 
to make no other return to the country than to 
go back among their own people as examples of 
trained public servants, all the expenditure on 
the Academy wouid still be justified. 

‘¢Many may still ask, What is the use of such 
terrible severity, formality, and rigidity of re- 
quirement—of such education? The use must 
be measured by the result. The writer was a 
member of the board of visitors to the Military 
Academy some years ago, and, as its secretary, 
prepared the report of the board to the Secretary 
of War. The following answer was there given 
to this question : 

‘« We have carefully watched the various ex- 
aminations and exhibitions, and, not speaking of 
the members of the class in higher standing, but 
considering only those of average grade, we have 
seen young men who four years ago came here 
from country schools and from rural occupations, 
educated barely well enough to be admitted, far 
from erect in their bearing, often slouchy and 
delicate in physique, and incapable of enduring 
fatigue or of continued physical activity—we 
have seen these young men, erect, bright, clean- 
cut, and intelligent, standing square upon both 
feet for ten or fifteen minutes while giving an in- 
telligent demonstration of abstruse scientific prob- 
lems or passing examinations in other branches 
most creditably ; going through the evolutions 
of dress parade as well as soldiers who have no 
other duty and no other training; handling a 
light battery in active drill evidently without 
fatigue and without hesitation; performing equally 
well in cavalry drill, at target practice with siege- 
guns and seacoast guns and mortars, at pontoons 
and spar-bridge building, and in every branch of 
the duty of a soldier acquitting themselves with 
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the skill of veterans and with the intelligence of 
educated men. 

‘« Their exercise in the gymnasium and fencing- 
school is excellent. In the riding-school the ex- 
hibition was an astonishment to all who saw it 
for the first time. A near approach to perfection 
in such horsemanship as is indispensable to a 
well-trained cavalry soldier was to be expected, 
but the bareback riding, mounting with one hand, 
vaulting into the saddle and over the horse, 
mounting and dismounting at a gallop, taking the 
belt with saber and revolver from the ground 
when in motion, performed by the whole class 
present—these and other exercises, when con- 
sidered in connection with all else that a cadet 
must learn to do with his head and with his body, 
were more than remarkable.” 


MORAL TONE OF THE MILITARY ACADEMY. 


Colonel Waring shows that while the officers, 
the professors, and the instructors at West Point 
are by no means negligent in the inculcation of 
a high sense of honor and duty nor in punishing 
wrong-doing, still much is left to the cadets 
themselves, and it is a rule of the institution 
never to question a cadet’s statement without 
clear proof that it is false. 

‘¢ He is left to his own sense of shame and to 
the discipline of his comrades. One cannot be a 
liar without being found out by his fellows sooner 
or later. When he is found out he is sent to 
Coventry, with a suddenness and a persistency 
that open to him a new view of the obligations of 
cadet life. For example, during study hours the 
cadets are under guard in their quarters. The 
guard on post has the power to restrain them. 
When one has a need to go out he salutes the 
guard and says, ‘It is all right, sir,’ and he is 
allowed to pass. A newcomer may think it a 
smart device thus to get relief from restraint 
and to go for a stroll. He has only given his 
own interpretation to ‘all right.’ In the lan- 
guage of the guard it means only one thing, and 
in the code of the corps the cadet has lied to 
the sentinel. No fuss is made about it and no 
official discipline may be applied; but the at- 
mosphere about that young man changes. It 
turns somber and chill ; first-class men who may 
have had a pleasant word for him and whose 
favor is one of his highest ambitions salute him 
stiffly and look on him coldly ; the clouds thicken 
about him; his friends find it not wise to be 
too conspicuously intimate with him. When he 
finally emerges from his isolation, he knows what 
it means to violate the standard set up for their 
own guidance by those who value the honor of 
their corps as the very apple of their eye. Men 
who are not amenable to such influences sooner 


or later meet their fate at the hands of a court- 
martial, and the army is purged of them.” 

Colonel Waring estimates the cost of each 
cadet’s education at very nearly five thousand 
dollars per year, or twenty thousand dollars for 
the course of four years—perhaps the most ex- 
pensive education in the world, and, considering 
its public purpose, regarded by many as actually 
the best. 

Life at Annapolis. 

In the same number of the Outlook Mr. James 
Barnes writes on the United States Naval Acad- 
emy at Annapolis. He says: 

‘¢The whole Academy is divided in its forma- 
tion somewhat in the manner of a ship’s com- 
pany. There are sixteen crews grouped in four 
divisions composed of equal proportions of all the 
classes. Each crew is commanded by two cadet 
officers, who rank as first and second captains, 
Every division is composed of four crews, and is 
in command of a cadet lieutenant who has under 
him a cadet junior lieutenant and a cadet ensign. 
All these men are taken from the first class. 
The four divisions form a battalion, with its cadet 
lieutenant-commander, its adjutant, and an addi- 
tional cadet lieutenant. And thus, before he 
leaves the shelter of the institution, the future 
officer has learned, in a measure, to control] and 
handle men. 

‘« Perhaps the rule governing conduct at the 
Academy may be summed up in a line—‘ severe 
punishments and liberal rewards.’ The cardinal 
sins are those of breaking the written regulations 
in regard tosmoking, visiting after hours, and in- 
attention to drills and studies ; but many breaches 
of what might be considered discipline are over- 
looked. <A cadet with a black eye is never asked 
how he came by it, although it may well be known 
that he received it in maintaining his ideas of the 
rules of conduct that never appear in print. They 
are early risers at Annapolis. ‘Oh, I can’t get ’em 
up,’ sings the bug'e at 6 o’clock every morning, 
and at quarter of 7 follows roll-call before the 
march in to breakfast. Punctuality is the key to 
popularity with the officers, and woe betide the 
lad who is habitually late ! 

‘¢The middy-cadet can never be justly called 
a high liver, yet he pays a fair boarding-house 
price for his food and acts as if he was satisfied 
with what he receives in return. The monthly 
assessment for mess bill (which includes laundry 
expenses also) is small. Twenty-two dollars a 
month covers everything ; there are no extras, 
no favoritism, no frills or furbelows. The sys- 
tem of rigid inspection that prevails everywhere 
at the Academy extends to the mess-halls ; the 
servants and the kitchen are inspected daily ; the 
officer in charge presides at meals. Etiquette is 
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closely adhered to, and though conversation is 
unlimited, there is no boisterousness at table. 
The food is excellent and the fare varied enough 
to suit the palate of the most exacting.” 


ATHLETIC SPORTS IN JAPAN. 


N Adnsei Zasshi (+ Reflection’’), a monthly 
magazine edited by Japanese and published 

in the English language at Tokio, a brief record 
is made of the recent progress of athletics in 
Japan. The editors state that the ‘‘old Japa- 
nese’? were a quiet people, more fond of indoor 
pastimes than of exciting sports in the open air. 
They had no such sports as baseball, football, or 
boat-racing. Within a few years, however, the 
taste for games of this kind has developed won- 
derfully, especially among the rising generation. 


BASEBALL. 


«¢ About two years ago the picked nine of the 
Tokio High School played a baseball match 
against the foreign players of Yokohama and 
quite unexpectedly won a brilliant victory. Since 
that time several matches took place between the 
two parties, and with a single exception our boys 
were invariably victorious. ‘The interest of the 
Japanese for outdoor sports was greatly roused 
by these events, and at present there is no large 
school in the empire which has not its own picked 
team. Inter-school matches are of frequent oc- 
currence, and they are quite familiarly reported 
in the columns of Japanese newspapers. A month- 
ly journal entitled the Undo-kwai (the Athletic 
World), devoted to athletic sports, has even been 
started since July of last year and is enjoying a 
wide circulation. To illustrate how keen the 
taste for outdoor sports has become in this coun- 
try, we may point to a recent baseball match be- 
tween the students of the Tokio and Sendai high 
schools. To contest the laurels with the boys of 
the Tokio schools, who are the champions in 
baseball thus far, the nine of the Sendai school 
came all the way from Sendai, traveling 215 
miles. The match came off on the 13th instant, 
and although the latter were defeated by 11 
points against their 9, they proved themselves 
quite at home with the sport. And here is an 
interesting item of news. In the latest number 
of the Undo-kwai it is reported that the Yale 
boys have challenged, through Mr. Chohei Ma- 
chida, a young Japanese presumably studying at 
that American university, the students of the 
Tokio High School to a contest of baseball and 
foot-races and a debating competition, and that 
if the challenge be accepted they will send out 
their team this summer. So the fame of our 
boys’ skill in baseball has even reached America. 
Decidedly the times have changed. 
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ROWING. 


‘‘While baseball has become a favorite sport 
of the young Japanese only within the last few 
years, rowing has been very popular among 
Tokio students long before the former has come 
to be adopted by them. More than ten years 
ago an English teacher of the University Pre- 
paratory School (the present Tokio High School), 
Mr. F. W. Strange, first gave lessons in rowing 
to his delighted pupils, and it was chiefly owing 
to his efforts that the university regatta came to 
be held annually since 1888. Other large Tokio 
schools followed one by one the example of the 
university, and nowadays in April and September 
regattas are almost daily held on the upper course 
of the Sumida. And schools are not the only 
institutions that hold regattas, but several large 
business firms of Tokio also possess sets of ele- 
gant race-boats. Of several regattas held in this 
month, the Tokio Imperial University regatta, 
which came off on the 10th, was most interesting. 
In the champion race the College of Engineering 
had been victorious for the last three consecutive 
years, but this year the champion flag was carried 
off by the crew of the College of Law.” 





NEW TRIALS FOR OLD FAVORITES. 


N the Forum for August Prof. Brander Mat- 
thews boldly demands that such ‘‘ standard ”’ 
works of fiction as the ‘‘ Vicar of Wakefield,” 
‘¢Gil Blas,” and «‘ Paul and Virginia” be ex- 
amined and tested as to their merits and their 
demerits like modern books. These works, he 
says, come to us with the indorsement of preced- 
ing generations ; but we gave no preceding gen- 
eration a power of attorney to decide what we 
should like in literature or to declare what we 
must admire. ‘‘ Every generation exercises the 
right of private judgment for itself. Every gen- 
eration is a court of appeals which never hesitates 
to overrule and reverse the judgments of its 

predecessors.” 

SHAM VENERATION. 


Professor Matthews does not fail in apprecia- 
tion of the true worth of these classics, but he 
delights in exposing the hollowness of much of 
the extravagant admiration for them that passes 
current among educated people : 

‘¢ Much of our veneration for the classics is a 
sham, due in a measure to our sheep-like unwill- 
ingness to think for ourselves. Follow my lead- 
er is the game most of us play when we are called 
upon to declare our preferences. We put ‘Tom 
Jones,’ for example, into our lists of the ‘ Hun- 
dred Best Books ’—lists, for the most part, 4s 
fatuous as they are absurd ; but if we were hon 
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est with ourselves, as I suppose we should be if 
the choice were actual, very few of us would 
pack ‘'Tom Jones’ in the chest we express to the 
mythical Desolate Island. There is no doubt 
that ‘Tom Jones’ is a great novel, one of the 
greatest in our language, and perhaps one of the 
greatest in modern literature of any country. It 
has form and substance ; it is admirably planned 
and beautifully written; it abounds in humor 
and in irony and in knowledge of human nature; 
it is peopled by a company of living men and 
women, each of them firm on his or her feet ; it 
reveals to us a most manly character, the char- 
acter of Henry Fielding himself—sturdy, honest, 

and sincere, clear-eyed and plain- spoken. The 
book is eternal in its verity and therefore in its 
interest, but it has the remote morality of the 
eighteenth century and the hardness of tone of 
that unlovely era; it belongs to an earlier stage 
in the development of fiction ; it demands for its 
full enjoyment a certain meé asure of culture in its 
readers ; and therefore it is becoming year by 
year more and more a novel for the few and less 
and less a novel for the many. 

‘© As with ‘Tom Jones’ so with « Don Quixote’ 
—a greater book, making a wider appeal, and 
not bounded by the horizon of a single century. 
The carelessness with which Cervantes put his 
story together, the fortuitous adventures and the 
incongruous meetings—these things are of little 
consequence; for, as George Sand aptly put it, 
‘the best books are not those with the fewest 
faults, but those with the greatest merits.’ The 
merits of ‘Don Quixote’ are great beyond dis- 
pute; but are they such as can be appreciated 
by that impossible entity, the average reader? 
Spain’s chivalry has been laughed away so thor- 
oughly that nowadays a man must needs have 
studied in the schools to understand the circum- 
stances of Cervante’s satire. The genuine appre- 
ciation of ‘Don Quixote’ and of ‘Tom Jones’ 
also calls for a preparation that few readers of 
fiction possess and for an effort which few of them 
are inclined to make. 


A PLEA FOR CANDOR. 


‘(Tf this is true, is it not best to admit it 
frankly—to say honestly that the ‘Vicar of 
Wakefield’ is a tissue of improbabilities, that 
Gil Blas, in the course of his rambles, happens 
upon much that is no longer entertaining, and 
that ‘Humphrey Clinker’ is not the most amus- 
ing volume now available? The penalty for not 
speaking the truth boldly is pretty serious. It 
consists in the very real danger that he who is 
enticed by traditional eulogy to attempt these 
books and others like them, and who recoils 
with disappointment, as many a time he must, 


will thereafter distrust his judgment and will be 
inclined to suppose that literature is something 
hard, something dull, something repellent, some- 
thing beyond his reach. 

‘«When Mr. Reed defined a statesman as ‘a 
successful politician who is dead,’ he voiced a sen- 
timent very like that which rules many of our 
literary guides. In their minds, nothing is lit- 
erature that was not written either in a dead 
language or by a dead man, and everything is 
literature which was written by a dead man in 
a dead language. They praise the old books 
which they either read with an effort or do not 
read at all , and it rarely occurs to them to ana- 
lyze the source of their pleasure in the new books 
which they read with joy. ‘ Huckleberry Finn,’ 
for example, has been devoured with delight by 
hundreds of thousands of Americans; but the 
rare references to it in print are most of them 
doubtful and patronizing. 

‘ Now, ‘ Huckleberry Finn’ contains the picture 
of a civilization nowhere else adequately recorded 
in literature: it abounds in adventure and in 
character, in fun and in philosophy. It appears 
to me to be a work of extraordinary merit, and a 
better book of the same kind than ‘Gil Blas,’ 
richer in humor and informed by a riper human- 
ity. But Mark T'wain’s story is a book of to-day 
and it is American ; it is not a book of yester- 
day and foreign ; it can be enjoyed by anybody, 
even by a boy, and it seems to make no demand 
on the understanding ; there is no tradition of 
laudation encompassing it about, and it is not 
sanctified by two centuries of eulogy ; it is easy 
for us to read, since the matter is familiar and 
the manner also; but it is difficult for us to 
praise, since the critics who preceded us have not 
set us the example.” 


AN ENGLISH CRITICISM OF AMERICAN 
POETRY. 


66 gare American Verse”’ is the title of a 

pleasant study, by Mr. William Archer, 
inthe August Pall Mall Magazine. The writer 
selects for review the poets whose names follow : 
Miss Alice Brown, Mr. Bliss Carman, Mr. Madi- 
son Cawein, Miss Caroline and Miss Alice Duer, 
Mr. Richard Hovey, Mr. Henry Johnson, Mr. 
Charles G. D. Roberts, and Mr. John B. Tabb. 
He introduces them with this kindly generaliza- 
tion : 

‘Of over-emphasis, flamboyancy, or spread- 
eagleism, they are entirely innocent. The ‘ bar- 
baric yawp’ of Whitman is nowhere to be heard ; 
and still less do they imitate the exquisite artifice 
of Poe, the facile melody of Longfellow, or the 
imaginative wit of Lowell. If there is any of 
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the older American poets who seems here and 
there to have influenced one or other of them, it 
is Emerson. But their spirit is so eclectic, their 
art so obviously the product of a wide culture, 
that it is very hard to assign to them, or to any 
one of them, a definite poetic ancestry. If one 
must generalize, it might perhaps be said that 
they derive from Wordsworth, Shelley, and 
Browning, rather than from Keats and Tenny- 
son; but even this very vague statement is sub- 
ject to qualification. They are all pure lyrists, 
or at most balladists ; not one of them shows the 
slightest bent toward epic or drama. And they 
are all eminently staid and respectable. There 
is not a trace of Byronism or early Swinburnism 
to be found among them. The poetry of revolt, 
spiritual, political, or sensual, is unrepresented 
in this little company. One or two of them are 
formally and definitely Christian, several of them 
are pantheistic, all are mildly Matthew Arnoldish 
and contemplative, rather than passionate, indig- 
nant, or in any way rebellious. Trivial excep- 
tions apart, their technique is good, but always in 
a subdued and unobtrusive fashion. They do 
not attempt great verbal or metrical feats, but 
content themselves with writing gracefully in 
simple and ordinary lyric measures. Their work 
is almost always distinguished. We scarcely ever 
come across a vulgarism of diction or rhyme, and 
very rarely a lapse into commonness or prosaism 
of thought and utterance.” 





BRIDAL GREETINGS FROM THOMAS CARLYLE. 


Beas September Atlantic Monthly contains an 

unusual and valuable literary feature in 
some hitherto unpublished letters of Thomas Car- 
lyle. This unexpected literary find consists of cor- 
respondence extending over many years between 
Thomas Carlyle and his youngest sister Jenny, 
who became Mrs. Hanning. Mrs. Hanning re- 
cently died, and the letters were brought to 
light. They exhibit a phase of Carlyle’s charac- 
ter which is least known to his biographers. Mr. 
Charles T. Copeland is the editor. There will 
be further installments in future numbers of the 
Atlantic. We give below a letter written by 
Carlyle to his sister Jenny on the occasion of 
her wedding. 


CARLYLE ON HIS SISTER’S WEDDING. 


‘¢T need not assure you, my dear little Jenny, 
of the interest I took in the great enterprise you 
had embarked on; of my wishes and prayers that 
it might prove for the good of both. On the 
whole I can say that, to my judgment, it looks 
all very fair and well. You know I have all 
along regarded Hanning as an uncommonly brisk, 
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glegg little fellow since the first time I saw him 
(hardly longer than my leg then), and prophesied 
handsome things of him in the world. It is very 
rare and very fortunate when two parties that 
have affected each other from childhood upward 
get together in indissoluble partnership at last. 
May it prove well for you, as I think it will. 
You must take the good and the ill in faithful 
mutual help, and, whoever or whatever fail you, 
never fail one another. I have no doubt Robert 
will shift his way with all dexterity and prudence 
through that cotton Babylon looking sharp about 
him ; knowing always, too, that ‘honesty is the 
best policy’ for all manner of men. Do thou 
faithfully second him, my bairn ; that will be the 
best of lots for they. I think it possible that 
now and then, especially when you are left alone, 
the look of so many foreign things may seem dis- 
piriting to you, and the huge smoke and stour of 
that tumultuous Manchester (which is not unlike 
the uglier parts of London) produce quite other 
than a pleasant impression. But take courage, 
my woman, ‘ you will use, you will use,’ and get 
heftéd to the place, as all creatures do. There 
are many good people in that vast weaving-shop, 
many good things among the innumerable bad. 
Keep snug within your own doors. Keep your 
own heart snug; by and by you will see what is 
worth venturing out for. Have nothing to do 
with the foolish, with the vain and ill-conducted. 
Attach yourself to the well-living and sensible, 
to every one from whom you find there is real 
benefit derivable. Thus by degrees a desirable 
little circle will form itself around you; you will 
feel that Manchester is a home, as all places under 
the heavenly sun there may become for one.” 


’ 


‘< CHOOSE THE BETTER PART.’ 


‘¢ Understand always. my dear sister, that I love 
you well, and am very glad to see and hear that 
you conduct yourself as you ought. To you 
also, my little lassie, it is of infinite importance 
how you behave: were you to get a kingdom, 
or twenty kingdoms, it were but a pitiful trifle 
compared with this, whether you walked as God 
command you and did your duty to God and to 
all men. You have a whole life before you, to 
make much of or to make little of: see you 
choose the better part, my dear little sister, and 
make yourself and all of us pleased with you. 
I will add no more; but commend you from the 
heart (as we should all do one another) to God’s 
keeping. May he ever bless you! I am too late 
and must not wait another minute. We have 
this instant had a long letter from Mrs. Welsh, 
full of kindness to our mother and all of you. 
The cheese, etc., is faithfully commemorated as 
a ‘noble’ one: Mary is also made kind mention 
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of. You did all very right on that occasion. 
Mrs. Welsh says she must come down to Scots- 
brig and see you all. What will you think of 
that? Her father, in the meantime, is very ill, 
and gives her incessant labor and anxiety.” 


THE MENACE OF THE GRAVEYARD. 


66 RAVEYARDS as a Menace to the Com- 

monweal’”’ is the subject of an article 
by Mr. Louis Windmiiller in the North American 
Review for August. 

Many facts are cited to sustain the writer's 
argument for cremation as a substitute for our 
present burial customs : 

‘‘Innumerable proofs, furnished by scientific 
men of all ages, recently by the French doctor, 
Pasteur, show that earth retains, instead of de- 
stroying, the germs of disease contained in a 
body, and that in some degree it will vitiate its 
surroundings. 

‘¢Since Hannibal's army was decimated by 
effluvia from an ancient graveyard he unwittingly 
demolished, history has repeated itself. The 
cholera in London in 1854 was ascribed to the 
upturning of earth wuere victims of a previous 
plague had been buried. 

DANGERS OF BURIAL. 


‘‘The French Academy of Medicine located 
the origin of diseases of the lungs and the throat 
in putrid emanations from the Parisian cemetery 
Peére la Chaise. Of the older churchyards of 
Paris, once honeycombed with graves, that of 
the Innocents is remarkable. Established on 
the present site of the market called Halles Cen- 
trales, it bred pestilence for centuries without 
hindrance. Finally it became notorious as a 
nuisance, so that it had to be abolished. In- 
numerable skeletons were unceremoniously carted 
to the Catacombs on April 7, 1786. Lyon Play- 
fair asserts that Roman fever originates not in 
the Pontine Marshes, bui in decaying bodies of 
the millions buried in the Eternal City. Dr. 
Domingo Freire found in cemeteries of Rio de 
Janeiro myriads of microbes in corpses, identical 
with those in persons stricken with yellow fever, 
a year after burial. 

‘‘Drainage from cemeteries in Philadelphia 
has polluted water of the Fairmount reservoir. 
The centennial dysentery of 1876 has been at- 
tributed to this cause. A continued prevalence 
of typhoid feverin this sparsely inhabited city 
must be ascribed to the same cause. 

‘« Mortality by yellow fever was twice as large 
in portions of New Orleans where large ceme- 
teries are located than elsewhere. 

‘In Cuba this plague rages almost continually. 


Bodies of the victims of disease and Spanish 
cruelty, estimated to number 200,000, are inade- 
quately protected against high temperature and 
moisture ; their emanations are a menace to our 
soldiers more terrible than Spanish guns. Ameri- 
can officers should be delegated to destroy these 
bodies before they do harm. 


CREMATION, 


‘‘The Austrian Government permits the de- 
struction of those who have fallen on the field 
of battle by the erection of pyres, a practice which 
ought to be made obligatory on the military 
authorities of all civilized nations. Over 100,000 
bodies cf Napoleon’s army of invasion were cre- 
mated in 1812 by Russians. More men died be- 
fore Sebastopol by inhaling miasma of putrified 
bodies than were killed by the enemy. Some 
40,000 corpses poisoned the air after the battle 
of Sedan, until inhabitants of adjacent Belgian 
villages prevailed on their government to appoint 
in 1871 an officer to relieve the distress. By 
saturating them with naphtha he succeeded in 
burning 300 bodies an hour until all were con- 
sumed. Long experience in the East Indies has 
shown that danger increases with moist heat. 
Neither burial nor disinfectants can sufficiently 
vrotect the health of our army.” 

‘‘ A commission recently appointed to inves- 
tigate sanitary conditions of all graveyards in 
Denmark was obliged to condemn 605 out of a 
total number of 650. German authorities have 
forbidden the use of water from any well situated 
within 300 yards of a grave. Experience has 
shown that cemeteries should, by law, be banished 
far outside the limits of any city; that no grave 
should be opened before complete decomposition 
of the body ; and that therefore only one body 
should be permitted in one grave. Graves not 
less than 10 feet deep should be located in dry, 
porous soil only.” 

Mr. Windmiiller holds that while such pre- 
caution would lessen the danger, the only method 
that can absolutely destroy disease germs is cre- 
mation : 

‘‘Qbjection to cremation by members of the 
medical and legal professions on the assumption 
that poison cannot be detected in ashes has been 
generally abandoned. In suspicious cases intes- 
tines might be preserved before the rest of the 
corpse is consigned to the furnace ; but, in any 
case, fire would scarcely consume a mineral poi- 
son. On the other hand, when mineral poison 
is found in the stomach of a disinterred body 
which had been embalmed, it cannot be consid- 
ered a conclusive proof of crime, because the 
fluid injected into such bodies usually contains 
arsenic. Henry Thompson, an English authority, 
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claims that out of 500,000 burials, barely five 
have occurred which required disinterment for 
the purpose of any investigation.” 


HAVE PLANTS BRAIN-POWER ? 
M® ARTHUR SMITH contributes to Gen- 

tleman’s for August a very suggestive pa- 
per on ‘‘ The Brain-Power of Plants.” For such 
power he argues that they have. One of his first 
points is that plants sleep and need sleep. But 
sleep is the rest not of the merely physical, but 
of the nervous organism. And if plants are not 
allowed to sleep they suffer from the symptoms 
of insomnia : 

‘« Klectric light has been used to stimulate the 
growth of plants, and, coupled with other means 
of forcing, a continual period of growth secured, 
thereby obtaining earlier maturity than would 
have been the case under ordinary circumstances. 
In most cases plants treated in this way were pre- 
vented from sleeping, the result in the case of 
perennials being to greatly weaken their consti- 
tution, the following year’s growth being poor 
and scanty, and in some cases they were scarcely 
alive.” 

Carnivorous plants possess the faculty of diges- 
tion : 

‘¢The animal digestion can only be carried on 
by the brain-force acting by means of a nerve 
upon the gastric glands. We may therefore con- 
cede that it is the action of the same power in the 
plant that produces the same effect. The motor 
is absent, but the motion is there.” 

Plants low in the scale of organization are sub- 
ject to the influence of anesthetics : 

‘Then there are the unicellular plants, the 
desmids and diatoms, which dart about hither 
and thither in the water. It is noteworthy that 
all these movements can be arrested by the appli- 
cation of chloroform or a weak solution of opium 
or other soporific.” 

What but brain-power, asks the writer, guides 
the shoot of the germinating seed upward and 
the root downward ? 

‘This cannot be caused by gravitation, al- 
though Darwin once thought so, as the force of 
gravity would have the same effect on the shoot 
as on the root. There can only be one reason, 
and that is the existence of a directing force or 
brain-power. There is no structure in plants 
more wonderful than the tip of the root. The 
course pursued by the root in penetrating the 
ground is determined by the tip. Darwin wrote : 
‘It is hardly an exaggeration to say that the tip 
of the radicle, endowed as it is with such diverse 
kinds of sensitiveness, acts like the brain of ani- 


Mails.’ ” 
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These are some of the arguments which the 
writer thus sums up: 

‘« It is unnecessary to adduce further illustra- 
tions in proof of the fact that brain-power can 
and does exist apart from a visible brain. When 
we see the irritability of the sensitive plant, 
transmitted from one part to another, exhausted 
by repeated artificial excitant, and renewed after 
a period of repose, it is difficult to dissociate it 
from animality. Still less can we witness cer- 
tain organs taking determinate positions and di- 
rections, surmounting intervening obstacles, mov- 
ing spontaneously, or study the manner in which 
they are affected by stimulants, narcotics, and 
poisons. and yet declare these phenomena to be 
caused by a different power which produces 
similar actions and effects in animals.” 





THE REAL DON QUIXOTE. 
a, JS of the new edition of ‘* Don Quix- 
ote,” Blackwood’s reviewer says : 

‘¢An Irish bishop once declared that ‘ Gulli- 
ver’s Travels’ was ‘full of improbable lies and that 
he hardly believed a word of it.’ A similar lack 
of humor has plagued Cervantes. The common 
folly has been to expound ‘Don Quixote’ as a 
romance with a key, and to leave neither person- 
age nor episode unexplained. The knight him- 
self has been the rueful victim of a hundred base 
interpretations, and doubtless his torturers have 
further monstrosities in store forhim. The Duke 
of Medina Sidonia, Charles V., the Duke of 
Lerma—these are some of the heroes for whom 
Don Quixote has been bidden to masquerade, and 
no less a critic than Landor saw in the book ‘ the 
most dexterous attack ever penned against the 
worship of the Virgin.’ But Cervantes was at 
once too simple and too great for the performance 
of such tricks as are imputed to him. His book 
had a twofold purpose : to satirize the extrava- 
gance of knight-errantry and to portray two 
men—Don Quixote and his squire—whom he had 
vividly realized and fashioned absolutely. When 
his hand is upon them it never falters ; it is in- 
capable of failure. As the knight is drawn in 
the first chapter, so he remains ‘ until, amid the 
wailful plaints and blubbering tears of the by- 
standers, he yielded up the ghost.’ He is mis- 
guided sometimes and always a gentleman. 

‘«The interludes fall into their place and help 
the action ; but it is when the stage is cleared 
and Don Quixote is left alone with his squire 
that the genius of their creator is most brilliantly 
displayed. Sancho’s peasant humor is the most 
admirable foil to the confused and intricate sub- 
tlety of his master, while his faith in the legend- 
ary island is almost as loyal and touching as Do» 
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Quixote's belief in the glorious duty of knights- 
errant. And the strange truth is that in this 
book of laughter there are tears also ; there are 
passages for all moods and all temperaments, 
which should insure eternal gratitude and respect 
for the country which gave Cervantes birth. 
For whatever be the destiny of Spain, her sons 
have accomplished such tasks as make her fame 
as secure as the fame of Greece. They have 
been the knights-errant of literature and of art ; 
they have proved that chivalry of thought and 
manner are fairer ornaments to a nation than 
pig-iron or pickled pork. Wherever paint is set 
upon canvas, there is acknowledged the grave 
and polished supremacy of Velasquez ; wherever 
romance is cherished and the sound of laughter 
is heard, there the Knight of the Rueful Counte- 
nance is a noble example.” 


BISMARCK’S CHARACTER. 


HE September Atlantic shows remarkable 
activity in printing a brilliant sketch of 
the life and character of Bismarck, from the pen 
of William Roscoe Thayer. Inasmuch as the 
great German’s death was on July 30, such a 
publishing feat seems to enlist the Atlantic with 
the foremost of timely magazines. Mr. Thayer 
says : 

‘¢Though Bismarck has been worsted in his 
contest with religious and social ideas, his great 
achievement remains. He had placed Germany 
at the head of Europe and Prussia at the head 
of Germany. Will the German empire created 
by him last? Who can say? The historian has 
no business with prophecy, but he may point out 
the existence in the German empire to-day of 
conditions that have hitherto menaced the safety 
of nations. The common danger seems the 
strongest bond of union among the German 
states. Defeat by Russia on the east or by France 
on the west would mean disaster for South Ger- 
mans not less than for the Prussians; and this 
peril is formidable enough to cause the Bava- 
rians, for instance, to fight side by side with the 
Prussians. But there can be no homogeneous 
internal government, no compact nation, so long 
as twenty or more dynasties, each coequal in 
dignity, though not in power, flourish simulta- 
neously. Historically speaking, Germany has 
never passed through that stage of development 
in which one dynasty swallows up its rivals, as 
was the experience of England, France, and 
Spain, and even of polyglot Austria. 

‘‘ Again, Germany embraces three unwilling 


mem bers—A Isace- Lorraine, Schleswig, and Prus- 
sian Poland—any of which may serve as a provo- 
cation for war and must remain a constant source 
of racial antipathy. How grievous such political 
thorns may be, though small in bulk compared 
to the body they worry, England has learned 
from Ireland.” 


A DYNAMIC RATHER THAN MORAL MAN. 


‘¢ What shall we conclude as to Bismarck him- 
self? The magnitude of his work no man can 
dispute. In type, Bismarck belongs with the 
Charlemagnes, the Cromwells, the Napoleons ; 
but, unlike them, he wrought to found no king- 
dom for himself ; from first to last he was content 
to be the servant of the monarch whom he ruled. 
As a statesman he possessed in equal mixture the 
qualities of lion and of fox, which Machiavelli 
long ago declared indispensable to a prince. He 
had no scruples. What benefited Prussia and 
his king was to him moral, lawful, desirable ; to 
them he was inflexibly loyal ; for them he would 
suffer popular odium or incur personal danger. 
But whoever opposed them was to him an enemy 
to be overcome by persuasion, craft, or force. I 
discern in his conduct toward enemies no more 
regard for morality than in that of a Mohawk 
sachem toward his Huron foe. He might spare 
them, but from motives of policy ; he might per- 
secute them, not to gratify a thirst for cruelty, 
but because he deemed persecution the proper 
instrument in that case. His justification would 
be that it was right that Prussia and Germany 
should hold the first rank in Europe. The world, 
as he saw it, was a field in which nations main- 
tain a pitiless struggle for existence, and the 
strongest survive ; to make his nation the strong- 
est was, he conceived, his highest duty. An 
army of puny-bodied saints might be beautiful to 
a pious imagination, but they would fare ill in 
an actual conflict with Pomeranian grenadiers. 

‘* Dynamic, therefore, and not moral, were 
Bismarck’s ideals and his methods. Bismarck 
saw both a definite goal and the road that led to 
it. He held that by blood and iron empires are 
welded, and that this stern means causes in the 
end less suffering than the indecisive compromises 
of the sentimentalists. Better, he would say, 
for ninety-nine men to be directed by the hun- 
dredth man who knows than for them to be left a 
prey to their own chaotic, ignorant, and inter- 
necine passions. Thus he is the latest represent- 
ative of a type which flourished in the age when 
the modern ideal of popular government had not 
yet risen.”’ 
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HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 


HE most notable illustrated article in Harper's 

Magazine for September is the opening account 

by Frederick G. Jackson of the Jackson-Armitage ex- 

pedition to the north seas and its stay in Franz-Josef 

Land. The pictures of polar-bear shooting, the dead 

game, interior of the arctic huts, the land and water 
skates, and the dogs are unusually interesting. 

Of the unillustrated features, Mr. James Bryce’s 
‘‘Thoughts on the Policy of the United States” come 
first. Mr. Bryce’s article was written, of course, before 
the success of the American arms was proved, but he 
assumes that this is sure and examines into the profit 
to the United States of maintaining colonial posses- 
sions in the Pacific and southern Atlantic. He indi- 
cates rapidly and with marked impartiality the chief 
arguments which European observers use in deciding 
whether it would be to the advantage of Americans to 
maintain the territories which victory will place at 
their disposal. He seems to think that most of Amer- 
ica’s friends in England, or at least many of them, will 
regret the annexation of Hawaii, and that the case 
against the acquisition of Cuba appears even stronger, 
while the case against the Philippines is the strongest 
of all. This is evidently Mr. Bryce’s own opinion. 
‘The United States will render a far greater service to 
humanity by developing a high type of industrial civi- 
lization on her own continent—a civilization conspicu- 
ously free, enlightened, and pacific—than by any for- 
eign conquests.” Mr. Bryce concludes his article by a 
strong word for Anglo-American coéperation. 

Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart sketches ‘‘'The Experience 
of the United States in Foreign Military Expeditions,” 
Mr. Sidney Whitman describes ‘‘The Turk at Home,” 
and there are further chapters of Mr. George W. 
Smalley’s reminiscences of Gladstone. An unusually 
readable series of papers begins with the first chapter of 
‘Social Life in the British Army,” by a British officer. 


THE CENTURY. ? 

HE September Century contains several essays 
from important men on the various aspects of 
America’s present international outlook. Emile Olli- 
vier, of the French Academy, and formerly Prime 
Miuister of France, writes on ‘‘ America, Spain, and 
France,” with no uncertain assurance of French sym- 
pathy for the United States. His article is redolent 
with good feeling and faith in the sincerities of Ameri- 
can motives and the good results of her interference in 
Spain’s Western possessions. He thinks the result of 
America’s success in this war will be favorable to civi- 
lization and humanity ; that Spain once driven out of 
Cuba, the United States will be content either to leave 
the Cubans free to establish an independent and auton- 
omous republic, or else the enfranchised island will 
be annexed and become a new State in the Federal 
Union. In either case the Cubans will be gainers. M. 
Ollivier compares Spain to what Poland has been since 
the fall of Napoleon, and he disclaims any disposition 
on the part of Frenchmen to think that such a country 
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could govern her colonies properly when she is so mani- 
festly incapable of governing herself. Speaking for 
Frenchmen, then, he says: ‘‘ We do not hesitate, there- 
fore, in the name of justice and right, of humanity and 
liberty, to range ourselves on the side of America. 
That certain interested motives and unacknowledged 
considerations may be mingled with the generous im- 
pulses. which have prompted her to take sides with 
Cuba is quite possible; but this impure alloy cannot 
blind us to the general character of the enterprise. 
However covetous some of her citizens may be, the 
United States in this instance is not a freebooter. She 
is a liberator, and the Eternal will be just in crowning 
her arms with victory.” 

The Hon. Carl Schurz contributes some “ Thoughts 
on American Imperialism,” in which he ranges many 
varied and strong arguments against the wholesale 
branching out into an imperialistic policy. Some of 
the chief of his arguments are the presence of our own 
race problem at home, which we have yet unsolved, the 
pernicious effect upon our public morals of the exercise 
of arbitrary rule over distant countries, and first and 
chiefly the too rapid evolution of a war of emancipation 
and humanity into a ‘“‘land-grabbing operation.” 

Hon. Whitelaw Reid writes on ‘The Territory With 
Which We Are Threatened.” He likens our situation 
to that of England’s in Egypt. As to Cuba, he 
thinks it may be fairly concluded that we had made 
ourselves responsible for Spanish rule by our insistent 
declaration through three-quarters of a century that no 
other European nation should replace her; we are now 
at war because we say Spanish rule is intolerable ; and 
we are pledged to remain until the pacification is com- 
plete. Specifically Mr. Reid thinks we must hold Cuba 
at least for a time, until a permanent government is - 
well established, that we must hold Porto Rico, and 
that we may have to hold the Philippines. 

There is a thrilling account in this number of the 
Century by Mr. Edwin Emerson, Jr., of his adventures 
as a war correspondent. when “‘ Alone in Porto Rico.” 
It will be remembered that Mr. Emerson wrote an 
article on Porto Rico for the July REVIEW OF REVIEWS, 
based on his experiences in this trip. 

President Daniel C. Gilman, of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, writes on ‘ Alexis de Tocqueville and His Book 
on America,” “Sixty Years After.” 

Prof. Theodore S. Woolsey, who holds the chair of 
international law at Yale University, has an article on 
‘‘Spain and Her American Colonies;” Dr. Daniel G. 
Brinton opens the magazine with an article on ‘ Popu- 
lar Superstitions of Europe,” with imaginative pictures 
of European types of ghosts by André Castaigne; and 
Prof. Dean C. Worcester, of the University of Michi- 
gan, describes ‘“‘The Malay Pirates of the Philippines.” 





SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


E have quoted in another department from the 
articles appearing in the September Scribner's 
entitled ‘‘ A Wounded Correspondent’s Recollections of 
Guasimas,” ‘“‘How the Spaniards Fought at Caney,” 
and ‘‘ A Warship Community.” 
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Edgar R. Dawson, M.E., gives an interesting account 
of the magnificent engineering project of the Jungfrau 
Railway, the first section of which was opened August 
1, 1898. The Jungfrau is 13,720 feet high, and its sides 
are covered with glaciers and snow wherever the rocks 
are not too precipitous for snow and ice to lay. This 
curious railroad was the idea of Herr Guyer-Zeller, of 
Zurich, an enterprising and energetic railroad man. 
When it is considered that until 1856 the ascent of the 
Jungfrau had been made only four times, it can be 
better understood how daring a thing it is to think of 
building a railroad to the very summit. The climb is 
most easily made from the southern side toward the 
valley of the Rhone. The Jungfrau Railway proper, 
which is to-day in construction, begins at the little 
Scheidegg station of the Wengernalp Railway, and first 
passes on the side of the mountain and by the Eiger 
glacier to a rocky wall of the Eiger, where the first sta- 
tion is situated. So far, the engineering work has not 
been more remarkable than many other of the daring 
Alpine tramways, but from this point on the 4,500 feet 
or more of altitude are overcome only by the most 
arduous and apparently dangerous tunnels and steep 
grades. The railroad proper stops at a point vertically 
under the summit at a distance of about 240 feet, and 
these 240 feet will be accomplished in an elevator. The 
total distance from Scheidegg is 714 miles, of which 614 
have been covered by means of tunnels. These, how- 
ever, have so many openings for the different stations 
that there will not be a chance to be bored. 

Mr. Richard Harding Davis opens the September 
number with an account of the famous Rough Riders’ 
fight at Guasimas, and he begins his account with a 
denial of the first reports which had it that the men 
were entrapped in an ambush. It will be remembered 
that many criticisms were made on the conduct of 
Colonel Wood and Lieutenant-Colonel Roosevelt on al- 
lowing their men to rush blindly into an ambuscade, 
and one Congressman even declared that Roosevelt 
ought to be court-martialed. Mr. Davis asserts, how- 
ever, that the leaders of the Rough Riders had the full- 
est knowledge of the situation of the enemy, and Maj.- 
Gen. Joseph Wheeler had planned exactly what the 
Rough Riders should do. The regiment simply carried 
out the carefully prepared orders of the veteran Gen- 
eral Wheeler. For the conduct of the regiment Mr. 
Davis has nothing but praise. He says: ‘‘Some of the 
comic paragraphers who wrote of the Knickerbocker 
Club dudes and the college swells of the Rough Riders’ 
organization, and of their imaginary valets and golf 
clubs, ought in decency, since the fight at Guasimas, to 
go out and hang themselves with remorse. For the 
same spirit that once sent these men down a white- 
washed field against their opponents’ rush-line was the 
spirit that sent Church, Channing, Devereux, Ronalds, 
Wrenn, Cash, Dudley Dean, and adozen others through 
the high hot grass at Guasimas, not shouting, as their 
friends the cowboys did, but each with his mouth 
tightly shut, with his eyes on the ball, and moving in 
obedience to the captain’s signals.” Mr. Davis’ sum- 
mary of the forces in this famous fight gives the strength 
of the Spaniards as 4,000. The Rough Riders numbered 
534, of whom 8 were killed and 34 wounded, and Gen- 
eral Young’s force numbered 464, of which there were 
8 killed and 18 wounded. The American troops, there- 
fore, attacked a force more than four times their own 
number intrenched behind rifle-pits and bushes in a 
mountain pass 


This excellent number of Scribner’s contains in 
addition a stirring battle poem by Richard Hovey, 
‘“‘The Call of the Bugles ;” a story by Anna A. Rogers, 
‘‘Mutiny on the Flagship ;” several full-page drawings 
by C. D. Gibson to illustrate ‘‘A New York Day ;” a 
typical short story by Octave Thanet, entitled ‘The 
Conscience of a Business Man;” further chapters of 
‘The Workers,” by Walter A. Wyckoff, and of the 
serial, ‘‘ The Story of the Revolution,” by Henry Cabot 
Lodge ; and the novel ‘“‘ Red Rock,” by Thomas Nelson 
Page. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 


HE September Atlantic Monthly is a remarkably 

fine number. It is notable for several features, 

chief among them the letters from Thomas Carlyle to 

his sister Jenny, which are here published for the first 

time. We quote from these in another department, 

and also from Mr. William R. Thayer’s article on Prince 
Bismarck. 

Mr. Worthington C. Ford, the statistician, discusses 
the ‘‘Commercial Openings in the East and the West 
Indies,” and is very decided in his opinion that Asiatic 
commerce is a delusion. He does not think that a free 
port in the Philippines will at all serve as an agency to 
increase the importance of the United States in the 
East. ‘ Asia,” he says, ‘is feeding Asiatic trade, and 
will continue to do so without respect to any outside 
agency. The West Indies, however, are a different 
matter, and Mr. Ford thinks that sugar, tobacco, fruit, 
coffee, and in fact all tropical products from the West 
Indies will be so.d to the United States, and these 
islands will take considerable quantities of certain sup- 
plies from us. Flour, fish, such meats as are used, ma- 
chinery, wooden staves for packing the sugar, and other 
articles. 

In Mr. W. J. McGee's elaborate review of the scientific 
advance of the past fifty years he shows that in all de- 
partments, except, perhaps, chemistry, the United States 
has more than held its own. 

Elisée Reclus writes of the far Eastern question under 
the striking title ‘‘ Vivisection.” He calls the sudden 
transformation of Japan into a fully equipped European 
power the great event of the century, one which casts 
into the shade all other occurrences of an epoch which 
has nevertheless been rich in memorable events. 

Other valuable features in this number of the Atlantic 
are the first chapters of the autobiography of Prince 
Krapotkin, Professor Newcomb’s social and astronom- 
ical reminiscences, and Prof. Woodrow Wilson’s account 
of the life and achievements of Sir Henry Maine, under 
the title ‘‘ A Lawyer With a Style.” 





McCLURE’S MAGAZINE. 


HE September McClure’s contains an article tell- 
ing ‘‘ How the News of the War Is Reported,” by 
Ray S. Baker, and we have quoted from it in another de- 
partment. The most vivid and authoritative accounts 
of the naval fight off Santiago that we have yet seen 
appear in this number of McClure’s Magazine, from 
the pens of George E. Graham, who was Associated 
Press representative on the Brooklyn during the fight, 
and W. A. M. Goode, the Associated Press man on the 
flagship New York, at the same time. 
Mr. George B. Waldron writes on ‘‘The Commercial 

















Promise of Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippines.” 
He tells us that the new territory is equal to nine good- 
sized States, counting Cuba and Porto Rico in the At- 
lantic and the Hawaiian and Philippine groups in the 
Pacific, their combined area being 168,000 square miles, 
equaling New England, New York, Pennsylvania, and 
New Jersey. Their population is about 10,000,000, and 
the Philippines, with three-quarters of the entire popu- 
lation, and Porto Rico, with 800,000 people, alone ap- 
proach our own Eastern States in density of population. 
Cuba prior to the war was about as well peopled as Vir- 
ginia, and the Hawaiian group is as densely populated 
as Kansas. The first item in the commercial signifi- 
cance of this new territory with which we have come 
into connection is of course sugar. Of the total amount 
of sugar used in the United States, 2,500,000 tons, the 
Spanish possessions and Hawaii send between 20 and 25 
per cent., and this will be increased over 100 per cent. 
when Cuba is restored to her former fertility. Next to 
sugar comes coffee, of which Americans consume 700,- 
000,000 pounds per year. Until Hawaii became ours not 
a pound of coffee could be grown for commerce within 
our borders. The coffee product of Porto Rico reaches 
50,000,000 pounds a year, and Cuba raised so much as 
90,000,000 pounds before the island had been devastated 
by frequent wars. To-day almost her last coffee planta- 
tion is destroyed. The Hawaiian Islands are just be- 
ginning the raising of coffee, and within five years their 
exports have increased nearly forty-fold. Mr. Waldron 
thinks that in another five years they will be sending 
us at least a quarter of our imports of coffee. No less 
than 25,000,000 pounds of leaf tobacco is imported into 
the United States, and until recently Cuba supplied 
three-fourths of this, sending out in addition 200,000,000 
cigars and 50,000,000 packages of cigarettes a year, of 
which 40 per cent. entered the United States. <A large 
amount of tobacco is raised in the Philippines, and 
about 250,000,000 pounds of leaf tobacco and 150,000,000 
cigars are exported. While little of this is sent directly 
to the United States, it is said that much of the “ pure 
Havana” is supplied to the Key West factories from 
these East Indian Islands. Mr. Waldron thinks that 
with American enterprise and capital the time may 
easily come when the laboring man as well as the mil- 
lionaire may enjoy his after-dinner Havana or Philip- 
pine. The other important products that he investi- 
gates are Manila hemp, tropical fruits, iron, and coal, 
of which minerals there promises to be untold riches in 
Cuba, and as to the American products needed by the 
islands, the important item of breadstuffs. 

Under the promising title ‘‘When Mountains Blow 
Their Heads Off,” Mr. Cleveland Moffett gives some ex- 
tremely readable earthquake and volcano lore, which 
he has procured in interviews with the famous seis- 
mologist, Prof. John Milne. This famous volcano ex- 
pert said in answer to Mr. Moffett’s questions that there 
are undoubtedly volcanoes in both Europe and the 
United States, and probably in England, that have 
been quiet for a long time, but which will one day or 
another blow their heads off. England, said Prof. 
Milne, has a dozen basal wrecks of volcanoes, most in 
the western highlands, regarded as extinct, but an 
“extinct” volcano is very much like anold rusty gun— 
it may be loaded. 

There are stories by Octave Thanet, Cy Warman, 
John A. Hill, and reminiscences and letters of Mary 
Todd Lincoln, the wife of the President. 
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THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


N the September Cosmopolitan Mr. Rupert Hughes, 
the late editor of Godey’s Magazine, has a study 
of the modern battleship, under the title ‘‘The Roc’s 
Egg,” illustrated by some striking photographs of 
battleship construction. In his description of the boiler 
section of the ships he says that it is almost impossible 
that the evolution of naval construction should con- 
tinue the present abomination of hand-stoking. Some 
automatic device must presently supplant the present 
hideous method. 

Arthur Brisbane, writing on ‘‘The Modern News- 
paper in War Time,” an article in the series entitled by 
Mr. John Brisben Walker, the editor of the Cosmopoli- 
tan, ‘Great Problems in Organization,” says that every 
newspaper of the first class has run far behind in its 
financial accounts since the outbreak of the war, not- 
withstanding the general opinion that the war was a 
godsend to the metropolitan journals. To one news- 
paper at least, he says, the war has made an added 
expense of more than $3,000 a day, about $1,000,000 a 
year, enough to eliminate the profits of the most prof- 
itable newspaper in America, which at present is un- 
doubtedly the New York Herald. On the outbreak of 
the war Mr. Brisbane said that every man in every 
newspaper office announced his intention of going to 
the front, whether or no, from the smallest office-boy 
up, and the newspaper woman invented the most un- 
heard-of devices, ranging up to schemes for entering 
Havana in disguise, interviewing Blanco, getting his 
views of the war and the enterprise of her newspaper, 
and returning unscathed. But no important news- 
paper would allow women to risk their lives for the 
sake of news-getting. 

Mr. T. C. Crawford, the well-known newspaper cor- 
respondent, writes on ‘‘The Equipment of Gladstone.” 
He thinks that while it could not be said that Glad- 
stone had unusual opportunities, yet he apparently 
never misused one of them. Gladstone’s father left him 
$500,000, and Mr. Gladstone’s wife had a fortune esti- 
mated to be rather more than his own, but very much 
incumbered, so that it brought in scarcely any revenue. 
Mr. Gladstone administered this so well that the reve- 
nues soon amounted to $100,000 a year. 

There is a further chapter in the ‘‘ Autobiography of 
Napoleon Bonaparte,” and following it is the auto- 
biography of Oscar Hammerstein, ‘‘ The Romance of an 
Emigrant Boy.” Mr. Harry Thurston Peck contributes 
an essay on ‘‘The Morality of Perfumes,” and there are 
the usual departments. 





MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE. 


HE chief article in Munsey’s for September is on 
“Our Pacific Paradise,” by Kathryn Jarboe 
which describes the newly annexed island group of 
Hawaii, its strategical importance, its wonderful nat- 
ural advantages, and its possibility of development 
under American capital. The pictures are remarkably 
fine. The writer anticipates trouble for the United 
States in the Chinese problem. The treaty of annexa- 
tion prohibits further immigration of Chinese, and it is 
said this will interfere with the rice industry, which 
has depended largely on Chinese labor. 
There is a biographical note on Charles H. Allen, the 
successor to Colonel Roosevelt as Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy. Mr. Allen’s last public service was as a 
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member of the House from the Lowell district of Massa- 
chusetts. Some pleasant anecdotes are given of him. 
For instance, one day he received a letter from a con- 
stituent saying that her husband was buried somewhere 
at Arlington, and that she longed above all things to 
know how his grave was marked. She was poor and a 
journey to Washington was out of the question. Con- 
gressman Allen took his camera in a buggy, drove out 
to Arlington one sweltering day in August, hunted up 
the grave, and photographed it. Then he developed the 
picture, had it framed, and sent it with a pleasant note 
to the waiting widow at home. 

Mr. Arthur McEwen attempts to answer the question, 
‘“Why Is New York Disliked?” His general answer is 
that the claims of New York as the center of everything 
commercial, literary, artistic, and intellectual causes 
this envy and hatred. 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 


4% IE September Ladies’ Home Journal begins with 

an article on the little Queen Wilhelmina of Hol- 
land. Of the mother Mr. J. H. Gore, the writer, says 
that as a regent she has ruled wisely and well and as a 
mother she has been a paragon. ‘‘ Knowing the char- 
acter of her daughter’s future subjects, she has been 
careful to instill those principles which they have mag- 
nified into virtues. Wéilhelmina has been given a 
weekly allowance of spending money, for all of which 
she must render an account and out of which she must 
buy the Christmas presents for the dozen or more 
children of the palace officials. When the allowance 
does not suffice she purchases the worsted or embroid- 
ery materials and makes the gifts with her own fin- 
gers.” The apparently authentic account which this 
article gives of the girl queen shows her to be an 
exceedingly well-bred and promising little woman. 

Camillus Phillips tells of Louis Philippe when he 
taught school in Philadelphia, after he came to America 
in 1796, and there is an interesting page of photographs 
of clouds, with directions how to judge of the coming 
weather from each type. The stories are by Abbe Car- 
ter Goodloe, Julia Truitt Bishop, Sarah Barnwell 
Eliott, and John J. a Becket. 





LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE. 


66 pes COTT’S” begins as usual with a complete 
novel, ‘‘ The Touch of a Vanished Hand,” by 
M. G. McClelland. 

Mr. Frederic M. Bird, the editor, follows with an 
essay entitled ‘‘ Monarchies and Republics,” in which he 
emphasizes the fact that whatever be our formal al- 
liance with England, she is our obvious exemplar, and 
apart from external coalition, ‘‘we stand together for 
reason and righteousness, for modern ideas against 
medizval reaction, for the liberation and advancement 
of humanity.” 

Felix L. Oswald discusses ‘‘ War Hysterics,” M. E. 
W. Sherwood writes on ‘‘ New York in the Seventies,” 
and there are other light, readable essays and short 
stories. 





THE BOOKMAN. 


HE September Bookman says that Mr. Horace E. 
Scudder, who succeeded Mr. Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich as editor of the Atlantic, has been definitely 
superseded by Mr. Walter H. Page, who became Mr. 
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Scudder’s assistant three years ago. Mr. Scudder has 
just returned from a long vacation in Europe, and has 
relinquished the care of the magazine that he may de- 
vote himself entirely to literary plans and to the book- 
publishing interests of Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Beatrice Harraden contributes a short sketch of Mrs. 
Lynn Linton, whom she calls one of those precious links 
which binds the literary life of the present with that of 
the previous generation. Mrs. Linton was most kind 
to young writers. ‘Her loving congratulations over 
any success were the most delightful that any one could 
possibly receive or conceive. She was always most gen- 
erous and broad in her appreciation of other people’s 
work and very humble about herown. And even when 
she did not specially admire she was always ready to 
help and advise. I know she waded through endless 
manuscripts, often correcting most minutely. She 
spoke so little of what she did for others that it is not 
generally known how kind'she was and how healthy in 
her manner of helping. Her influence also was entirely 
a healthy and virile one. She had a horror of anything 
which approached weak morbidness and unwholesome 
retrospection or self-centeredness.” Miss Harraden’s 
nickname for Mrs. Linton was the Viking. 

Munroe Smith has an article on ‘Bismarck as a 
Phrase-Maker,” and Gelett Burgess interviews Mrs. 
Robert Louis Stevenson ; Harry Thurston Peck treats 
Nietzsche as ‘‘A Mad Philosopher” in his monthly 
essay ; and Brander Matthews makes ‘‘ An Inquiry as 
to Rhyme.” ie? 

THE CRITIC. 

HE Critic, which completed in June its thirty- 
second volume as a weekly journal, now appears 
as an illustrated monthly magazine. Each number in 
future, it is promised, will present a greater number 
and variety of essays and special articles. The leading 
features of the weekly are preserved, however, literature 

still holding the first place. 

“The Lounger’s” gossip occupies quite as large a 
proportion of the new Critic as it did of the old—to the 
satisfaction of all readers, we are sure, and the depart- 
ment is well illustrated. 

There is an entertaining sketch of ‘‘ Mrs. Deland at 
Home,” by Lucia Purdy. Lynn R. Meekins writes 
about Poe’s grave in Baltimore and gives an account of 
the poet’s burial as related by the old sexton who 
attended it. There are also brief articles on Mrs. Howe 
and the Battle Hymn of the Republic,” ‘Sir Edward 
Burne-Jones,” ‘‘Mr. and Mrs. Le Moyne,” ‘M. Jean 
Richepin,” “ The Literary Agent,” and ‘“‘A New Story 
Writer,” Miss Gwendoline Keats, otherwise known as 
“ec Zack ” 

The old department of book reviews is well main- 
tained. 


THE ARENA. 
N the September Arena appears ‘‘A Study from 
I Life” of the late Henry George by Mrs. C. F. Mc- 
Lean. This sketch impresses us as one of the very best 
of the numerous attempts at George biography. It is 
based on the writer’s personal reminiscences of an inti- 
mate acquaintance beginning as far back as George's 
San Francisco newspaper experiences, long before 
‘* Progress and Poverty ” was written. 
In the same number Mr. Frank G. Gilman writes on 
‘Rudyard Kipling as a Poet.” In his opinion Kipling 
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has been able to make a most forceful impression upon 
his readers ‘‘ because of the freshness of the images by 
which he expresses the poetic relations between things, 
and because of the power with which he reveals his 
characters or presents a thought through a character. 
But Kipling is also a master in the details of his art, in 
the power and suggestiveness of his use of single words, 
in the harmony which he establishes between sound 
and sense. And if we study his best work closely we 
shall discover that his devotion to little things, al- 
though somewhat concealed, is really a large element 
in his art and one of the efficient causes of the fasci- 
nating power of his verse. Kipling has studied lan- 
guage, the material of his art, with the faithfulness 
and assiduity that must characterize a persistent busi- 
ness man in trade or an earnest scientist in the pursuit 
of truth ; and he has wrung from language many a new 
secret, and by unique combinations of words has dis- 
covered in language new poetic beauty.” 

In discussing ‘‘Woman’s Future Position in the 
World” Lizzie M. Holmes declares that woman has 
always been considered too much as woman, and not 
enough asa human being. ‘“ The constant reference to 
her sex has been neither ennobling, complimentary, nor 
agreeable. Either as slave, toy, pet, or queen this 
ceaseless thinking of her sex instead of herself has been 
degrading. To finally arrive at her best she simply 
needs consideration as a fellow-member of society.” 

Dr. John Clark Ridpath, the editor of the Arena, in- 
dulges in an alarmist article of twenty pages entitled 
“The Republic and the Empire.” His contentions 
seem to be based on the assumption that the forces 
now engaged in promoting “imperialism” in this 
country are the same that organized the trusts and 
conspired against free silver. ‘‘There is not one of all 
the American nabobs who is not an imperialist.” But 
it is just from this ‘‘nabob” class and the newspapers 
representing it, especially in the Eastern States, that 
comes most of the opposition to our retaining the 
Philippines. The Democratic Western farmers, on the 
other hand, are the men who are saying that where our 
flag has been raised there it should stay. 

Ex-Governor Fishback, of Arkansas, writes on ‘‘ The 
Great Question in Retrospect” (free silver); the Rev. 
Dr. B. F. Austin relates ‘‘Four Remarkable Psychical 
Experiences ;” Virginia Yeaman Remnitz and Annie 
G. Brown discusses ‘‘The Efficacy of Prayer ;” Bolton 
Hall analyzes the servant problem; Dr. Ridpath con- 
tributes a paper on ‘ The Extinction of Royal Houses ;” 
Mr. B. O. Flower reviews ‘Social and Economic Con- 
ditions Yesterday and To-Day ;” and the pension ques- 
tion is discussed by A. O. Genung, George R. Scott, and 
the editor. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


LSEWHERE we have quoted from Professor Wald- 
stein’s article on ‘‘ The English-Speaking Brother- 
hood” and from Mr. Windmiiller’s exposition of the 
dangers to the community’s health arising from our 
burial customs, in the North American for August. 
The Hon. T. W. Russell, M.P., secretary of the Brit- 
ish Local Government Board, writes on ‘‘ What the 
Unionists Have Done for Ireland.” From his showing 
it appears that very nearly as much has been or is being 
done as was ever seriously intended by the English 
Liberals under the leadership of Mr. Gladstone. Mr. 
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Russell discusses the points of the Irish local govern- 
ment bill in detail. 

In an article on ‘‘The Great Lakes and Our Commer- 
cial Supremacy” Mr. John Foord brings out the fact 
that while the capacity of the lake freighter has been 
doubled since 1885, the cost of building and running it 
has been reduced at a ratio of from 30 to 40 per cent. 
“That is to say, the 5,000-ton steamer of to-day costs only 
$5 per ton to build, while the 2,500-ton steamer of 1885 
cost $7 per ton; the coal cost per trip of the 5,000-ton 
steamer, instead of being double that of the 2,500-ton 
steamer, does not average 25 per cent. more ; and while 
16 round trips between Lake Superior and Lake Erie 
ports was considered a good season’s work in 1885, 22 
round trips are now merely a fair season’s work.” 

Elizabeth Bisland, in an article entitled ‘‘The Abdi- 
cation of Man,” sets up the thesis that the whole 
‘‘woman movement” is primarily due to man’s own 
failure to sustain the part assigned him in the old 
feudal relation of the sexes. Miss Bisland asserts that 
woman prefers this old relation and that if man were 
willing she would always maintain it—if the days of 
chivalry are past man has no one to blame but himself. 

The Rev. Dr. Meades defines the mission of Zionism 
as the founding of a model government, a model state 
of society, and a model system of education. The gov- 
ernment will be a confederation or republic ; the ruler 
will regard himself as the viceroy of God ; church and 
state will be separate, ‘‘each supreme in its own domain 
and both working for the same ends.” Society will be 
based on the Jewish code of morality. Education will 
be provided for the brain, the hand, and the heart. 

In an article on ‘Distant Possessions” Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie assumes that the retention of the Philippines 
by the United States involves (1) the establishment of a 
despotism over the islands ; (2) the transformation of 
our nation into ‘‘a scattered and disjointed aggregate 
of widely separated and alien races ;” (3) the abandon- 
ment of the task of developing our own continent for 
that of annexing and attempting to govern far-distant 
possessions that can never be integral parts of our re- 
public. 

There is an article by ‘A Canadian Liberal” on the 
joint high commission recently appointed by the 
governments of the United States and Great Britain to 
adjust differences between the United States and 
Canada. Ex-Senator Peffer continues his papers on 
the United States Senate. Mr. Edmund Gosse calls at- 
tention to the unusual activity of Shakespeare scholars 
in 1898. In ‘‘ Notes and Comments” Mr. S. D. McCor- 
mick presents the economic view of the popular loan , 
the Rev. Dr. Battershall writes on ‘‘The Efficacy of 
Prayer in the Light of Evolution ;” and Mr. Alvan F. 
Sanborn has a word about boys’ clubs. 


THE FORUM. 


ROM the August number of the Forum we have 

selected Mr. Brooks Adams’ paper on ‘“ The Span- 

ish War and the Equilibrium of the World” for review 
and quotation elsewhere. 

Mr. Edward Farrer contributes a paper on the Anglo- 
American commission which covers essentially the same 
ground, as regards questions at issue between the 
United States and Canada, as that covered in ‘‘ A Cana- 
dian Liberal’s” discussion in the North American. 
Mr. Farrer maintains that the pelagic-sealing problem 
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can best be settled by buying out the Canadian sealers, 
whose fleet now consists of only fifty-four vessels, aggre- 
gating thirty-four hundred tons. 

Mr. James Schouler, the historian, writing on ‘“‘ New 
Constitutional Amendments,” contends that there 
should be no annexation of foreign territory to the 
United States, nor even the admission of a new State 
to the Union, without a referendum of some sort to 
the people of the United States, and their consent by a 
majority vote to such annexation or admission. 

Mr. T. J. J. See, who speaks with the authority of an 
expert astronomer, expresses the opinion that a giant 
telescope, in order to have its future insured, should be 
located in Peru or northern Chile, where the visible 
heavens are least explored, and the climate is one of the 
best known, from an astronomer’s point of view. 

The Hon. George L. Rives sets forth the need of a 
permanent American diplomatic service, especially un- 
der the new conditions that confront the United States 
as a world power. To the argument that it is essential, 
in our system of government, that our representatives 
abroad should be in full political sympathy with the 
executive, Mr. Rives replies by showing that even now 
this rule often ceases to be applied when an emergency 
requires the services of specially qualified men, as in 
the case of the appointment of Mr. Straus as our minis- 
ter to Turkey, of General Merritt as Governor of the 
Philippines, and of Prof. John B. Moore as Assistant 
Secretary of State. 

The Hon. John Ball Osborne, secretary of the reci- 
procity commission, describes the development of the 
reciprocity policy. Maj. J. W. Powell tells ‘‘How a 
Savage Tribe is Governed.” Mr. S. L. Thurlow summa- 
rizes the significant facts in the defeat of the Spanish 
Armada of 1588. Prof. J. H. Hyslop reviews certain 
important mediumistic phenomena as reported by the 
Society for Psychical Research. The second paper on 
Austria-Hungary under Francis Joseph’s reign in the 
series contributed by Albert von Schiffle appears in this 
number of the Forum. 

We have quoted in another department from Prof. 
Brander Matthews’ article on ‘‘ New Trials for Old Fa- 
vorites.” 





THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


N the Contemporary for August Mr. J. A. Hobson 
writes with much conviction and more statistics 
upon the fallacy of supposing that conquest is essential 
to the extension of trade. He denies that trade follows 
the flag, and maintains that the result of the last twen- 
ty-five years of British imperialism conclusively proves 
that trade does not expand in proportion as the fron- 
tiers of the empire are extended. Mr. Hobson is 
strongly opposed even to the policy of the open door, 
for he says : 

‘Now, this use of the instruments of force in order to 
win foreign trade is a violation of the primary princi- 
ples of free trade, and if the Liberal party consent to or 
condone it, they abrogate all rightful claim to be free- 
traders. The issue, in a word, is between external ex- 
pansion of markets and of territory on the one hand 
and internal social and industrial reforms upon the 
other ; between a militant imperialism animated by the 
lust for quantitative growth as a means by which the 
governing and possessing classes may retain their mo- 
nopoly of political power and industrial supremacy, and 
a peaceful democracy engaged upon the development of 
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its national resources in order to secure for all its mem- 
bers the conditions of improved comfort, security, and 
leisure essential for a worthy national life. This is no 
rhetorical antithesis, but the plain and very practical 
issue which Cobden and his friends strove to place be- 
fore the Liberal party half a century ago. The refusal 
to face this issue, the adoption instead of a half-hearted 
and inconsistent free-trade policy, has crippled the 
principles and grievously impaired the working effi- 
ciency of Liberalism.” 


THE NAZARENE AS A DEMOCRAT. 


The Rev. S. Baring-Gould, writing on ‘Christ and 
the Appeal to the People,” sets forth with some detail 
the social conditions at Christ’s advent. The Pharisees 
had succeeded in creating a cultured caste which treated 
the immense majority of the population as sinners, to 
whom it was unlawful even to do a kindness. When 
Christ mixed with these sinners and identified himself 
with them the Pharisees felt that disfranchised democ- 
racy had found a leader : 

‘“‘The Pharisees were well aware that a battle a ou- 
trance was declared. They would be squeezed out of 
existence by the Sadducees on one side and by the rising 
power of the people on the other. Such was the situa- 
tion. The Pharisees recognized its gravity—either they 
or the innovator must be destroyed. That was why 
they resolved on the death of Christ. It is to misinter- 
pret the condition of affairs to represent to one’s self 
Christ as merely a preacher of great religious truths. 
The truths he taught were religious, indeed, but they 
were explosive, ready to alter the entire social condition 
of Jewdom and change its political state as well. They 
were subversive of the entire system of the rabbis; the 
upsetting of the work of Ezra and his followers.” 


THE PROSPECTS OF AUSTRALIAN FEDERATION. 


Sir Julius Vogel, discussing the results of the plébis- 
cite in Australia on the subject of federation and ex- 
amining the correspondence which subsequently passed 
between the prime ministers, does not lose heart. He 
Says: 

‘‘ Looked at as a whole, this correspondence does not 
encourage any hope that an early federation can be 
effected to include New South Wales. Even were it 
possible to maneuver that colony into a combination at 
the present time, we have already given reasons why 
the proceeding should be hazardous. In the endeavor 
to carry out great measures of public policy care should 
always be taken to stop short of exerting excessive 
pressure on unwilling participants. In this case it is 
evident that patience will sooner or later secure the end 
in view. If three or four of the colonies combine, the 
machinery of federation will be set in motion and the 
means be available to enter into definite agreements 
with New South Wales and Queensland.” 


A QUARTER OF A CENTURY IN EAST LONDON. 


Canon Barnett surveys the result of the last twenty- 
five years’ progress in East London. He says: 

“A look backward over twenty-five East London 
years discovers the growth and decay of things good 
and bad. The end is better than the beginning. It 
may be that the love of excitement has grown and the 
sense of reverence decayed, but during the same time 
there has been a growth of order and of mutual consid- 
eration, a.decay of brutality and of superstition. The 
change has been for good.” 
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Among the agencies which have contributed most to 
the betterment of things, he puts in the first place the 
school board and in the second place the dockers’ strike. 
Among other agencies he gives a high place to those 
whose ideal was to secure the best forall. These per- 
sons appear to have had their headquarters at Toynbee 
Hall. 
OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. A. L. Cotton, in an article entitled ‘‘The Kelm- 
seott Press and the New Printing,” indulges in the 
dream that we are on the eve of a revival of the art of 
typography ; ‘“‘A Financial Journalist” expounds ‘“‘ The 
Art of Blackmail,” which is very difficult to distinguish 
from the art of bribery and corruption; Mr. F. M. 
Hueffer writes on Sir Edward Burne-Jones ; and the 
Dean of Canterbury has a paper upon ‘“ The Likeness of 
Christ.” 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


HERE are fourteen articles in the August number 

of the Nineteeth Century, all of a fairly average 

miscellaneous nature, but none of them calling for 
special attention. 


REMINISCENCES OF MR. GLADSTONE. 


In this paper, which is entitled ‘‘ Mr. Gladstone and 
His Party,” Sir Wemyss Reid recalls the way in which 
Mr. Gladstone received the fatal blow dealt at his cause 
by the Parnell divorce case : 

“The Parnell divorce case changed the whole politi- 
cal situation. Up to that moment the home-rule cause 
seemed to be advancing to an assured and early tri- 
umph. In an hour it was thrown back so far that it 
again became nothing more than a forlorn hope. It was 
my privilege to spend an hour alone with Mr. Glad- 
stone on the very day on which he received a certain 
deputation of Irish Nationalist members, overwhelmed 
by the horror of the new situation, which found the 
Parnellite party in open antagonism to Mr. Parnell. It 
was a most critical and tragical moment in the history 
of the cause, in the history of Liberalism, and in the 
history of Mr. Gladstone. Yet never did I see him more 
absolutely self-controlled, more calm or composed, than 
he was at that moment. The business I had with him 
had no connection with the politics of the day, and to 
politics he never referred. <All around him political 
London was bubbling over with excitement and agita- 
tion. Yet in the library at Carlton House Gardens 
everything was as tranquil as though it had been the 
home of a student to whom public affairs were a sealed 
book.” 

OXFORD UNDERGRADUATES OF 1898. 


The warden of Merton College, writing on ‘‘ The Uni- 
versity of Oxford in 1898,” discourses more or less dis- 
cursively upon the various changes that have been 
brought about in the university in the course of the 
century. The following tribute to the character of the 
undergraduate is worth noting : 

‘‘Upon the whole, it may be said with confidence that 
Oxford undergraduates, as a class, are more virtuous, 
better conducted, and better informed than their prede- 
cessors in the reign of George III., though it must be 
added in justice that they get their virtue and their 
knowledge on easy terms. .. . But it may be doubted 
whether that strength of character and independence 
of intellect which is developed by hardship and stern 
discipline is not less common than in the olden days.” 
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HOW TO COPE WITH LEAD-POISONING. 


Miss Gertrude Tuckwell, in an article upon ‘“ Com- 
mercial Manslaughter,” gives a horrible account of the 
murderous results of lead-poisoning in the industries of 
the potteries. She says: 

“Special rules apportioning fairly responsibility as 
between employer and employed should be drafted, and 
the home secretary should be given additional powers 
enabling him to put them immediately into force, in- 
stead of, as at present, submitting them to the very 
employers for whose government they are created. 
But whatever other course is adopted, it is obvious that 
we must do away with the use of the raw lead. Inves- 
tigation shows that by fusing the lead a practically 
harmless glaze can be obtained.” 


THE TAXATION OF GROUND VALUES. 


Sir Edward Sassoon undertakes to point out the fal- 
lacy in the panacea of Henry George. He maintains 
that few things could be devised more disastrous for the 
welfare of the community at large than the single tax, 
or even than the imposition of further taxes upon 
ground values: 

“To single out ground values for especial taxation 
would therefore tend to the diminution of investment 
in house property; consequently less land would be de- 
veloped for the relief of congested populations in differ- 
ent towns, and the rents of existing ones would inevita- 
bly go up. Legislation which directly discouraged the 
employment of capital in the development of land would 
be a much greater blow to the working classes than to 
investors in building speculations.” 


THE YELLOW WOMAN JOURNALIST. 


Miss Elizabeth Banks gives a vivacious and not alto- 
gether edifying account of American yellow journalism. 
She says that the first assignment she received was to 
walk up and down in a disreputable district in order to 
be arrested as a bad character, so that she might tell 
her experiences in the lock-up over night. This she 
refused to do, but, according to her account, women re- 
porters are constantly told off on tasks of a similar na- 
ture. Altogether, Miss Banks’ account of the lot of 
the woman reporter in America is by no means cheerful. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Mr. W. H. Mallock explains why he attacked Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, his paper in brief amounting to a 
statement that he selected Mr. Spencer because he was 
the most conspicuous exponent of the fallacy which he 
wished to refute. A member of the Cuban Junta de- 
scribes the misdeeds of the Spaniards from the Cuban 
point of view. Dr. Josiah Oldfield vindicates his per- 
sistence in vegetarian diet in reply to Sir Henry Thomp- 
son. Prince Krapotkin’s paper on ‘ Recent Science” 
deals with the liquefaction of gases and the transmis- 
sion of force by electricity. 





THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


HE Fortnightly Review is a capital number, dis- 
tinguished among many other things for the 
article nominating Mr. Chamberlain to the prime min- 
istership or the Foreign Office, and the beginning of an 
extremely clever but very malicious serial which carries 
the art of lampooning to merciless lengths. 
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THE REAL ‘*CYRANO DE BERGERAC.” 


Mr. Joseph Knight introduces a novelty into the end- 
less series of articles upon the play which was brought 
out last month at the London Lyceum by attempting 
to depict the real Cyrano de Bergerac, who was a very 
different person from the Cyrano who was placed on 
the stage. Mr. Knight says: 

‘‘Whatever may have been the extravagances, the 
mannerisms, and the faults of Cyrano, he was a man of 
high intellect and not a buffoon ; he was in scientific 
knowledge far in advance of his time, and he is to be 
remembered among the most fearless advocates of free- 
dom of thought. His friends were men of capacity and 
eminence.” 

MR. HENLEY’S BYRON. 


Mr. Walter Sichel, in an article entitled ‘‘The Two 
Byrons,” devotes several pages to a merciless exposition 
of the shortcomings of Mr. Henley’s edition of Byron. 
Mr. Sichel says that in Mr. Henley’s edition he looked 
not only for a right and enlightened view of Byron him- 
self, but also for a perfection of detail in contemporary 
delineation, for breadth of interpretation, and for finish. 
He declares that in all cases he has been woefully dis- 
appointed, in none perhaps more than the last. He then 
proceeds to expose the more glaring of the blemishes 
upon which he bases his criticism, and declares that no 
one will, after investigation, accuse him either of 
pedantry or of cavil. It is useless to follow him through 
all the examples which he gives of inaccuracy, sloven- 
liness, and lack of insight. He concludes by expressing 
a wish that Mr. Henley had approached this enterprise 
with a little more care, a little more research, a keener 
penetration, and a deeper sense of responsibility. Mr. 
Sichel’s estimate of Byron is stated at some length. We 
only quote one sentence : 

“The keynote to Byron’s character is predominant 
sincerity. It has often struck us that in his inborn 
isolation, his unreined rebelliousness, his warped af- 
fections, his sense of variance with his time, his blend 
of pride and communicativeness, his moody madness 
and passionate despair, his magnanimity and his sensi- 
tiveness, above all, in his native hatred of shams, he 
resembles Hamlet.” 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Mr. William Archer devotes a few pages to a very 
eulogistic account of a Shropshire poet, one A. E. 
Housman, in whose tiny book, ‘‘A Shropshire Lad,” 
Mr. Archer declares Mr. Housman has compressed 
much of the essence and savor of life, his note of in- 
tense feeling uttering itself in language of unadorned, 
uncontorted truth. The topics of this poet are a singu- 
lar pessimism, a dogged but not exultant patriotism, 
and a wistful cynicism. The inevitable article on Sir 
Edward Burne-Jones is written by Mr. William Sharp. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 
LSEWHERE we have quoted from Mr. Arnold 
White's article on ‘‘The Russian Bogy” and from 
Mr. Frank ‘lt. Bullen’s “Reminiscence of Manila,” in 
the National Review for August. 

The editor, Mr. L. J. Maxse, devotes twenty pages of 
this number to an examination of M. Cavaignac’s vin- 
dication of Captain Dreyfus. He declares in conclusion 
that if in the light of the German and Italian military 


attachés’ statements M. Cavaignac’s speech represents 
the final decision of the Brisson cabinet on the Dreyfus 
question, they combine with a barbarous contempt for 
law a barbarous hatred of justice. 

In summing up his ‘‘ Second Impressions of the War” 
Vice-Admiral Colomb, of the British navy, says : 

“According to my view, Spain’s original policy 
should have been to send out to Cuba every torpedo 
boat and vessel she could lay her hands on. The whole 
strength of the idea of the torpedo boat is its defensive 
power; and it is a distinct loss to all nations that when 
this war closes the value of the torpedo boat and vessel 
must remain theoretical. But the'strongest impression 
of allthat Iam left with is the mistake that a country 
like Spain can make in expending her money on the 
naval forces of attack, when it is the forces of defense 
that she is almost always sure to require. In this re- 
spect a very old impression is contirmed. A shipbuild- 
ing programme without a strategical bottom to it will 
certainly, when it comes to be tried, result in a waste: 
of money, if it does not court a quick and easy ruin.” 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


There are two articles upon continental subjects, one 
by Mr. W. H. Dawson upon the German elections and 
the other by the Marquis de Viti de Marco on ‘“ The 
Recent Insurrection in Italy.” The Italian article is 
written by a Liberal who believes in liberty, and thinks 
that more liberty is the one thing that Italy requires. 
Mr. Dawson thinks the German elections are impor- 
tant, although not sensational. Their chief importance 
is because they have rebuked the agrarian movement 
and have secured peace for the mercantile interests 
and activities of the country for five years to come. 


THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


HERE is little that is especialiy notable in the 
Westminster for August, but there are several 
brief articles on topics of current interest. 

Mr. Ramsden Balmforth contributes an article on 
“The Present Political Situation in Cape Colony,” in 
which he gives some account of the problems which the 
impending elections for the Legislative Assembly are 
expected to solve. The coming elections are the first 
that have been held since the Jameson raid, and will be 
the first effective means of testing to what extent the 
racial and party prejudices it awakened will influence 
the government of the colony. Mr. Balmforth points 
out that the shifting of parties has by no means the 
same result in Cape Colony as in England. The gov- 
ernment of the Cape is not a party government. Even 
though defeated on some important question it may 
still continue in office, simply accepting and obeying 
the dictates of the House on that particular question, 
and it may even continue the administration of the 
country without a confessed majority of adherents. 
The index of the present situaticn lies in the fact, that 
not one of the groups in Parliament is strong enough to 
form a government. 

Mr. W. C. Copeland writes a short article on the An- 
glo-American alliance. He thinks that the benefits to 
the Americans from the war will be moral as well as 
material, and seems to think that there is at least as 
much room for moral as material improvement. Hith- 
erto there has been a lack of broad issues and serious 
problems in the United States. With politics raised to 
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a higher level the personnel of representative bodies 
will be improved. Mr. Copeland says that any alliance 
with America must be founded on a system of give and 
take. He proposes that the United States should come 
within the Penny Postal Union. ‘‘H.G K.” follows 
this up with an even shorter article on ‘‘The Monroe 
Doctrine.” He is by nomeans as optimistic as Mr. Cope- 
land, but sees in the Monroe doctrine a snare which, 
by acquiescence, England has set for herself. He says: 

‘Tf the United States Government can absorb a Span- 
ish island because it disapproves of the administration, 
there is nothing to prevent similar action in regard to 
Jamaica, whatever be the case in Canada, which is 
doubtless of a somewhat different kind.” 

Mr. J. Lionel Tayler contributes a very abstract 
article on ‘‘ Education and the National Welfare.” Mr. 
Tayler has not much opinion of the present system of 
education, which, he thinks, tends to dwarf mental 
power, owing to the examination terror. He believes 
that true education should foster the natural prefer- 
ences of individuals for special branches of knowledge. 
Morality should not be the sole factor in education ; 
progress should be the object in view. 

Mr. R. Didden writes on ‘*The True Secret of Mr. 
Gladstone’s Greatness and Influence.” Hesays: ‘Mr. 
Gladstone’s great influence and popularity are due 
neither to his prodigious learning nor to the accidental 
circumstance that his theological opinions were more or 
less in harmony with orthodox Christianity. They are 
due to the noble and unselfish life which he led ;_ to his 
transcendent honesty, simplicity, and probity ; to his 
intense abhorrence of all that savored of meanness, 
selfishness, corruption, tyranny, and oppression ; to his 
sympathy with the toiling millions and the practical 
assistance he rendered to afflicted and downtrodden 
peoples.” 

Mr. G. O. S. Pringle writes a short and unenlight- 
ening article on ‘‘Mill’s Humanity.” ‘E. M. R.” con- 
tributes a vindication of Mr. Tree's interpretation of 
Mark Anthony, which he considers is carefully thought- 
out and ‘shines like a polished jewel in a really perfect 
and superb fitting.” There is a very long and elaborate 
article on the Smithsonian Institution at Washington. 
Mr. Thomas Bradfield writes an appreciative criticism 
of Mr. Hall Caine; he thinks Mr. Caine is better when 
dealing with simple characters and simple scenes than 
when treating of the complexities of civilized life. Mr. 
T. M. Hopkins gives some ‘‘ Political Counsel to the 
Working Man.” Practicalness, combination, and prog 
ress are the three secrets. Mr. Angus Mackay writes 
‘On the Interpretation of Emily Bronté,” whose poetry 
he deals with in the most appreciative way. The last 
article in the number is written by Mr. Robert Ewen, 
who reviews the British budget for this year. Mr. 
Ewen thinks there is nothing in the budget to favor 
the working classes. He thinks there should have been 
a reduction in the tea duty, which would not only have 
given a benefit to tea-drinkers, but would have given 
the millions in India, Ceylon, and China the means of 
doing a larger trade with Great Britain. 





CORNHILL. 


¢é ORNHILL” for August is an admirable num- 
ber, full of brilliant writing, valuable infor- 
mation, and vivacious interest. Mr. Fitchett is at his 


best in the anniversary sketch of Marlborough at Blen- 
heim. He warmly rejects Southey’s disparagement of 
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this ‘‘famous victory.” It not only, argues Mr. Fitch- 
ett, destroyed the belief that the French soldiery was 
invincible ; it ‘‘shattered absolutely and finally the at- 
tempt of Louis XIV. to establish a sort of universal 
empire.” For Louis XIV. was a sort of advance copy 
of Napoleon. ‘To concentrate Europe in France, 
France in Paris, and Paris in himself, was the ideal of 
Louis XIV., exactly as it was of Napoleon.” And it 
was the victory at Blenheim which ‘secured for the 
Anglo-Saxon race that opportunity of free development 
which has made the empire of to-day possible.” 

Canon Staveley tries to extenuate the Irish policy of 
the British Government in 1798 by a study of the hu- 
mane Sir John Moore, who took part in the suppression 
of the rebellion. Dr. John Todhunter furnishes a de- 
lightful piece of philological gossip on ‘Reading a 
Dictionary.” Mr. A. J. Butler gives some fearful 
glimpses of ‘‘The Retreat from Moscow, by one of the 
Old Guard,” Sergeant Bourgogne, whose diary has only 
recently been published. The horrors experienced by 
the rank and file are luridly because simply depicted. 
A. L. Stevenson contributes a facetious account of a 
townsman’s methods with a country garden. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
HE Edinburgh Review for July opens with a long 
and carefully written survey of ‘‘The Internal 
Crisis in Austria-Hungary.” The writer is by no means 
a pessimist, but strongly inclines to the belief that the 
way out for the dual empire is in a further develop- 
ment of duality into federalism. According to the 
scheme which he favors he would split the Cisleithan 
kingdom into three, so that Austria-Hungary would in 
future consist of a federation of four. ‘To carry out 
such a scheme it is necessary, he admits, tl at there 
should be a great imperial statesman who would recon- 
cile the conflicting ambitions of the various nationali- 
ties. Francis Joseph he dismisses as not equal to such 
a task. 

‘‘ Austria would have to be broken up into the divi- 
sions into which it most naturally falls, both ethno- 
logically and geographically—viz., Galicia and the 
Bukovina, the kingdom of Bohemia, including Mo- 
ravia and Silesia, German Austria, including the Ital- 
ian Tyrol and Trieste, and the South Slav provinces.” 


FAIRY TALES AS LITERATURE. 


This is an essay nominally based upon Andrew Lang’s 
parti-colored fairy books, but dealing chiefly with the 
Italian, French, and German varieties, the Italian 
favole, the French contes, and the German Miéirchen. 
The latter, the true Mdrchen, are the first-born among 
stories, and, says the reviewer, not born for death. 
They have an abiding mission in the cultivation and 
the development of the imagination of the world. 
Whatever value they may have as folk-lore, “‘the fairy 
tales themselves will fulfill their own mission in the 
abiding-place of their best beloved. They will open the 
nursery window upon a landscape so wide that beside 
it earth’s widest panoramas are as a narrow cell. They 
will enlarge the circumference of the imagination toits 
utmost limit.” 

BRITISH POLICY IN CHINA. 

The writer of the article on “ British Policy in China” 
gives forth a somewhat uncertain sound. He is not 
very friendly to Russia, but he is very far from being 
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as rabid as most of those who support his general line. 
For instance, he says : 

‘“‘That no one but ourselves is to forward the exten- 
sion of Chinese railroads is, in truth, a specimen of 
protectionist prejudice very unbecoming to this coun- 
try. Weare contending for a fair field and no favor, 
and we may well rest content that if we can obtain this, 
British trading enterprise will more than hold its own.” 

NAVAL DEFENSE PAST AND PRESENT. 

The writer of this article takes the career of Admiral 
Duncan, Earl of Camperdown, as the text upon which 
he preaches a sermon as to the codrdination of the Brit- 
ish army and navy in the work of national defense. He 
is not of the extreme school of naval alarmists, and he 
is content with a navy which would enable England to 
meet, with a probable certainty of success, the com- 
bined fleets of any two of the naval powers. 


THE DINING SOCIETIES OF LONDON. 


This article, while nominally a review of Cust and 
Colvin’s “ History of the Society of Dilettanti,” gives a 
good deal of information about the great dining soci- 
eties, at which the most agreeable talkers in London 
are periodically collected. These societies, of which the 
eutside public hears little or nothing, are all private 
and exclusive in their nature. They are five in num- 
ber—namely : 

“The Dilettanti Society, The Club, Nobody’s Club, 
the Literary Society, and Grillion’s Club. The consti- 
tution of these various bodies is not uniform. The Lit- 
erary Society and Nobody’s Club have permanent presi- 
dents, who regularly preside at their dinners. Each 
member of The Club, on the contrary, takes his turn in 
presiding ; the Dilettanti and Grillion’s select at each 
of their meetings one of their members, whom they 
place in the chair.” 

The Dilettanti Society is more than one hundred and 
sixty years old. It was first founded by a group of 
young noblemen and men of wealth who had traveled 
in Italy; and no person to this day is admitted as a 
member who has not either traveled in Italy or upon 
some other classic ground outside. The Club was 
founded in 1764, and had Dr. Johnson, Burke, Gold- 
smith, and Sir Joshua Reynolds among its original 
members. During the last eighty years its members 
have included fifteen prime ministers, including Mr. 
Gladstone, Lord Salisbury, and Lord Rosebery. The 
Literary Society is younger than The Club, and is 
chiefly recruited from the law and the churches, being 
strong in judges and bishops. Grillion’s takes its name 
from the fact that its original members dined for three 
or four years in succession at Grillion’s Hotel. Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe, Sir Thomas Acland, and Sir 
Robert Inglis were among its more prominent members 
in its early days. It has for many years been a tradi- 
tion that the majority of successive cabinets should al- 
ways sit round its table. Its membership, like that of 
the Literary Society, varies between thirty and forty. 
Nobody’s Club, or the Club of Nobody’s Friends, was 
founded in 1807 by William Stevens, who was in the 
hosiery businessin London. It has fifty-nine members, 
and for eighty years its presidents have either been 
notable barristers or judges. 


RIVAL SCHEMES OF SEWAGE. 


In the article on “The Purification of Sewage and 
Water” a careful description is given of the different 


methods of purifying sewage by bacteriological filters 
as opposed to purification by sewage farm. The writer 
thus sums up the comparative merits of the rival 
schemes : 

‘If there is plenty of land and there are favorable 
conditions of levels of site and of soil, broad irrigation 
will be the best means of sewage disposal. But where 
these favorable conditions do not prevail one or other 
form of bacteriological filter will give a clear effluent, 
and so prevent the pollution of the streams.” 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


The paper on “‘ Aristotle’s Theory of Poetry and Fine 
Art” is founded on the second edition of Professor Butch- 
er’s book on the subject, which the reviewer says offers 
a critical text and a translation of the highest merit, 
while the essays elucidate, with singular and luminous 
tact, opinions which are often obscure and not always 
consistent. 

The article on ‘‘ Two Centuries of French Art” has 
been suggested by the fact that there are this year to 
be found in London elements for a more comprehensive 
study and appreciation of French art in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries than have ever been united 
there before. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


HE Quarterly Review for July is a very solid pub- 
lication, scholarly, erudite, but hardly calculated 
to attract many readers at this season of the year. 


THE BACONIAN THEORY OF SHAKESPEARE. 


The writer of the article on ‘‘ Shakespeare and Bacon” 
devotes several pages to somewhat good-humored ridi- 
cule of those persons who are convinced that Bacon 
wrote Shakespeare. He says: 

‘““The Baconian creed, of course, is scouted equally by 
special students of Bacon, by special students of Shake- 
speare, and by all persons who devote themselves to 
sound literature.” 

After examining in detail some of the arguments 
upon which the Baconian theory is based, the reviewer 
concludes his article as follows : 

‘“ We do not profess to work miracles nor hope to con- 
vert a single Baconian. Our modest endeavor is to 
illustrate the nature and growth of belief among the 
‘less than half educated.’ Incapable of believing in 
genius, they are capable of believing in the paradoxes 
of their untaught leaders, in the audaciously ignorant 
assertions or impudent suppressions of which we have 
offered examples.” 


A TRIBUTE TO AN AMERICAN SCHOLAR. 


The writer of the article on ‘‘English and Scottish 
Ballads” takes as his text two books, both of which 
have been published in Boston—one, Dr. Child’s five- 
volume edition of English and Scottish popular ballads, 
and the other, Mr. Francis B. Gummere’s selection of 
“Old English Ballads.” The reviewer praises very 
highly the work of Professor Child. He was qualified 
for his task as no living man is qualified ; and, he adds, 
‘profound learning, the most minute and careful study 
of details, and a fine literary instinct meet in it, and 
Professor Child’s ‘English and Scottish Ballads’ must 
take rank as the final and definitive collection.” 
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WHAT SCHLIEMANN ACHIEVED. 


In the article entitled ‘‘The Spade in Prehistoric 
Greece,” the reviewer exults in the immense achieve- 
ments of Schliemann. He says: 

“Tn this study of prehistoric Greece the labors of a 
single man have worked as sudden and extraordinary a 
change as any science has experienced. They may be 
said, indeed, to have created an archeology altogether 
new.” 

His discoveries at Mycene “ revealed a world hitherto 
undreamed of, lying behind Greek history as all but 
one or two scholars saw and showing evidence of a long 
process of development.” 

As the result of what he had unearthed others set to 
work, and ‘“‘through their efforts the revelation made 
by Schliemann at Hissarlik and Mycene soon acquired 
far wider relations than he or any one else contemplated 
in 1876; and twenty succeeding years have brought an 
uninterrupted series of new discoveries, too many to be 
detailed here, which have changed the whole face of the 
prehistoric problem.” 

The reviewer then proceeds to examine whether or not 
the Mycenean civilization was identical with the civili- 
zation described in the ‘‘Iliad.” He comes to the con- 
clusion that ‘‘the result of inquiry into Homer leads to 
the negative conclusion, important enough so far as it 
goes, that the Mycenzean civilization was not Hellenic 
as that name was afterward understood.” 


SOME RESULTS OF THE WAR. 


The article on the United States and Spain is chiefly 
important for the reflection with which it concludes: 

“The effect will react upon our policy in every direc- 
tion. With a friendly America, concession in Ireland 
and the remedy of ali just grievances, even of grievances 
which do not seem substantial, become safe and expe- 
dient. We do not desire to disinter the carcass of home 
rule or to exaggerate the influence of the Irish in the 
United States, but to do what can be done to propitiate 
American opinion. In Central America will shall look 


THE FRENCH AND 


REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 


T is remarkable that there is nothing in the Revue 
des Deux Mondes for July about the Anglo-French 
agreement so painfully arrived at with reference to the 
long-standing questions at issue between the two coun- 
tries in West Africa. In other respects the Revue ap- 
pears to be, if anything, a little above its usual high 

standard. 

A FRENCH VIEW OF GLADSTONE. 


M. de Pressensé’s article on Gladstone is written with 
all the great critic’s charm of style, and it is not his 
fault that the views which he expresses lack, to a con- 
siderable extent, the merit of novelty. After a bril- 
liant biographical sketch, M. de Pressensé concludes 
with an appreciation of which the following are the 
most interesting points : 

“Better than any one among his contemporaries, 
Gladstone embodied the England: of his time. The 
unity of that life appears beneath all its variations. 
Gladstone was a great Liberal, a Radical, the man of 
progress and of the people, because he remained a Con- 
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forward without uneasiness to the American control of 
the interoceanic canal, which is a certainty of the re- 
moter future.” 

The article on ‘“‘The International Ferment” touches 
on the same question, but the writer says nothing com- 
parable in importance to the above extract. 





COSMOPOLIS. 


rr Cosmopolis for August Mr. W. Miller writes on 

“The Regeneration of Greece,” taking the ground 
that the Greeks are by no means likely to realize their 
ideals so far as to become the heirs of the Turk in Mace- 
donia and on the Bosphorus, but that it is quite possible 
for Greece, as she is to become a prosperous and well- 
administered country. He indicates as desirable re- 
forms the improvement of the judiciary and police, the 
separation of the army from politics, the establishment 
of a permanent civil service, the proper care of the prov- 
inces, and the decentralization of thegovernment. The 
initiative, he says, must devolve on the King. 

Inacriticism of Gabriel d’ Annunzio Virginia M. Craw- 
ford says: 

‘“We have been told that d’Annunzio is the center of a 
new renaissance, the herald of a new dawn, the founder 
of a new school in the history of Italian literature. I 
cannot for a moment think that he is all this. Rather 
he is the most brilliant flower of decadence, a beautiful 
poisonous growth, the product, like his own heroes, of a 
great nation fallen upon evildays. His writing destroys 
—it does not build up. It could not inspire a great 
cause or stimulate to high spiritual ideas.” 

Still, putting aside all ethical considerations, it is 
conceded that much is due to d’Annunzio. 

“There is in his writing a subtle quality to which no 
extract, and above all no translation, can do justice, an 
exquisite fluidity which carries the reader forward in a 
rhythmical progression. And it is for d’Annunzio’s 
sense of style that we forgive him all his sins of omis- 
sion.” 


ITALIAN REVIEWS. 


servative in the deep and vital sense of the word. It is 
because he believed with all his soul in the solidity of 
the social and political institutions of England that he 
dared to contend against abuses and to erect a splendid 
edifice of bold reforms. It is because he had faith in 
the people and in the throne, in the masses and in the 
classes, that he seemed sometimes to shake the very 
foundations of the state. ... And now what will re- 
main of his work? From a political point of view he 
apparently leaves the Liberal party in evil case and all 


the causes which he served compromised. .. . There 
will remain of this man’s long life something precious 
which will never be lost. . . . It is not only—though I 


should be far from despising that—the example of a 
whole existence of honor and purity ; it is, above all, a 
lesson of the highest utility for our time. Gladstone 
was born an opportunist, but an opportunist with a 
conscience. . . . He showed the whole amount of con- 
science that there can be in a statesman.” 

THE FRENCH CONGO AND THE FREE STATE. 


Comte Henri de Castries has an interesting article on 
the French Congo and the Congo Free State apropos ta 
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M. Pauliat’s report on the whole colonial problem in 
France. The Count exhibits in a clear and frequently 
amusing manner some of the extraordinary conse- 
quences of King Leopold’s double character as King of 
the Congo Free State and King of the Belgians. In- 
deed, the story goes that a wag once thoughtfully 
chalked up on the gate of one of his majesty’s palaces 
for the information of the public: ‘‘ Knock twice for 
the Congo.” Full justice is done to M. de Brazza’s 
services as the creator of the French Congo. The 
Count considers that in the twentieth century Belgium 
will become, thanks to King Leopold, a great colonial 
power. Count de Castries, perceiving that England is 
already mistress of the Nile and of the Niger, earnestly 
warns his countrymen of the danger of allowing Eng- 
land to acquire the command of the Congo, the third 
great waterway of Africa. He perceives that the Free 
State is too great an anomaly from an international 
point of view for its existence to be prolonged indefi- 
nitely, and he considers that even a partial break-up of 
this vast domain would be more to the profit of Eng- 
land than of France. 


LEGAL TIME IN FRANCE. 


It will be remembered that last February the French 
Chamber adopted a bill making the legal time in France 
and Algeria the same as Greenwich time, and M. Dastre 
seizes the opportunity to bring forth the stores of his 
learning on the whole subject from the earliest period 
down to the present day. This setting back of the 
French clock by nine minutes twenty-one seconds will, 
says M. Dastre. create an abnormal hour of sixty-nine 
minutes, but that is a trifle to what France has suffered 
in the past. In 1582 the French only had twenty days 
in the month of December. The advantage, if not of a 
universal time, at any rate of a universal system of time, 
is so obvious that one is surprised to learn that France is 
really the last country to hold out against it, for Spain 
and Portugal have only been prevented by France’s re- 
sistance from adopting it. 


THE FUTURE OF AUSTRIA AND EUROPE. 


In the second July number M. Charles Eenoist dis- 
wusses the future of Austria and of Europe. He brings 
into prominence the extreme difficulty for Austria-Hun- 
gary of continuing in her present state, and at the same 
time the necessity of having an Austria in Europe. 
The question of Austria-Hungary is bound up with the 
Eastern question, just as Europe is bound to maintain 
the integrity of the Ottoman Empire whatever may be 
the internal disturbances of Turkey. M. Benoist dis- 
cusses three principal methods of dealing with the 
Austro-Hungarian problem: 1. To convert the dualism 
of the last thirty years—A ustria-Hungary—into a trial- 
ism by the simple addition of Bohemia, It is to be feared 
that such an arrangement contains in itself no seeds of 
permanence. Though it would be based on certain more 
or less evident historic rights, it would be sure to irri- 
tate, each from their own point of view, the Poles of 
Galicia, the Italians of Trentin, of the Tyrol, and of 
Kiistenland, and the Slovenes of Carinthia and Carni- 
ola, while Hungary would assuredly complain bitterly. 
From an international point of view, also, it is clear 
that Austria and Hungary would be inevitably drawn 
toward Germany, while Bohemia would be drawn 
toward Russia, a process rendered natural by the ge- 
ographical position of these countries. 2. Federalism. 
This would be no final solution, for the nationalities 
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would renew their internecine strife within the federal 
union, and the Slav elements, by sheer force of numbers, 
would seize the hegemony, a result which would not be 
attained without serious trouble with Germany. 3. Dis- 
solution of the monarchy, and the constitution, under 
the presidency of Hungary, of a Balkan Confederation. 
This does not seem very practical either. It is impossi- 
ble to imagine what would become of Austria, thus left 
alone in solitary weakness, while the suggested Balkan 
Confederation, based as it would be on a number of 
contradictory national ideas, would be as inimical to 
progress as the collision of several opposing forces is 
known to be in mechanics. M. Benoist thinks that the 
crisis in Austria-Hungary is not really a parliamentary 
one, but is essentially one: of race, of geography, and of 
history. He considers that it cannot be settled so long 
as Europe would be profoundly affected by the slightest 
rearrangement, and assuredly the peace of Europe is 
of more value than the domestic welfare of the dual 
monarchy. 


EDUCATION AND SOCIETY IN CANADA. 


Madame Bentzon gives in an able paper her impres- 
sions of education and society inCanada. She describes 
the curiously Puritan rule of the old Jesuitsin Canada. 
Mgr. de Saint-Vallier imposed a sort of monastic régime 
on the Governor Denonville and his wife, forbade all 
fétes, and would not permit young girls to wear low-cut 
dresses or to dance except in presence of their mothers 
or other persons of their own sex. One gathers from 
Madame Bentzon’s article that Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s 
compromise on the Manitoba schools question was pro- 
foundly unsatisfactory to French Canadians, who re- 
garded their right to have their own teachers in their 
schools as the only means of escaping ‘‘ Anglification.” 
Nevertheless, they candidly admit that the progress 
which has characterized English rule would have been 
impossible under the excessive bureaucracy of the 
French system. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 


Among other articles it may be mentioned that 
M. Ernest Daudet continues his study of the relations 
between Louis XVIII. and the Duc Decazes; and M. 
Weiller writes on the abolition of distances by such 
modern inventions as the telephone and telegraph a 
rather alarmist paper, in which he points out to his 
countrymen that almost all the great submarine cables 
of the world are in English or American hands, and that 
in the event of a war between France and England it 
would be imposible for the government of the former to 
communicate with the commanders of distant squad- 
rons. 





REVUE DE PARIS. 


\ , YE have noticed elsewhere the article on motor 
cars in the first July number of the Revue de 
Paris. The rest of the review does not call for much 
remark. 
GERMAN WOMEN. 

M. Schirmacher has an interesting paper on the wom- 
an movement in Germany. The twenty-six and a half 
millions of women form more than half of the nation, 
and of them 75 per cent. belong to the people, 24 per 
cent. to the bourgeoisie, and 1 per cent. to the nobility. 
Of the German married women, the most common type 
is the woman whose whole mind is wrapped up in her 














household duties ; she is a faithful wife and a devoted 
mother ; books and papers do not interest her ; her talk 
is all of babies, servants, and cooking. There are, how- 
ever, a certain number, and more than is generally be- 
lieved, of wives of a higher order of intelligence. They 
are not less good housekeepers, but at the same time 
they know howto be real companions to their husbands. 
To their children they are more than mere head nurses ; 
they are real teachers. The type of the woman of the 
world, which has always existed in Germany, has be- 
come much more numerous in the last twenty-five years. 
She is not attractive ; beneath her external charm she 
is dry, positive, and practical. 

Married women in Germany do not, on the whole, look 
with favor on the woman movement. Of the three 
types mentioned, the first, convinced of the profound 
inferiority of women to men, thinks the movement 
wicked ; the second, while not condemning it, takes no 
active part in it; and the third, believing in her own 
weapons of coquetry, considers it stupid and useless, 
Among the women of the nobility the woman move- 
ment finds rather more favor, but even there the weight 
of public opinion is hard to resist. The Countess Bii- 
low von Dennewitz, the Countess von Linden, the 
Countess von Geldern, and not a few others, had to en- 
counter the strong opposition of their families before 
openly declaring themselves on the side of their sex. 
It is among the bourgeoisie that the movement finds, 
on the whole, its most fertile soil, partly owing to the 
economic changes brought about by modern industrial 
conditions, partly because the women of this class have 
suffered most in the past from the prevalent view of the 
rights and duties of their sex. It is impossible here to 
trace the efforts of some enlightened women to increase 
the educational facilities of their sex in Germany and the 
measure of success which has rewarded them. The 
movement is not an artificial one, due to the ambition 
of a few women ; it is the logical and inevitable result 
of the economic situation and of the modern spirit of 
individualism. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 


There is the inevitable study of Michelet, rendered 
topical by the recent celebrations in Paris; Prince B. 
Karageorgevitch has some picturesquely written notes 
of a tour in India; M. Faguet contributes an essay on 
Renan ; and Commandant Weil describes from a docu- 
ment which he found at the Record Office the historic 
interview of March 16, 1813, between Ferdinand IV., the 
deposed King of Sicily, and the British general Lord 
William Bentinck. The account is simply the descrip- 
tion of the interview which the Duke of Orleans (after- 
ward Louis Philippe of France) obtained from the 
King on the following day, with the addition of some 
necessary notes. 


NOUVELLE REVUE. 


HOUGH there are several articles of interest, there 
is nothing of exceptionul importance in Madame 
Adam’s review for July. 


THE ANGLO-FRENCH AGREEMENT. 


The anonymous writer who deals with colonial top- 
ics is evidently much dissatisfied with the agreement 
arrived at between England and France in regard to 
West Africa. The whole article may be commended to 
British jingoes, for the writer asks, apparently in per- 
fect good faitn, why Frenchmen should put themselves 
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to so much trouble and invest so much capital in colo- 
nial enterprise if France is always to yield to England 
as a matter of course. 


INTERVIEWING A LA FRANCAISE. 


M. de Braisne contributes two interviews, with Fran- 
cois Coppée and Henri Rochefort. The interviewer 
found Coppée in the green drawing-room of his resi- 
dence in the Rue Oudinot. Two priests—the one a 
bishop with a long white beard and the other a young 
missionary with clean-shaven face—were saying good- 
by to the great writer, who explains that the bishop is 
the uncle of Edmond Haraucourt and has served in 
Tibet. Coppée shows the interviewer round his pic- 
tures, statues, and bronzes, and talks a certain amount 
of literary gossip, but practically all that one gathers 
is that Coppée’s health is not good, that he wishes the 
Creator had made our mucous membranes of zinc, and 
that he is perpetually interrupted by visitors. Henri 
Rochefort naturally furnished more material. He ex- 
hibited to M. de Braisne his art collection, especially 
the interesting and valuable objects acquired during 
his residence in England. Rochefort uses an immense 
hall for the composition of his daily article, but there 
are no papers or books. He prefers to draw his inspira- 
tion from a Hogarth, a Claude Lorrain, a Van Ostade, 
two enormous Gillots, and a Goya, which hang on the 
walls. Rochefort was very interesting about picture- 
collecting in England. ‘‘ With 200,000 francs in Lon- 
don,” he said, ‘‘I could have made 4,000,000. The Eng- 
lish do not know how to look for things nor consequently 
to find them ; they have not got the taste of the thing. 
A young lord who gets married orders his agent to buy 
for him a gallery costing 40,000 livres, because it is the 
correct thing, and the gallery is bought. Then a crisis 
comes and he sells. He has never, never looked at it. 
Such and such a picture coming from the Mont-de- 
Piété which I got over there for 300 frances was resold 
for 50,000. My word, I put up the prices !” 


THE NAVIGABILITY OF THE LOIRE. 


M. Watbled’s paper in the second July number of the 
Nouwvelle Revue is a powerful plea for the restoration 
of its old prosperity to the Loire. He shows that in 
1855 there were four lines of steamers running between 
Orleans and Nantes, more than 10,000 boats of all kinds 
were plying on the Loire between those two towns, and 
the commerce of the Loire approached that of the Seine 
between Paris and Rouen, was much larger than that 
of the Rhone at its mouth, and was twenty times great- 
er than that of the Rhine. Now the tonnage has fallen 
to 25,000,000. M. Watbled is convinced that there need 
be no question of competition with the railroads, for in 
other parts of France the waterways and the iron roads 
share amicably the task of distributing the products of 
the country. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Among other articles must be mentioned Madame 
Adam/’s brilliantly written description of her experi- 
ences in Montenegro and M. Le Myre de Vilers’ review 
of M. Jean Carols book on Madagascar. 


THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. 


HE Italian reviews for June naturally devote con- 
siderable space to Mr. Gladstone. The Nuova 


Antologia is enabled to make public for the first time 
a memorandum of a visit paid by Gladstone to Pius 
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IX. in 1866, a copy of which was sent to and preserved 
by Baron Ricasoli, but which it has not hitherto been 
considered expedient to publish. The general impres- 
sion derived from the conversation is that at that time, 
although Pius IX. complained bitterly of the treatment 
meted out to the Church by the house of Savoy, he was 
not opposed in principle to Italian unity, and that a 
working compromise between Church and state might 
have been arrived at with a little good-will on either 
side. Unfortunately, the last thirty years have great- 
ly imbittered the antagonism between Liberals and 
Clericals. On another subject a noteworthy point in 
the conversation is that Gladstone should have re- 
marked, even at this early date, to the Pope that Eng- 
land’s gravest difficulties in the future would probably 
arise concerning Ireland, and that she would only have 
herself to blame for them. 

The Nuova Antologia (July 16) prints a long and 
exceedingly appreciative review of Dr. Richard Gar- 
nett’s ‘‘Short History of Italian Literature,” praising it 
especially for ‘‘the calm and discriminating spirit of 
criticism which inspires it and for the repeated asser- 
tion that beauty of form does not suffice without ro- 
bustness of thought.” There is also a very readable 
article on ‘‘Women and Science” by the well-known 
Senator P. Mantegazza, containing a sketch of Maria 
Agnesi, an Italian mathematical prodigy of the last 
century who ended her days as a nun. 

To an exceedingly appreciative article in the Rasseg- 
na Nazionale by Signor Brunialti, describing Glad- 
stone as “the illustrious champion of every noble and 
sacred cause,” Signor Muarchini adds a couple of pages 
on his deep religious sense, holding him up as an ex- 
ample to the Italian youth of the present day, who are 
apt to assume that liberalism and piety are necessarily 
antagonistic. 

The Rassegna Nazionale (July 16), which represents 
what may be called liberal Catholicism, prints a peti- 
tion to Leo XIII., couched in most respectful language, 
imploring him to remove the veto preventing Catholics 
from taking part in electoral contests. The document 
summarizes very effectively the terrible harm to the 
cause of religion which has arisen through the policy 
of abstention. It was in process of being signed when 
the recent troubles in Italy appeared to render its im- 
mediate presentation impolitic. 

Tothe Riforma Sociale Jacques Novikov contributes 
a striking, if somewhat patroniziny, article on ‘‘ The 
Future of the Papacy,” founded on the double assump- 
tion that Darwinism being true, it cuts the ground 
from under the feet of Catholicism, and that dogmatic 
faith is bound in the end to disappear. M. Novikov 
accepts the power of the papacy as greater than that of 
any man or any nation in the world, and expresses a 
becoming concern that it should be turned to the most 














practical account. He suggests that, having been the 
religious head in the past, the Pope should constitute 
himself the spiritual head of European civilization in 
the future. That, in a word, he should be the president 
of a federation of European states, the arbitrator of 
nations, and the maintainer of universal peace. The 
author seems to ignore the fact that when Europe is no 
longer professedly Christian there will no longer be 
any raison @’étre for the survival of papal authority. 


A SEVERE INDICTMENT OF MODERN ITALY. 


Prof. J. S. Nitti, the editor of La Riforma Sociale, 
who is perhaps the ablest student of political and eco- 
nomic problems of Italy to-day, contributes a strong 
and thoughtful article to his review on the position of 
affairs. While fully realizing the gravity of the crisis 
through which the country is passing, he condemns 
emphatically a policy of panic and repression. The 
price of bread he states to have been the immediate 
cause of the recent riots, but there are other and more 
far-reaching reasons. Discontent is rife in every part 
of the country. ‘After thirty years of peace, we have 
to-day a high rate of exchange, an enormous national 
debt, heavy taxation, customs which crush all industry 
and commerce, and, what is still worse, a most cum- 
brous and costly administration.” The professor main- 
tains that the Chamber of Deputies is not specially to 
blame for this state of affairs. It is more liberal and 
more enlightened than the country at large, but thou- 
sands are ever struggling to obtain administrative 
berths, and deputies are frequently constrained to vote 
expensive public works merely to provide for their 
clamorous supporters. The state is founded on a rad- 
ically unjust and undemocratic basis, and in self-defense 
is obliged to combat every wide aspiration toward lib- 
erty. In other countries religion and authority buttress 
each other; in Italy they are in constant antagonism. 
The state has done its utmost to eradicate the Catholic 
faith of the nation, and so to-day it cannot fall back 
upon the Church in its need. Professor Nitti points 
out that not only has the people been deprived of its 
religious ideal, but it has not even been given material 
prosperity. Protection has favored the north at the 
expense of the south, and, in spite of all Luzzatti’s 
assurances to the contrary, the present financial year 
will still show a grave deficit. In spite of this severe 
indictment of his country, Nitti is no pessimist. He 
believes in united Italy and in the house of Savoy; he 
pleads for no persecution, whether of Catholic or social- 
ist, and for a large retrenchment of unproductive ex- 
penditure in public works ; and he urges fiscal reform, 
the abolition of the hated Dazio, a wide scheme of 
decentralization, and the abandonment of vain dreams 
of national aggrandizement. 
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THE NEW BOOKS. 


RECENT 


TRAVEL. 


Yesterdays in the Philippines. By Joseph Earle Ste- 
vens. 12mo, pp. 252. New York : Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.50. 

By all odds the most timely book published in the mid- 
summer just past is Mr. Stevens’ contribution to our knowl- 
edge of the Philippine Islands. This book, it is true, would 
have been worth reading if Admiral Dewey had never at- 
tacked the Spanish squadron in Manila Bay, but it is doubt- 
ful whether many Americans would have taken the trouble 
to look at it but for the momentous events of the memorable 
first of May. Until this present year the Philippines have 
been an unknown land to nearly all of us; now we are all 
eager to learn what we can about them. Mr. Stevensderives 
his knowledge from a two-years’ residence in Manila and 
long journeys into remote island regions. He has the dis- 
tinctively American point of view, and his powers of observa- 
tion were employed to good advantage. His book is never 
serious to the point of dulness, but on the other hand the 
serious phases of Philippine life and problems are not glossed 
over. Many of the illustrations are from photographs taken 
by Mr. Stevens himself. 


Travels in Tartary, Thibet and China During the Years 
1844-5-6. By M. Huc. Translated from the French 
by W. Hazlitt. 2 vols., 8vo, pp. 344-352. Chicago: 
The Open Court Publishing Company. $2. 

At this time of revival of interest in the affairs of the far 
East the observations of the two Jesuit missionaries Huc and 
Gabet, who traveled through parts of China, Thibet, and 
Tartary more than fifty years ago are worthy of republica- 
tion. The original French and the English and German 
translations of these volumes have long been out of print. 
The present low-priced edition is due to the enterprise of the 
Open Court Publishing Company, of Chicago. 


HISTORY. 


The Nation’s Navy : Our Ships and their Achievements. 

By Charles Morris. 12mo, pp. 333. Philadelphia : 

J. B. Lippincott Company. $1.50. 

Mr. Morris has put into this book just the kind of infor- 
mation that many newspaper readers during the last four or 
five months have been seeking and have probably not found 
elsewhere so conveniently or systematically arranged. Near- 
ly two-thirds of the volume is devoted to our new navy—the 
modern battle-ship, the protected cruisers, the monitors, 
rams, torpedo-boats, armor and armament, projectiles, mines, 
and, in short, the whole mechanism of our floating batteries 
and their destructive adjuncts. The treatment of these sub- 
jects is brought well up to date, and the condition of the navy 
in the war with Spain is accurately set forth. 


Bowling Green. By Spencer Trask. 8vo, pp. 84. New 

York : G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Mr. Trask’s interesting historical sketch of a well-known 
spot in the lower portion of Manhattan Island was prepared 
as one of the *‘ Half-Moon Series” of papers relating to New 
York City. As republished, in appropriate cloth binding, il- 
lustrated from Kemble’s drawings, it must prove irresistible 
to every New Yorker who hasa thought for the ancient glories 
of his city. 

The Empire and the Papacy, 918-1273. By T. F. Tout, 

M.A. Period II. 12mo, pp. 534. New York: The 

Macmillan Company. $1.75. 


AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 


This volume gives in much greater fulness than most his- 
torical text-books the main facts of Europe’s transition from 
the Dark Ages to the Middle Ages. The author’s main pur-~ 
pose has been to narrate the history of Germany, Italy, 
France, and the Eastern Empire, with so much of the affairs 
of Scandinavia, the Baltic lands, and the Slavonic kingdoms 
of the East asare directly related to general European history 
during this period. Several helpful maps accompany the 
text. 


History of Modern Europe. By Ferdinand Schwill, 
Ph.D. With maps and genealogical tables. Crown 
8vo, pp. 450. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.50. 

A convenient book for college use prepared by one of the 
instructors in the subject at the University of Chicago. The 
series of nine maps inserted at the end of the volume should 
be especially serviceable to students. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Washington after the Revolution: 1784-1799. By 

William Spohn Baker. 8vo, pp. 416. Philadelphia : 

J. B. Lippincott Company. $2.50. 

In this volume Mr. Baker presents what is practically a 
daily record of Washington’s doings fromthe end of the 
Revolutionary War to his death. This record is made up. 
from Washington’s diary, from his correspondence, and from 
various contemporary sources. The work is on the plan of 
the Washington “Itinerary” (1777-1783) also compiled by 
Mr. Baker. 


Anti-Slavery Leaders of North Carolina. 
cer Bassett, Ph.D. Paper, 8vo, pp. 74. 
Johns Hopkins Press. 50 cents. 

A series of five biographical sketches, the most note~ 
worthy of which is that of Hinton Rowan Helper, author of 
‘““The Impending Crisis of the South,” a book which had an 
extraordinary sale just before the Civil War and greatly in- 
fluenced pubtic opinion on the slavery question. Mr. Helper 
is still living. 


William Stokes: His Life and Work (1804-1878). By 
William Stokes. 12mo, pp. 256. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $1.25. 

Sir Benjamin Collins Brodie. By Timothy Holmes. 
12mo, pp. 256. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
$1.25. 

It was to be expected that the ‘* Masters of Medicine ”’ 
series of biographies would be interesting to physicians, but 
some of the more recent volumes have been written in a way 
that can hardly fail to make them attractive to the general 
reader. The memoir of Stokes, the great Irish medical man, 
written by his son, and that of Brodie, the eminent Scotch 
surgeon, throw various side-lights on the times in which 
these men lived and labored. More than most followers of 
their profession these men had interests in other lines uf ac- 
tivity and their memoirs tell us much that is interesting 
and instructive, apart from the records of two most fruitful 
scientific careers. 

Henry of Guise, and Other Portraits. By H.C. Mac- 
dowall. 8vo, pp. 344. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $2.75. 

Three interesting biographical essays on Henry of Guise. 
Agrippa d’Aubigné, and Catherine of Navarre, respectively . 


By John Spen~ 
Baltimore : 
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The Life of Judge Jeffreys. By H. B. Irving. 8vo, pp. 

880. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $4. 

The popular prejudice against Macaulay’s heavy villain is 
deep-seated, but conscientious labors like those of Mr. Irving, 
even though they do no more than prove that the devil is less 
black than he is painted, should be encouraged; they must 
ultimately bear fruit. In the present handsome volume Mr. 
Irving has given us an elaborate study (and to a certain ex- 
tent a justification) of the best-hated man of his century. 
Three interesting portraits of Jeffreys accompany the text. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE AND ECONOMICS. 


Edited by Carl 
Chicago: Cal- 


Cases on American Constitutional Law. 
Evans Boyd, Ph.D. 8vo, pp. 689. 
laghan & Co. $8. 

In this volume the editor has brought together a number 
of the more notable decisions of the United States Supreme 
Court on points of constitutional law. The book is designed 
as an aid in the application of the ‘‘case system” of study, 
now so popular in many law schools, to the special depart- 
ment of constitutional interpretation. It seems admirably 
fitted for this purpose. 


Karl Marx and the Close of his System: A Criticism. 

By Eugen v. Béhm-Bawerk. Translated by Alice 

M. Macdonaid. 12mo, pp. 221. New York: The 

Macmillan Company. $1.60. 

This essay was written by the great Austrian economist 
as a tribute to Professor Knies. It has just been translated 
by Mps. Macdonald, and a preface by Dr. James Bonar sum- 
marizes its mostimportant points. As an exhaustive criti- 
cism of Marx and his theories it should not be overlooked by 
students of that system of economic philosophy. 


Report of the Monetary Commission of the Indianapolis 
Convention. 8vo, pp. 621. Indianapolis: H. H. 


Hanna. 

This volume, which has been prepared for publication by 
Prof. J. Laurence Laughlin, includes not only the prelimi- 
nary report of the Monetary Commission, issued early in the 
present year, but also exhaustive treatises on metallic money, 
banking, and government notes, with valuable statistical 
matter in an appendix. For the presentation of thismaterial 
in so excellent a fourm Professor Laughlin and his fellow 
members of the commission deserve the thanks of all stu- 


dents of the money question. 


The Ohio Tax Inquisitor Law. By T. N. Carver, Ph.D. 
Paper, 12mo, pp. 50. (Economic Studies, Vol. IIL., 
No. 3.) New York: The Macmillan Company. 50 
cents. ° 
Professor Carver’s study of the Ohio tax laws, published 

for the American Economic Association, covers many points 

of importance to other States. It should not be overlooked 
by members of tax commissions or other special students of 
taxation in this country. 

German Wage Theories : a History of Their Develop- 

By James W. Crook, Ph.D. Paper, 8vo, 


ment. 
New York : Columbia University. 31. 


pp. 1138. 


MISCELLANY. 


The Century Illustrated Monthly Magazine. 
November, 1897, to April, 1898. 4to, pp. 960. 
York : The Century Company. $8. 

The last completed volume of the Century contains a 
number of important articles on matters of current and 
permanent interest. ‘*The River Trip to the Klondike” is 
described by John Sidney Webb and “The Rush to the Klon- 
dike over the Mountain Passes” by Edward 8. Curtis. Col. 
Theodore Roosevelt discusses ** Fights between Ironclads,” 
with reference to their priority and significance. The famous 
gea-fight in 1879 between Chilean and Peruvian war-ships is 
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described by Claude H. Wetmore. In the series of ‘“* Heroes 
of Peace” there are illustrated articles on ‘‘ Every-Day Hero- 
ism” and ‘Heroes of the Life-Saving Service” by Gustav 
Kobbé, and ‘Heroes Who Fight Fire,” by Jacob A. Riis. 
Mrs. Sara Y. Stevenson contributes five notable papers on 
Maximilian, the ill-fated Emperor of Mexico. These are 
only a few of the interesting features of the volume. More 
extended comment was given in the REVIEW as the monthly 
numbers appeared. 


EDUCATION. 


A Brief Sketch of George Peabody, and a History of the 

Peabody Education Fund through Thirty Years. 

By J. L. M. Curry. 8vo, pp. 161. Washington’: 

Published by the Author. 

In this volume Dr. Curry gives a clear exposition of the 
aims and purposes of the Peabody Education Fund, witha 
brief account of the life and services of its founder. The 
thirty-years’ record of the fund’s administration is truly an 
inspiring one. It affords good grounds for encouragement 
regarding the South’s educational future. 


Founder’s Day at Hampton : An Address in Memory of 
Samuel Chapman Armstrong. By Francis Green- 
wood Peabody. 16mo, pp. 31. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 50 cents. 

Dr. Peabody’s Founder’s Day address at Hampton re- 
minds us of the fact that General Armstrong’s impulse to 
build up the Hampton Institute came to him from his Amer- 
ican missionary antecedents in Hawaii, where similar work 
among the natives had been carried on by his father. It is 
interesting to note that the progress of the colored race in 
the South since the Civil War owes so much to aman born 
and reared in a far-distant land which has only now come 
under the American flag. 


The History of the Lowell Institute. By Harriette 
Knight Smith. 12mo, pp. 135. Boston: Lamson, 
Wolffe & Co. $1. 

The Lowell Institute, of Boston, has existed for nearly 
sixty years, and has certainly had a most honorable record as 
an educational enterprise. On this foundation more than 
four thousand free lectures have been given by distinguished 
scientists, philosophers, and literary men. This little volume 
tells fhe story of the institute, or lectureship, from its begin- 
nings and includes lists of the lecturers and of published 
books resulting from lectures. 


The Evolution of the College Student. By William De 

Witt Hyde. 12mo, pp. 39. Boston: T. Y. Crowell 

& Co. 35 cents. 

In the preface of this little book President Hyde says: 
“This kinetoscopic picture is presented in the hope that it 
may assure over-anxious parents that not every aberration 
of their sons is either final or fatal, persuade critics of college 
administration that our problem is not so simple as tney 
seem to think, and inspire the public with the conviction, 
cherished by every college officer, that college students, with 
all their faults and follies, are the best fellows in the world, 
and that, notwithstanding much crude speculation about 
things human, and some honest skepticism concerning things 
divine, the great social institutions of family and industry 
and church and State may be safely inirusted to their true 
hearts and generous hands.”” The book is made up of a series 
of letters supposed to have been written by a college student 
to his family and sweetheart. The vital topics of college life 
are presented in a highly effective way. 


Princeton—Old and New : Recollections of Undergradu- 
ate Life. By James W. Alexander, A.M. 12mo, 
pp. 109. New York: Charles Scribner’sSons. $1.25. 
This book is sure to interest all Princeton men, and read- 

ers who never saw Princeton will be charmed by its pictures 

of college life. The illustrations, by W. R. Leigh, contribute 
in no small measure to this charm. 








THE NEW BOOKS. 


Letters on Early Education, Addressed to J. P. Greaves, 
Esq., by Pestalozzi. Translated from the German 
Manuscript. 16mo, pp. 180. Syracuse: C. W. Bar- 
deen. $1. 

These valuable letters of Pestalozzi on infant education 
and the guidance of mothers have long been out of print. 
The English translation now reprinted was published in Lon- 
don in 1827. The German originals were never published and 


are believed to be no longer in existence. 


Rousseau and Education According to Nature. By 
New York: 


Thomas Davidson. 12mo, pp. 258. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1. 
Professor Davidson has analyzed Rousseau’s philosophy 
remorselessly, but he is not blind to the service that Rousseau 
did as an agitator and a disturber of the existingorder. The 
book is a capital commentary on Rousseau’s life and ideals. 
The Development of the Child. By Nathan Oppenheim. 
12mo, pp. 296. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.25. ; 

In this volume Dr. Oppenheim discusses such topics as 
‘*The Place of the Primary School in the Development of the 
Child,” “* The Place of Religion,” ‘** The Development of the 
Child-Criminal,” ** Institutional Life,’ and ‘* The Profession 
of Maternity.’’ These essays are all highly suggestive and in 
the truest sense practical. 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT-BOOKS. 


Principles of English Grammar. By G. R. Carpenter. 
12mo, pp. 264. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 7% cents. 

The New Century Speaker. Selected and adapted for 
use in declamation, and in the study of American 
oratory in the latter part of the nineteenth century. 
By Henry Allyn Frink. 12mo, pp. 358. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. $1. 

Macaulay’s Essay on Addison. 
Herbert A. Smith. 12mo, pp. 146. 
& Co. 35 cents. 

Dryden’s Palamon and Arcite. 
tion and Notes, by George E. Eliot, Jr. 
134. Ginn & Co. 40 cents. 

George Eliot’s Silas Marner. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by R. Adelaide Witham. 12mo, pp. 270. 
Boston : Ginn & Co. 60 cents. 

Coleridge’s The Ancient Mariner. 
duction and Notes, by Lincoln R. Gibbs. 
81. Boston: Ginn & Co. 30 cents. 

Pope’s Translation of Homer’s Iliad. 
troduction and Notes, by William Tappan. 
pp. 143. Boston: Ginn & Co. 35 cents. 

Edmund Burke’s Letter to a Noble Lord. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by Albert H. Smyth. 
12mo, pp. 120. Boston: Ginn & Co. 35 cents. 

Milton’s Paradise Lost, Books I. and II., and Lycidas. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Homer B. 
Sprague. 12mo, pp. 196. Boston: Ginn & Co. 45 
cents. 

Palamon and Arcite. By John Dryden. With Intro- 
duction, Critical Opinions, and Notes. 16mo, pp. 132. 
New York; Maynard, Merrill & Co. 24 cents. 


Edited, with Notes, by 
Boston: Ginn 


Edited, with Introduc- 
12mo, pp. 


Edited, with Intro- 
12mo, pp. 


Edited, with In- 
12mo, 
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The Water-Babies. 
l6mo, pp. 142. 


Charles Kingsley’s 
Abridged by Edna H. Turpin. 
York : Maynard, Merrill & Co. 24 cents. 

Dryden’s Essays on the Drama. Edited, with an In- 
troduction and Notes, by William Strunk, Jr. 
16mo, pp. 218. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 50 
cents. 

Selections from the Writings of Walter Savage Landor. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by W. B. 
Shubrick Clymer. 12mo, pp. 300. Boston: Ginn & 
Co. $1.10. 

The Children’s Fourth Reader. By Ellen M. Cyr. 12mo, 
pp. 396. Boston: Ginn & Co. 


Graphic Representation of English and American Lit- 
erature. By Charles W. Kent. Paper, 12mo, pp. 10. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. 25 cents. 


The Essentials of Argumentation. By Elias J. Mac 
Ewan. 12mo, pp. 430. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
$1.12. 

The Ethics of Hobbes. With Introduction by E. 
Hershey Sneath. 12mo, pp. 393. Boston: Ginn & 
Co. $1.35. 

Sixth Music Reader. By Luther Whiting Mason, James 
M. McLaughlin, George A. Veazie and W. W. Gil- 
christ. Boards, pp. 298. Boston: Ginn & Co. 60 
‘cents. 


The Mason School Music Course, Book One. By Luther 
Whiting Mason, Fred H. Butterfield and Osbourne 
McConathy. Boards, 12mo, pp. 94. Boston: Ginn 
& Co. 

Caesar’s Gallic War. Reédited by James B. Greenough, 
Benjamin L. D’Ooge and M. Grant Daniell. Half 
leather, 12mo, pp. 676. Boston: Ginn & Co. $1.25. 


The First Book of Caesar’s Gallic War. Edited, with 
Notes and Vocabulary, by Arthur W. Roberts. 
16mo, pp. 219. Boston: Ginn & Co. 50 cents. 


First Lessons in French. By Baptiste Méras and Sig- 
mon M. Stern. 12mo, pp. 321. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. $1. 


Un Peu de Tout. Being a complete school or private 
preparation of French. By F. Julien. 12mo, pp. 
292. New York: William R. Jenkins. 75 cents. 


La Fille du Député. By Georges Ohnet. With Notes 
by George A. D. Beck. 16mo, pp. 209. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. 50 cents. 


Le Roi des Montagnes. By Edmond About. With In- 
troduction and Notes by Thomas Logie. Boards, 
12mo, pp. 240. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 45 cents. 


Histoire d’un Merle Blanc. By Alfred de Musset. 
Edited by Agnés Cointat and H. Isabelle Williams. 
Boards, 16mo, pp. 50. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. 30 cents. 


Introduction & VHistoire de la Littérature Anglaise. 
By H. Taine. Edited, with an Essay on Taine, by 
Irving Babbitt. Paper, 12mo, pp. 48. Boston: D. 
C. Heath & Co, 20 cents. 
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